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meaning of which is obscure, dates from the middle of tiic 
seventeenth century. While Wessex, Sussex and many 
other English localities hand down the names of early colo- 
nists, there is here no trace of the kingdom of l\inchftla ni 
the centre or of Kosala to the east. It was the Muhaniffla- 
daus who for religious motives were most anxious to discard 
the old Hindu names. In some cases, as when they rc- 
christencd the old PrayAga as Allaliabfld, they succeeded in 
obliterating the ancient title save in the lips of priests and 
pilgrims; but few would now recognise Agia iu Akharflbad, 
Delhi as ShaiijahflnabAd, or Gorakhpur as Mua/.zamAb5d. 
Witli us the los.s of the old names has been move the result 
of lack of historical instinct than from any desivc lo widen 
the gulf between the past and the present. 

Yet it would be hard to find a really suitable name foi* this 
rather heterogeneous slice of the Empire. It occupies pretty 
much the same area as that which the Musalmflns called 
Mindustftn, the scat of the early Hindus, who knew the land 
between the two rivers as Madhyadesa, " the middle land," 
or Mesopotamia. The western part and the adjoining por- 
tion of the FanjAb they called Punyabhftmi, " the holy land " : 
Aryavarta or Brahmavarta, " the land of the Aryans and 
their gods." The term Hindustan has now been extended 
by the geographers to denote the whole north of the penin- 
sula, as contrasted with the Deccan (Dakkhin), the southern 
country, or even to all that wc now include in India, exclusive 
of Burma. In the early days of our occupation wc called it 
the government of Agra after the Mughal capital ; and if wo 
were now to rename it it would be dllTicult to suggest a better 
title. The more ancient Hindu names arc too indefinite and 
have passed too completely from the memories of the people 
ever to be again revived. 

Of all the provinces of the Empire none is of greater 
interest than this. It is the veritable garden of India, wit!» 
a soil of unrivalled fertility, for the most part protected from 
the dangers of famine by a magnificent scries of irrigation 
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unusually perfect system of internal communications. Within 
its borders or close to its western frontier was the earliest 
settlement of the Hindii race, and here its religion, laws nnd 
social polity were organised. Ucneath the ruins of Hasti- 
napura and Ajudhya lie the remains of tiic two ancient 
capitals commemorated in the two famous national epics. 
Here Buddhism supplanted BrAhmam'sm, only in its turn 
10 succun\b to the older faith, and to sink into such uttcv 
insignificance in the land of its birth that it has hardly 
retained a single adherent, while it has given a religion to 
half the human race. Here arc nearly all the shrines of the 
discredited creed, the scenes of l!ic birth, the preaciiing, the 
death of the Teacher. But since they were visited by the 
old Chinese pilgrims they have fallen into utter neglect, and 
it is only within the last generation that the sites of most of 
them have been identified. The interest which sonic of the 
modern Buddhists have recently shown in the temple at 
Gaya may perhaps by and by extend to places like Kusi- 
nagai'a, Sravasti, Sarn^ltli or Sanl<isa. 

In later times the country was the prize of one conqueror 
after another— Ghaznivide, Pathfln, Mughal and Sikh, Mar- 
hatta and Englishmen. Agra yielded to none of the other 
Mughal capitals tn magnificence; at Jaunptir and LucUnow 
two subordinate MusalmSn dynasties reigned, which ])ro- 
foundiy influenced its histoiy. This was tlie ground on 
which the final struggle for Empire took place, in which the 
British came out victorious. Here was tiie chief scene of the 
Sepoy Mutiny which resulted in the final downfall of the 
royal family of Delhi, in the course of which Englishmen and 
Engli.shwomen shared a common fate at the hands of a faith- 
less soldiery, and the heroism of^the imperial race, suddenly 
driven to bay, was most nobly displayed. Yet curiously 
enough, except where Jay Chand of Kanauj fcU at the hands 
of the invading MusalmSn, Shihftbuddin, the battle near Agra 
where Dara Shikoh was defeated by Aurangzcb and the 
fiphts of the Mutinv. there is no imDortniit h,Ttfl(*.fi^IH wi>li;t) 
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field ot Pftnipat, where the fate of India was thrice decided, 
lies a short distance beyond its border to the west. 

Merc figures and small scale maps do little to help us to 
realise the importance of the charge which the conditions of 
our Indian Empire impose upon a small body of Englirh 
officers. It conveys little practical information to be told 
that the area of the province is 107,503 square miles, and the 
population 47I millions. To put this in another way — the 
total population is about the same as that of the whole 
German Empire in an area rather smaller than that of Italy. 
Its area Is slightly less than tliat of the Transvaal, but be- 
tween black men and white men President Kruger governs 
only 800,000 souls, which would be smaller than the average 
charge of an Indian Collector. The North-Wcst Provinces 
alone have a population little less than that of the Uin'lcd 
Kingdom; Oudli includes twice as many souls as lidgium, 
which, again, has less people than one division, tliat of 
Gorakliinn*. The LucUnow division alone contains more 
l)coplc titan Ireland or Scotland, Sweden, Portugal or Hol- 
land, Canada or Ceylon. One district, Dnsti, e.xccedy in 
population New South Wales and New Zealand put together. 

Geographically speaking, the Province may be said to 
include the upper basins of three great rivers— the Ganges, 
Jumna and Ghflgra, and their tributaries. The two former 
rising in the Native State of Garhwal at the extreme north- 
■west corner from the snow.s of the inner Himalaya, debouch 
at once into the open plain through which they pass till 
they join at Allahab;\d. Just beyond the eastern frontier, in 
the province of liihAr, the united stream, henceforward known 
as the Ganges, is inct by tliicc other great rivers. Of these 
two, the Glifigra and the G^ndak are also snow-fed, and after 
passing through NcpAl, pour their water.s into the lower Plain, 
the Ghagra with Its tributary the RJipti draining Oudh and 
Gorakhpur, while the Gandak only just touches the Province 
to the cast and then trends away through BihAr. The third 
important river, the Son, is not like the others fed by the 
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cast, sweeps round to meet the Ganges further on in its 
course. 

The boundaries of the IVovince nowhere exactly agree 
with the physical conditions by vviiich it is donninalcd ; its 
limits, in fact, everywhere indicate thut it was formed not on 
ethnical or geographical considerations, but was the result of 
historical influences. It docs not follow to the north the 
natural frontier of the lower Hlmftlaya, because to the north- 
west it includes h portion of the inner and higl\cr range with 
the intervening valleys, and on the extreme cast it has sur- 
rendered a part of the TarAi or malarious Jungle at the foot 
of the hills to Ncpftl. To the west and soutli its natural 
limits would have been the Jumna ; but opposite Mathura 
and Agra it includes patches of territory, which from a geo- 
graphical point of view should form part of RAjpntAna, and 
further south the Rundclkhand country, which on physical 
and ethnical grounds would naturally be included among the 
States of Central India. Its proper frontier to the east 
would be cither the river Ghagra or tlic Gandalc. With the 
former as its border it would lose a valuable part of Oudh 
and Gorakhpur: with the latter it would gain from Bengal 
a rich piece of Bihftr. 

.Before long some readjustment of the Provincial adminis- 
trations of northern India is hievitablc, if only to relieve 
Lower Bengal, which has an area equal to that of the United 
Kingdom with the addition of a second Scotland, and a 
population as great as that of the United States and Mexico 
combined— a charge quite beyond the powers of any single 
governor. Bengal will probably be relieved for the present 
by combining the division of Chittagong to the cast with 
Assam. But sooner or later a rjiore radical redistribution of 
territory must be effected, and this will probably result in tlic 
addition of the eastern districts of the North-West provinces 
to the new Province of Bihir, which would tlien be as large 
as a quarter of the German Empire witli n population as 
great as that of England and Wales. This tract will then be 
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Scltlement. We shall lose, by the severance of Benares and 
the neighbouring districts, some of the most fertile parts of 
the Province; but the relief to the already overburdened 
Local Government will be welcome. 

The present frontier, again, is neither ethnical nor linguistic. 
To include all the Hlndi-spcaking peoples it would be neces- 
sary to absorb the eastern Panj4b and BihSr with a still 
larger area annexed from RAjputAna and Central India; and 
men of the same race arc found both east and west of the 
Jumna and Gandak and north and south of the Ganges. But 
it is only in newly settled countries like Canada and western 
America that administrative divisions can be marked off by 
straight lines on a map, and the limits of a Province formed 
on the ruins of ancient empires must conform to liistorical 
01' political considerations and to none other. 

Looking at the country merely from the physical point of 
view, ii may perhaps be best compared wrtli Egypt — the 
river system of the Jumna und Ganges representing the Nile, 
the Arabian ant! Lybian hills, the mountain barrier to the 
north and the Vindyan and Kaimur ranges to the south. 
But the Nile valley with an area of 1 1,000 square miles Is 
only about the size of the division of Rohilkhand and its 
population is about equal to that of the KaizAbAd division. 
In other respects the contrast is no less striking. The Indian 
province is ours whether for good or ill by right of conquest ; 
no foreign power can or does claim rights of co dominion with 
us. We have no frontier to guard against a Khalifa and his 
Dervishes ; there are no jealous neighbours and \vc are quite 
beyond the dangers arising from European statecraft. But 
in tiie antiquity of the relics of an ancient civilisation there 
is no comparison. The monumental history of Egypt begins 
some forty centuries before the beginning of onr era; the 
oldest building in northern India cannot be fixed with cer- 
tainty before the time of Asoka, who lived about the era of 
the first I'unic war. We have nothing which can be com- 
pared with the I'yiamids, the temples like those of Karnak 


tics 01 piiysicai aspect, scenery ana ciimaie man any otticr 
country of the same area on the face of the earth. The only 
country with which a comparison is possible is Peru, with its 
Sierra or lofty mountain tract and the Montana, or region of 
tropical forests in the valley of the Amazon. To the north 
.ire stupendous mountains covered with eternal snow ; be- 
neath them a lower range with a more equable climate, 
clothed with dense jungle and abundant vegetation ; below 
these, again, a line of malarious woodland and vast savannahs 
of grass and reeds. Passing these we reach the alluvia! Plain, 
populated almost up to the limit.s of subsistence by a most 
industrious population, subject to a tropical climate, swept 
by winds at one time of the year whose brcalli is as the 
breath of a furnace, at another gasping under the damp heat 
of the rainy season, at a third chilled by the sharp toucli of 
frost; and beyond these, again, clusters of low hills covered 
with scrub jungle and exposed in .summer to the fiercest heat 
of the sun. 

The Province may then naturally be divided into three 
tracts — the northern mountain region : the central Plain : 
the southern hill country. The following table illustrates 
their varied condition.s :— 
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These figures bring out the enormous predominance in 
aiea and population of the Plains as compared with the rest 
of the Province. Some of the southern districts, sucli as 
Mirzapur and pait of Bundclkhand, include a hilly tract on 
the skirts of the central Plain ; but this fact does not to dWy 
considerable degree affect the figures, which show that the 
Plain tract incUtdcs about 72 per cent, of tlic area and 89 per 
cent, of the total population. 

This enables us to dispose of a n:\isapprchcnsioii which 
very generally prevails among English people, and i.s mainly 
based on the inexpressive title of the province. It is very 
commonly supposed that when an officer is lucky enough to 
escape the Bengal delta, or the less favoured Presidencies of 
Madras or Bombay, he necessarily spends most of his time 
in the Hills. The globe-trotter sees liim here in tlie cold 
weather enjoying an excellent climate and pleasant surround- 
ings, and wonders what is the justification for the higher 
rates of pay which the Anglo-hidian enjoys as connparcd 
with officials of .1 similar grade in Europe. Ihit as a matter 
of fact, the average oflicial has little concern with the Hills. 
The mountainous tract to the south contains no health 
stations, and the heat of Bundclkhand is even more trying 
than that of the Plains north of the jumna. In the Hima- 
layan tract there arc two leading health resorts,' Mussoorie 
and Naini TAl, the latter the lieadquarters of the Provincial 
Government during the more unhealthy season. Resides a 
small number of Secretaries and the normal civil staff of 
these Hill districts, there is a considerable influx of visitors, 
ladies and children, antl those ofiicers who can be spareti 
from regimental duty, or civil officials who arc unable to 
utilise short leave for a visit to England. Uut the number 
of officials who are able to retire to the Hills periodically, or 
are permanently posted there, is very small. 

The ordinary servant of the Crown, military or civil, 
spends most of his time in the Plains or in the southern 
hill country. Most of the European and native troops arc 
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permanently in the Plains, and Uicre tiic chief offices of llic 
Provincial Government are established. Only a very small 
proportion of the executive staff, magistrates, police officers, 
engineers, school inspectors, Custom otTiccrs, and so on, serve 
a»yu'hci*e but in tlic Plains. It is, in short, the great tropical 
I'luin which dominates everything; those parts of the terri- 
tory ruled by the Lieutenant-Governor which lie beyond it 
are in all but mere area inconsiderable ; from the political 
and executive point of view they arc distinctly a ncgh'gcable 
quantity. Any candidate for the public service who 3elect.s 
this Province in the expectation tliat he will spend most 
of his service in an excellent climate will be sorely di.s- 
appointcd. 

Talfing" up these three phy.sical divisions of the l^rovincc, 
we have first the Himalayan tract, which includes three dis- 
tricts— GarhwAl, Almora and Naini T.ll, ail under the charge 
of the Commissioner of Kumaun. Of these, two districts, 
GarhwSl and Kuinaun, are well witliln the In'ghcr mountain 
7onc ; while Naini Tal ircludes the tract of malarious swamp 
and jungle at the foot of the lower hills, and between them 
and tlic Vlains, which is known as the TarSi and llliflbar, and 
must he .separately described. Of the purely mouiUainous 
districts, a mass of tangled peaks and valleys, it is diiTiciiIt to 
give a general sketch. It includes some of the most lofty 
mountains in the world, clothed with eternal snow. Nanda 
Devi, consecrated in the Hindu faith as the guardian goddess 
of llic range, soars to a heigiit of 25,OGi feet; Kainct and 
Badarinftth are respectively 25,413 and 23,901 feel above sea 
level. Tiie.sc arc a little lower than Mount ICvcrest, the 
giant of the eastern part of the range. But they are slightly 
higher than the South American Andes, and we have to go 
to l!\c I'amir or Karakorum range to find a worthy rival to 
the.se magnificent peaks. 

Tliis region roughly falls into three divi.sions. I'irst, we 
have the outer HiuiAtaya, with a height of from 5000 to 8500 
feet, which rise abruptly from the lower Plain, and tlien sink 
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barrier and produce an excessive rainfall, the general average 
being from 80 to 90 inches, about the same as that of tlie 
Scotch Highlands, but all concentrate^ within little more 
than a quarter of the year. There is little arable soil, and 
the climate, except on the breezy summits of the hiUs,»is 
malarious and unhealthy ; population is scanty, and the 
country is mostly covered with dense forest. Behind these 
heighvs arc lower hills and wider valleys, receiving a rainfall 
little more than half that of the outer barrier- Here cultiva- 
tion is more dense and cultivation more extensive. Behind 
tliese, again, are the giant peaks and higher valleys, which 
during tlic winter are impassable from snow, and in the 
summer are inhabited by a scanty nomadic population of 
cowherds, wood-cutters, and Tibetan traders, who barter wool 
and borax, and take bade in exchange salt, cloth, and metals, 
which arc hauled up with infinite labour to tliese higher 
levels from the marls in the lower country. 

The mineral resources of this inaccessible land arc prob- 
ably great, but have been as yet imperfectly explored. In 
Kumaun iron and copper abound, but the competition for 
labour on tea-gardens and agriculture has nearly doubled the 
price of grain ; Iiencc the local iron is no longer able to com 
pete with imported supplies. The same is the case with the 
copper mines, from which much was at one time expected. 
The rude indigenous system of finding and refining tiie ore 
has given way before the cheaper article from Europe. The 
mines are too much isolated, too far from profitable markets, 
worked by too inefficient methods, to make the industry 
remunerative. Uwillneed a more advanced plan of working 
cheaper and more abundant labour, unproved communica- 
tions, before mim'ng in Kuniaun or Garhwai can be carried 
on with success. 

Gold in small quantities is found in the sands of the Alak- 
nanda and other tributaries of the Ganges; but as yet the 
matrix has not been reached, and the process of collection is 
extremely primitive and laborious. There is a small quantity 
of gold imported by Bhotiya traders from tl\e Tibetan hills. 
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beariiifj ants told by Herodotus and oilier early ^v'riters. 
The trade is checked by the prevailing superstition that no 
large nugget sliould be removed because it belongs to the 
genii of the place — an idea Avhich crops up everywhere 
th^ughoMt the whole range of folk-lore. 

The European tca-pUntcr has gradually forced ids way 
some distance up the lower slopes; but, as regards clnnate, 
this region is distinctly inferior to Assam : and it is highly 
improbable that in the tea industry it will ever secure a 
leading position. 

The inliabitants are few; but llicy thrive because their 
wants are simple, and they derive some income from cmp\oy- 
meiit i\s wood-cutters, and bearers of litters for the liuvopoaii 
visitors to the health resorts, and from the adventurous 
Hindu pilgrims who throng to the famous shrines along the 
upper course of the Ganges and its tributaries. A simiile- 
mindcd, hardy, cheery fellow, the hllhnnn is in decided 
contrast to the menial village serf of the I'laiiis, debilitated 
by fever and tlic rigour of Ills cnvhoninent. Rut lie lias 
little of the courngc itnd inaitial spirit whicli makes the 
Gurkha of N'epftl one of the best of our unlive mcrccuarics. 
We meet occasionally, at the foot of the hills, tlie quaint 
figures of Bhotiya wandcrcis from Tibet, with their Mongo- 
loid faces, squat figures and gi-otesquc dross. Tlicsc are 
about the only adherents of the Buddhist faith likely to be 
met with within the boundaries of the IVovincc. 

The scenery is everywhere beautiful in the extreme. No 
one who has ever seen them will forget the view of the snows 
at sunrise and sunset, as they glow with all the lints of opal 
and of pearl against the northern sky. liishop Hcbcr writes 
of the view from Barcilly: "Tiic nearer hills arc blue, and 
in outline and tints resemble pr<?lLy closely, at this distance, 
those which close in the valley of Clwyd. Above them rose 
what might, in the present unfavourable atmosphere, have 
been taken for clouds, liad not their scat been so stationary, 
and their outline so harsh and pyramidical, the patriarchs of 
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probably 150 miles, towering above the nearer and secondary 
range, as much as these last (though said to be 7O00 feet higli) 
arc above the Plain nn which wc aic standing. I felt intense 
awe and deliglit in looking on them ; but tJic clouds dosed 
in again, as on the fairy castle of St John, and left us <5ut 
the former grey cold horizon, girding in llie green phiin of 
Rohilkhand, and broken only by scattered tufts of pipal and 
mango trees." ^ 

Reaching the heights themselves, the view is not less 
beautiful. From the top of China, which rises over the lake 
and station of Nnini Tftl, wc look over the lovely wooded 
mountains of the G3gar range, clothed thick with oak and 
pine, mingled with the gorgeous flowers of the rhododendron, 
and thence to the forest of the IJliAbar, which lies almost at 
our feet ; beyond it the swamps of the TarAi, and then in the 
dim distance the green plain of Rol\ilUhi\nd. T\u*Ming to the 
north we have a scene which only a poet or painter could 
depict — a chaotic mass of mountains, thickly wooded hill 
sides seamed with deep ravines, dark blue ranges piled one 
beyond another; and, as a background to the landscape, the 
immense snowy peaks, never trodden by the foot of man ; 
the evening falls and they fade slowly into the darkening 
sky, peopled by innumerable stars. 

So from Mnssoovic, as the mists dissolve from the lowlands, 
we have an unrivalled panorama of wood and silver strcam.s 
encircled by rocky or forest-covered hills, now glowing with 
the amber tints that accompany the fall of the leaf, now at 
night lit by the fierce glare of a jungle fne, and Jicrc and 
there in the distance the emerald green of rice or whcatriclds. 
Grander slill is the first burst of the monsoon, when the 
water-laden clouds from tlj^c ocean impinge on tlie mountain 
barrier and pour a deluge over the lower hills, setting every 
rivulet in flood, and sometimes bearing down the wooded hill 
sides in a chaos of l uin. 13y and by the damp billows of 
fog roll up from the valley and shroud the landscape In an 
impenetrable pall of vapour. 
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and mystery, associated with the most ancient and sacred 
traditions of iiis race. Here live his deities, cich in a 
paradise of hfs own, on the summits of the trackless peaks. 
Here the IMndavas sought a way to heaven amidst the 
eternal snows, and in dark caves and secluded Iicnniugcs 
the sages of the old world puzzled out the secrets of life and 
time. In sequestered valleys, deep amid the bosom of the 
Iiills, were shrines, like KedArnfith and BadarinAlli, which 
were far beyond the range of the PatliAii and Mughal wlio 
raided and ravished in the Plain below ; here for many ages 
the indigenous Hindu civilisation was permitted to develop, 
safe from foreign influence. Every rock and spring and 
stream is the home of some legend told by the fo>-cfal.!\ci «i of 
the people. Beyond the eternal liills lay Uttara Kuni, the 
paradise of the faithful — "the island valley of Avilion 

"Wlierc falls iiol hail or rain or nny snow, 
Nov ever wnd blows loudly ; liiit it lies 
Utcp-incfvdowccl, liuppy, fair wilh orclianl lawni.' 

Flanking this mount aiaous region is the lowcv vatigc, 
known as the SiwAliks, the home of Siva or MahAdcva, 
behind which lies embosomed the fertile valley of Dclira 
Dfln. It is only quite within recent years that this fair 
territory lias been opened up. Here a connecling' ridge 
forms the watcrslicd of the Ganges and the Jumna. It was 
here, at the siege of Kalanga during the Nepfll war, that wc 
gained our first real experience of Gurkha gallantry. After 
our occupation the experiment of colonisation through the 
agency of European grantees was tried, with little practical 
result, ljut, as the jungle is gradually cleared, wilh diminish- 
ing malaria and extension of irrigation, it is .sure to become 
the seat of a thriving agricultural peasantry ; and oucc the 
railway is pushed on lo the base of the hills, Dchra 
and Mussooric will certainly become important liuropcan 
colonies. 

While thp hinlier rnntrfu hfhiiul rniT^riif tn :> nrn-^t i-vtmti 
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action of cosmic forces that there is little continuity of 
structure, and the stone which it supph'es is of small value 
for building purposes. It is broken into sharp, rugg-cd peaks, 
with precipitous ravines, and clothed so densely with jun^jlc 
that it affords a safe asylum for the larger fauna, the wild 
elephant, the tiger and the sSmbhar stag. This forms the 
most valuable part of the forest tract protected by the State. 
Here, during the hot season when the scrub and under- 
growth are as dry as tinder, a spark let fall by some careless 
cowherd or traveller may result in a serious conflagration, 
and the forest officer must ever be on the alert to hasten to 
the scene of danger and isolate or extinguish the flames. 

Beneath these lower hills and separating them from the 
plain lie the tracts known as the Tarfti or lowland and the 
Bh<lbar. This is the ethnical frontier between the low 
and the upper country. The Uhflbar is a tract of waterless 
jungle, where the underlying clay stratum extending to the 
foot of the hills has been overlaid by a mass of gravel and 
boulders, the detritus of the overhanging hills, washed down 
by the streams which drain them. In the rainy season the 
numerous torrents cut into the upper soil, and in the ravines 
thus formed the characteristic features of the region become 
apparent. The splendid trees of the forest derive their 
support from only a scanty layer of earth above the under- 
lying mass of shingle. It is from the vapour-laden air that 
they receive the moisture which promotes their growth, but 
even here there is not that lavish luxuriance of growth which 
is found in the damper tropical life of the South American 
forests. Through the shingly subsoil the drainage rapidly 
percolates, leaving the upper surface arid and waterless, only 
to appear again lower dcwn the slope, and after passing 
through the marshes of the TarAi, to feed the rivers which 
traverse the Plains, and end In the system of the Ganges and 
its tributaries. This tract is colonised in an intermittent way 
by emigrants from the hills, who retire periodically to the 
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moist alluvial formation whicii encourages the growlh of 
coarse grasses and thiclccts of vcctls, in which in llic 
wcatiicr the tiger, wild burralo, and swamp deer find a 
congenial home. This tract is called in popular j)arlance 
th* Mftr, which the people interpret to mean "tiic land of 
death," but whicli maybe better explained as "the wilderness." 
Here the water is ao near the surface that wherever a buffalo 
rolls in the mud or a slick is pushed into the clammy noil a 
spring gushes out. At nightfall the misls raised from the 
saturated ground by the fierce heat of the sun collect like a 
pall over the landscape, and bring tl\c justly dreaded jv\nglc 
fever in their train. In some places tlie patient labours of 
the marsh-dwellers, the ThOrus and cognate tribes, have 
pushed the sheet of cultivation right up to the foot of tlic 
hills, and the land is covered with a rich harvest of rice. 
13ut they do this at the sacrifice of health and slrcnglli, their 
stunted frames, swollen spleens, yellow sldns and dimini.shcd 
families tell the talc of their struggle witli the unhcalthincss 
of the climate. It is one of the current fictions which fiwann 
in the records of Indian sociology that the Tiiftru is proof 
against malaria. As a matter of fact, it ha.s been shown in 
Uengal, where he lives under pretty inuch the same condition.s 
as in this Province, that lie stands mucii lower, as miglil 
have been anticipated, in the .scale of fecundity and average 
duration of life than other castes who enjoy hcalLhicrclimalic 
conditions. 

It is remarkable that this tract, which is now exposed to 
malaria in a most dangerous form, was once the scat of an 
opulent and advanced civilisation. The Tarfli is fviU of 
ancient ruins, fine old mango groves, sculptures and wcll.s, 
the remains of thriving cities. JVe know from the evidence 
of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims tliat the Gorakhpur jungles 
contained flouri.shing towns before the fourth, wliile showing 
signs of deterioration in the scventli, century. The failure of 
the Muhammadans to extend their conquests to the liills 
shows that in t!\cir days the counlry was quite as unhcaUhv 
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where the persecuted Uuddhist or tlic Rajput chicflain, dis- 
possessed by the MusalmSn invader may have souglit shelter. 
When we see in recent years the effect of a sudden outbreak 
of fever in some of tlic flourishing districts of the Ganges- 
Jumna DuAb, wc can understand that a calamity of the .same 
kind may have wrecked the civlUsation of the Tarfli. Perhaps 
the cosmic forces of elevation and depression, which have not 
as yet exhausted their energy, may have altered tlie condition 
of things. 

We come next to consider the lower hills south of the 
rivers Jumna and Ganges. Merc the conditions are very 
different from those of tlic northern region. The hills here 
are known as the Vindhyan and KaimOr ranges ami arc part 
of the mountain system stretching right across the centre of 
the peninsula, the home of scattered Ur.ividian tribes such 
as SantAls and Gonds, Bhtls, KharwArs, and their kinsfolk. 
The word Vindliya means "the divider," and this range was 
for many ages the poh'tfcal as well as the ciiinic frontier 
between Hindustan, or the land of the early Hindus, and the 
Deccan (Dakkhin) or .south country. It was Jicross this 
range that adventiJioiii" Hindu mfssionancs in ancient times 
forced their way and brought the knowledge of the faith into 
the southern parts of the peninsula. Rut after that it was 
permitted to work out Its social development undisturbed by 
the lords of the Ganges valley until Its conquest was under- 
taken in earnest by the Musalmftns. 

In direct contrast to the northern tract, wc have here hills 
of only moderate height, rising to the elevation of about 5000 
feet — little more than that of Hen NcvIs. The jungle is 
much scantier and less luxuriant, the water supply almost 
everywhere limited, in some places so insuflicicnt that the 
village women have to go miles to find a spring, or draw their 
supplies from fetid water holes which they share with the 
cattle and the bea.its of the forest, and a traveller must care- 
fully select his halting-place in some favoured spot amidst 
the arid wilderness. On these low, bare, stony hills the heat 
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which surround the Gulf of Sue?, or Ihic the Arabian 
desert. 

Tin's deficiency of tlie water supply is the main cause of 
the curious scarcity of animal life. It is only in the recesses 
of'ihc heavier jungle that the tiger, the s;\mbhar at^g and the 
spotted deer fmcl a home. A few ravine deer occupy the 
broken sides of the lower hills, and here will be sometimes 
seen a sounder of pig of a leaner, gaunter type thfin the 
heavy beast of the Plains which battens in swamp and cane 
brake. The graceful black buck is occasionall)' seen, but his 
horns never reach the length of those of his brethren in the 
neighbourhood of Mathnra or Bhartpur. Even the hiU tiger 
is a different animal from that of the Tar;\i. He is a shorter, 
fiercer, and more active brute, trained to greater endurance, 
his muscles toughened by the long range of country he must 
cover nightly in search of prey. The leopard, too, from his 
environment, is distinguishable from the 13engal species. In 
the dnmp H imalayan foiesis he is darker and redder in colour, 
and has lar^jer spots than ii\ the Ccntial Indian hills. Some 
natumlists have gone so fur ns to separate the two varieties ; 
but the best authorities are disposed to consider them 
identical in species — the difference being due to the fact that 
one is the denizen of tiiick, mfirsiiy swamp.s or damp jungle, 
the other inhabiting the rock caves or the bamboo clumps 
and stunted thickets of the waterless hills. 

Were the water supply more abundant this country would 
be the sportsman's paradise. In some favoured spots the 
tiger and leopard abound, and fnid plcnlirul supplies of food 
in the droves of iialf-starvcU cattle which arc driven up from 
the Plains to eke out a precarious subsistence on the scanty 
lierbage, which, poor as it is, is m«re abundant here than in 
the home pastures, burnt brown by the fierce heat of summer. 
When the hot west wind blows strongly the herdsmen set 
fire to the crisp undergrowth, and with the first shower of the 
rains, the hills are again green with fairly abundant grasses. 
In this land of drought the absence of bird life is specially 
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birds, here the)' follow man, and are found only in the neigh- 
bourhood of water, round the scattered patches of cultivation 
or in a few of the moistcr ravines or valleys. Here the oak, 
pine and Heodflr of the north are replaced by a scanty jungle 
of gnarled and stunted trees, the bastard SSI, the cateflm 
acacia and the cotton tree. The bamboo abounds, but 
seldom attains inuch luxuriance of growth ; it is only in 
favoured spots that the more valuable Sal and teak arc to 
be found. 

But it is where water combines with woodland, hill and 
ravine that the scenery really becomes lovely. Such is the 
valley of the Son, which drains the central plateau into the 
Ganges. Towards the Ganges the VIndhyan range slopes 
down to the valley in successive terraces or gradual de- 
clivities. We arc led up to tlic first complete view of tlic 
rich Plain below by occasional glimpses of the greenery of 
grove Hnd held .scattered here and there along the descent, 
with the grey sand.s and silver)' waters of the great river on 
the northern horizon. Hut where the plateau meets the Son 
the more stable sandstones form a sheer precipice a couple 
of hundred feet high, an almost perpendicular wall of rock, 
from which, as from the battlement of a great fortress, you 
look down on slieets of virgin forest, and beyond tin's on the 
yellow sands which fringe the river. Hence the old Sanskrit 
poets gave it the name of Iliranya vaha, " the gold bearer," 
and the modern Hindu calls it Sona, "the golden." In 
earlier times considerable quantities of gold seem to liave 
been found in Chela Nflgpur, and recent discoveries make it 
possible that gold in'uiing may bo largely revived in this 
part of the country. As it ia at present, the only mininfj 
industry is a little iron. manufacture carried on by the 
Agariyas, a tribe of Dravidian smelter.<! who ccirry on their 
occupation in a most primitive way. This and a little 
agriculture, the collection of silk cocoon.s, lac, catechu, gums 
and other jungle products are the only industries of the 
dwellers in ttic forest. 
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be reached only by a long and tedious march fioin the 
Gangctic Plaii\, atid is us yet quite utiktiown to the touvist. 
While along the Ganges you nicct wide stretches of gvcy 
sand and beyond it u sjhcct of cultivation, here the jvmglc 
cfctends right down to the rocky bank and clothes the vollinj^ 
hills to the south, supremely lovely in its vivid greenery at 
the close of the rains, and in its tints of crimson or amber at 
the approacli of early summer. Dominating over tlic whole 
landscape is the sombre, buttress-like peak of Mangcsar, the 
mountain godling of the jungle people. Here and there, as 
at Agori and Bijaygarh, arc seen tlic ruins of the rude strong- 
holds, built by the early R.ljput setllcrs to overawe the 
aborigines, now a placid, timid race, in wlioin it is liard to 
recognise the successors of tlie wild, independent savages, 
who, if the local legends are to be trusted, were once can- 
nibals, caters of raw flesh, and carried on a fierce guerilla 
warfare with llic invaders tliroughout this rude borderland. 

But, on tiic whole, these southern jungles will disappoint 
the visitor who expects to meet a world of tropical vegeta- 
tion, immense trees crowded together in a damp fcvtile soil, 
the festoons of creepers, the choking undergrowth, the abun- 
dant animal and vegetable life. The jungle is in most places 
hardly more than patches of scrub, the trees of small size, 
their/ trunks gnarled and twisted, their leaves green only 
when moisture prevails in the rainy season, and parched to a 
dull, dusty brown, as the sky clcais and they arc baked by 
the sun. Some of the trees add to the dreariness of the 
landscape — the cotton tree witli its gaunt, grey trunk, the 
Salai rising witli its ashy, leafless branches, above the under- 
growth, give the forest a bleak and wintry appearance. The 
Kuhi, to quote Captain l''orsytli, "Jooks as if the megatherium 
might have climbed its uncouth and ghastly branches at the 
birth of the world." 

So far we have spoken chicny of Mirzaptir. Furtlicr west 
in Hundclkhand, from an eminence yon see nothing but the 
rugged crests of innumerable hillocks, from which all cultur- 
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some places immense masses of rock are piled together tn 
the wildest confusion. Up to their very base extend patches 
of the richest black cotton soil. This soil is, as will be 
shown later on, probably composed of di.scntegrated latcritc, 
poured out in ancient times from t!io crater of some vaSt 
Central Indian volcano, of which no trace can now be found. 
Many of the Vindhyan hills are tipped with a reddish fer- 
ruginous sub.stance, the detritus or scoriae which resulted 
from igneous action. In .some instances this is replaced by 
vein."! of quartz, which traverse the gnei.ss or tip the low 
sandstone hills, as in Mirzapur, These Vindhyan sandstones 
are of immense frcological antiquity, perhaps pre-SIlurian. 
But as they arc devoid of fossils, their precise aye cannot 
be determined with certainty. They produce an admirable 
building stone, which foimcd the material of all the ancient 
stone buildings in the Gangetic valley, and quarries near 
Agra, AllahabAd, and ChunAr are still extensively worked. 
The marble of the TAj, and the palaces of Agra and Delhi, 
was procured at an excessive cost of labour from MakrAna 
in the jodhpur Sate, far to the west in RAjputAna. 

From these two areas, which may be termed the Himalayan 
and the Vindhyan fringes, we pass to the great Plain itself. 
This is only the upper portion of the alluvial valley of the 
Ganges, which extends from HardwAr to the Delta, where 
the river finally joins the ocean. As a river it ranks high 
among the river.s of the world. In historic interest and in 
its services to agriculture it may be compared with the Nile. 
There is, however, this important difference — from the Atbara 
to the Mediterranean, a distance of 1200 miles, the Nile docs 
not receive a single brook : the Ganges all through its course 
is constantly reinforced b)t tributary streams. The length 
of the Nile, again, which is estimated at 3400 miles from 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, is about double that of the Ganges, 
1557 miles; but the maximum discharge of the Ganges at 
RAjmahAI is five times that of the Nile at Cairo. 

As to the origin of this vast IMain there lias been much 
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theory an Eocene sea once extended like a great estuary- 
through the middle of the Peninsula, its waters lapping the 
rocky barrier to the north and south; subsequently the silt- 
bearing waters of tlie rivers, laden witli the detritus of the 
NimAlaya, gradually filled up the depression. According 
to another account its depression was contemporaneous 
with the disturbance and contortion of the Himalaya. 
Messrs Medlicott and Ulanford, the best and most recent 
authorities, incline to the latter view, and suggest that "the 
crust movements, to which the elevation of the Himalayas 
and of the PanjAb, Sindh and nurmcsc ranges arc due, may 
have also produced the depression of the Indo-Gangctic 
Plain, and that tl\c two n^ovemcnts may i\ave gone on payi 
passu" both being to some extent still in progress. Borings, 
so far as they havo been made into tlic deeper strata in the 
course of the erection of bridges and other buildings, show 
only successive deposits of sand and clay; and the only 
thing in the natvnc of a rock which the soil contains is 
patches of what is called Kankar, a nodular carbonate of 
lime, most valuable for building purposes, and admirable as 
roail metal. This fs, of course, quite a recent formation, 
and its deposition continues at the present time. 

Through this v\ustablc alluvium ihc rivers have cwt their 
present courses. Their task is one of constant demolition 
and reconstruction. At one spot, as the current impinges 
on the friable bank, it gradually undermines it, and by and 
by immense masses of the upper surface .soil come toppling 
down into the current, only to be dissolved at once in the 
water and carried along and deposited on some new site 
further down the course of the stream. In such seasons at 
night camping near the river hitnk, you will hear the sound 
as of distant artillery, when tons of stuff at a time plunge 
into the river. Occasionally the damage done is really serious, 
when ancient mango groves, temples and homesteads arc 
swept away. A year or two ago, from danger of this kind, 
it became necessary to abandon Ballia, the headquarters of 
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of the officials. If you desire a really exciting life, you have 
only to purchase one of these riverine properties. If the 
current sets against your lands you may be made a beggar 
in a single night ; or, perchance, the stream in a more 
genial mood may pile rich banks of silt along your bordeP, 
which may continue stable for years and grow magnificent 
hnwests; or the fickle current may sweep it all away again 
with some of your own best land in the bargain. In any 
case whatever land you gain you will have to hold through 
vexatious civil, criminal and revenue suits, and by tiie time 
the final decree is issued the whole face of the neighbour- 
hood may iiavc changed. No more arduous task falls upon 
the district officials than the investigation of cases such as 
these. A claimant will sometimes appear and assert rights 
dormant for a generation over a patch of sandbank which 
now occupies the assumed site of a village long .since de- 
molished. Possession is here more thaii the proverbial nine 
points of the law. The rude bludgcon-men of the riverine 
villages need little provocation to turn out and resist rival 
claimants; serious riots and loss of life have often occurred 
in quarrels of this kind. 

Another difficulty which meets the investigating officer is 
that of comparing ancient maps. Where the whole surface 
of the neighbourhood is completely changed from year 
to year, it is extremely difficult to find any certain point 
from which to commence measurements. Often he has to 
abandon the river bank altogether, and go some distance 
inland to fitid an ancient temple, or some tree or boundary 
pillar, from whence lie can with some degree of confidence 
start the survey. 

One thing is certain— this periodical movement of the 
great rivers, which seems to be in some degree influenced 
by the revolution of the earth, will not be checked by the 
feeble hand of man. However cunningly he designs an 
embankment, however deep he plants his piles and ranges 
his fascines, the subtle genius of the stream will find a 
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tliem high and dry ns a proof of ils conlciTipt foi hmnnnity 
and all its works. So is it ever witli him who essays to 
draw out Leviathan with a hoolc or push back llic ocean 
with a mop. 

•rhe.sc variations of tlic river's course may aiise from the 
most trivial causes, A siin^,' ijcl.s .safely anchored in the mud, 
becomes llic nucIcuH of a .slioal and diverts the current; a 
sunken boat, a dcpo.*iit of Kankar, a bod of stiff clay will 
produce the .same cffccl. Jiul sonic rivers arc more sedate than 
others. The Jumna, for instance^ maintains a fairly delinitc 
course. Writing of Farrukh.lbAd, Sir C. IClliolt tells us that 
" the Ganges, as iiecomcs its ^reat a^^c, keeps sedately wiLhia 
its bed, and only rolls wearily from one side In Ihc other. Hut 
the Kftmganga is a gambolling vagabuntl, and wandci-s ai Us 
own sweet will over many miles of country, carving out beds 
capriciously for itself, and leaving lliem as illogically ; so that 
it becomes quite exciting to watch it in its frolics antl to mark 
off on the map, as one inspects villages day by day, tlie 
different past courses of the river." 

I Icncc in many places wc fmd that the river has completely 
abandoned its ancient course and curved out a new channel 
for itself many miles away. Sueii is what \a known as the 
IJClrh Ganga — "old latly Gain:;eH" — which cui he traced in a 
line of swamps from the Aligarh district down to i'arrukhftb.ld. 
That this was ihe ancient ctiurso of the Htrcau\ is shown by 
the shrines and Iiennilagcs whicli slud its banks fur close on 
a Innulred miles. Vroni the Musulmfln clivonicles it would 
seem that this change in tlio river's course DCcurred in the lime 
of the Umperor Akbar, in the middle of the sixlecnlli century. 
More than twenty years ago the Gliftgra performed a similar 
feat In the Gorakhpur district,^scverlng during one rainy 
season sonic forty square miles of country from one of ils 
baronies. 

A fickle stream like tliia h the worst enemy of the peasant. 
Me never knows when it may sweep across his fields in 
destructive floods ; as Virgil says — Piuvia ingaiti sntu hcla 
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Under such conditions agriculture is a simple lottery and this 
in a great measure acconnts for the recklessness and improvi- 
dence of the riverine proprietors. 

Connected with this kind of fluvial action is the well 
recognised distinction between what arc known as the KhSidir 
and the B^ngar, — the former the lands close to the river bed 
which are liable to annual flooding witli the resultant alluvion 
or diluvioii; tlie latter the stable uplands, which though 
themselves the gift of the river in ancient times, are now no 
longer exposed to its influence. 

The Khadir of the larger rivers has something of the same 
character as that of the Lincolnshire Fens. In the rainy 
season mucli of it is for a time submerged. Sometimes the 
retreating floods leave behind them a deposit of rich silt; 
sometimes arid sand. Trees are few and lose their vigour as 
they force their roots deep into the sloppy subsoil. Here and 
there patches of tamarisk give shelter to sounders of wild pig, 
which boldly ravage at night the crops on the adjacent 
highlands, and with the first flush of dawn cautiously retreat 
into the thick covers on the edge of the river. Their incur- 
sions impose a heavy burden of field-watching upon the 
peasant, and check the production of the more valuable crops, 
such as the sugar-cane, which these animals specially love. 
Here British officers of the Tent Club make their annual 
outing and enjoy the most manly and exciting sport which 
the country affords. Their visits are, it is needless to say, 
welcome to the people, who will gladly turn out to beat the 
covers and assist in the hunt. The clean-feeding jungle boar 
is in quite a different category from the foul domesticated pig 
which swarms in the hamlets set aside for the village nicnlal 
races, and deserves the abhorrence which is felt towards it all 
through the oriental world. But for the wild boar the peasant 
has a healthy respect. He has little confidence in his old 
musket and rusty sword as weapons of offence against him. 
If no Saliib cares to spear him he wiU employ a gang of 
Kanjar gypsies or wild-eyed, savage ilanjflra nomads to thin 
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that makes the Knglish farmer's wife tolerant of an occasional 
raid by Reynard into her poultry yard. 

From the vcrf;e of the uplands the KhAdir in the cold 
weather presents the appearance of a flat desolate expanse. 
TWc grass has by this lime lost its aulvunn greenness and 
ossumes the brown tint which characterises the landscape. 
In places tlierc are sluggish streams and reedy marshes wliere 
wildfowl of ail kinds abound — snipe and teal and ducks of 
many varieties, kingfishers and waders, contemplative paddy 
birds immersed in the stalk of the wary frog ; a line of grey 
gecsc appears through the mist as with the approach of day 
they leave the gram field and seek shelter on some open 
sandbank amidst the stream. A jackal gorged with carrion 
creeps into the shade of the sedge ; a stealthy wolf, his jaws 
red with tVie blood of kid or fawn, sneaks through some 
thicket. Villages are few save where some eminence afTords 
a site raised high above flood level and gives a chance of 
saving the cattle when the floods are out. Usually there is 
only a hamlet of makeshift huts which can be easily abandoned 
in time of danger. Cultivation is scanty: but the soil, if not 
no deep and strong as that of the uplands, has at least the 
vigour of freshness ; the population is so sjiarsc and rents so 
low that new land can be selected yearly and the crops which 
can be saved from pigs and wild gecsc are often highly 
remunerative. 

The Kh.ldir, again, supplies excellent grazing for large 
herds of cattle, for buffaloes in particular, and tlie Ahir and 
GOjar speculate extensively in the prodviction of ghi, the only 
nitrogenous food which the orthodox Mindu can use. They 
seal it up in the empty kcrosinc oil tins which Iiavc become 
such an essential in rural life, aijd export it to the larger 
cities. Thia, except some secluded valleys in the Himalayas, 
is the last part of the Province where the absence of the men 
of these tribes for months at a time in charge of their cattle 
permits the domestic institution of polyandry. Damp and 
malaria work here as in the Tarai, and the herdsman of the 
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allows, to drive off the cattle of his wealthier neighbours and 
pass them on from one receiver's stall to another till all trace 
of them is lost. There are special local industries, the cutting 
of firewood, the collection of thatching grass, fibres for rope, 
reeds for matting; and here the Kanjar digs out the fragmnt 
roots of the Khaskhas of which he constructs the fragrant 
screens with which the European cools his house when the 
hot west wind blows. 

In some places, again, and in particular along the Jumna, 
the KhAdir is replaced by a tangle of wild ravines which 
slope from the uplands to the river's bank. Such is the 
rough country along the Chambal, which drains the Native 
States of Gwalior and Dholpur and finally joins the Jumna 
below Et.lwali. Here from an eminence you see as far as 
the eye can reach a labyrinth of rugged ravines and green 
valleys covered with acacia jungle, every prominent bluff 
showing the ruins of some robber stronghold of the olden 
time. This was for centuries a No Man's Land, an Alsatia 
occupied by wild RAjput tribes, robbers and raiders by pro- 
fession, who settled on the flank of the Imperial highway 
through the DuAb, and were a thorn in the side of the Musal- 
mfln administration. Many a talc is told of raid and rapine 
committed by these sturdy caterans. Armies often retired 
bafUcd before the difficulties of their fastnesses, and native 
rule could never maintain that steady pressure upon thcni 
which the condition of the country and its people necessitated. 
Tin's was left to British law to effect, and now the land has 
peace. The descendants of these freebooters draw a scanty 
livelihood from terracing their sterile ravines. They are 
always ready to negotiate a loan with a moneylender, but 
it is hard to serve a writ^on a defaulter, still harder without 
risk of life or limb for an outsider to eject them from their 
paternal acres and hold it in defiance of the opinion of the 
country side. Tlic experience of the Mutiny showed that 
they are as ready as ever to give trouble if they dared. 

Above the ravine country and the riverine KhSdir is the 
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again we uuist distinguish the tracts into which this region 
n.iturnlly divides itself. 

We have, first, the Diiab, the Mesopotannia.or land between 
the Jumna and the Ganges, which witliout the territory south 
of tl^c Ganges and Jumna included in its districts, has an 
area of about 22, $00 sqvuirc miles, two-thirds of Ireland ; 
secondly, the northern tract, including Oudh, Rohilkhand 
and the Gorakhpur and licnarcs Divisions— about 50,000 
square miles, a quarter of France- 

The Duftb is the fertile, thickly-populated tract extending 
between tl^c rivers Gauges and Jumt\a from Sahftranpur to 
their junction at Allahfibild. In the western part it is widely 
irrigated by the Upper and Lower Ganges Canal. Through 
it the J'-ast Indian and North-western Railways provide the 
main line of communication between the lleiigal Delta and 
the Pivnjilb. Junctions at AUahftbftd, Cawnpur, Tftndla, 
Hftthras and Aligarli link it with Oudh, Bombay and Central 
India. Its cliicf cities aiui commercial marls arc SahAraupur, 
whlcii commands the Dciua DOn valley: Mccrut, a large 
military cantonment : Aligarh, the scat of a flourishing Anfjlo- 
Mvih;mimadan College: HMhras, an entrepot for cotton and 
other country produce: mAwali, one of the Central Indian 
frontier posts: Cawnpur, an important trading mart and the 
seat of prosperous maiuifacturing industries ; AUahAbAd, the 
Provincial capital, the headquarters of the High Court 
and the chief public offices. Only the stream of the Jumna 
separates it from Delhi, now included in the PanjAb, from 
Agra, the Mughal capital, now a large and flourishing com- 
mercial city, and from Mathura, one of the holiest places of 
Hinduism. The railway has now quite displaced the rivers 
as a highway of commerce. This shown by the decadence 
of two once flourishing centres of trade— FarrukhAbAd in the 
Central DuAb and Mirzapur, formerly a great trade centre, 
to which large gangs of iJanjAra merchants in the old days 
conveyed tlic products of Central India and received in return 
iron and brass ware, cloth and salt. This rcfion has now been 
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The richest portion of t!ie Du&b is that to tlie west, i 
aided by an abundant water supply, the Jflts of Sahftr; 
Muzaflarnagar and Meerut are about the finest yeon" 
India. Mere will be seen the results of the labour of a 
industriou?;, sturdy peasantry, vast sheets of wheat and t 
sugar-cane, cotton, millets and maize. Here the f 
cattle are of the finest breed, and most thriving yeome 
n brood mare or two, the produce of which find a read 
at the agricultural fairs as remounts for our cavalry 
private use. It is only towards the lower apex of the 
that the opium poppy is largely grown ; all along i 
more particularly towards the east indigo is an imp 
staple. More especially at Cawnpur and Agra, just b 
the Jumna, there is an extensive factory industry, su 
with the best modern machinery and largely interested 
maimfactiM-e of cotton and woollen goods, and artic 
leather. Everywhere we find indications of an acti 
duslrial, commercial and agricultural life. 

The aspect of the country is that of an unbroke 
"spread like a green sea tlie wavelcss plain of Loinb 
which Sl^cUey saw from a noolt in the Eugancan hills, 
drained by the Ilindaii, ICSli and innumerable minor si 
which find their way sooner or later Into the Ganges 
Jumna. The scenery is monotonous in the extreme, b 
a quiet rural beauty of its own at certain seasons, 
early cold weather you can march for weeks throu 
almost unbroken stretch of the richest cultivation, 
barley or other cereals, the Arhar fields yellow with bl 
like an English gorse brake, thick masses of sugar-cai 
fields of tufted millet, the cotton with its white bolls, ; 
infinity of garden crop% popP/i P^PP'^'*i '^I'nt, anis 
cummin, the cucumber trailing over the brown house i 
the castor with its purple bluish leaves and stalk, 
vation is too close to allow much woodland or cull 
■waste to exist. At every mile or so you meet a viUag 
ling In the shade of its mango groves or pipal trees ; it 
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arc cut in the early spring the scene changes as if by magic. 
The country now looks dusty, baked and cheerless to a 
degree. This is specially tlie case in the rice-bearing tracts. 
The hot wind blows like the bbsl of a furnact; ; the sky 
resembles a great copper bowl ; tlie horizon is narrowed by 
a thick haze of dust ; the cattle cower for shelter in the 
scanty shade, :\nd all nature gasps with tliinst. Then after a 
time the wind lulls, the heavy clouds gather on the horizon, 
and the monsoon bursts with a roar of heaven's artillery. 
Tiie herbage revives at once, the trees arc green again when 
the grime is washed from their leaves; the ploughing and 
sowing of tlie rice and millets, the patient tillage which the 
coming spring crop needs call the peasant from the torpor of 
the hot weather. Then succeed weeks of drenching rain with 
intervals of damp relaxing heat. The rivers are all in flood, 
the country presents the appearance of a marsh ; fever and 
cholera, the pestilence that walketh in darkness, the destruc* 
tion that wasteth at noonday, claim their victims. At last 
the rains are checked, a cold chill rises witli the dawn, the 
soft mist collects in the lowlands. Then the peasant cuts 
his autumn ricc and millet and begins to collect the swelling 
cotton bolls. Mis oxen, refreshed by the enforced rest of 
the rains, and strengthened by the fresh store of herbage, are 
ready for the hard work of the early winter, the continvious 
series of ploughings for the wheat and barley, the severe 
exertion of hauling the laden water buckets from the depths 
of the well. The jaded Englishman looks up his rifle and 
cartridges and soon the white tents are pitched near his house, 
and all is made ready for a .start into camp. In a day or two, 
as he rides on his first march from headquarters he will find 
his tents pitched in some shady jnango grove, the horses 
tethered a short way off. the servants cooking in the shade, 
the village magnate awaiting an audience, a crowd of suitors 
ready for the opening of the court, a bare-legged runner 
hastening up with a bag of papers which will keep the 
Collector busy till the afternoon is well .spent. Then tea 
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struck, laden on a string of camels and carried ten miles 
forwards, where their owner meets them ready again next 
morning. And as he starts to join the fresh encampment 
nothing is left on the site of the place where he has halted 
for tlic day but the mouldering fires, the piles of ^raw 
and rubbish to tell of the busy crowd which occupied it only 
yesterday. 

But no niup or figures or description caa give any real 
idea of the teeming village life through which the official 
thus makes his annual progress ; the sheet of growing corn 
crops, the peasant laboriously turning up the rich brown soil, 
the oxen labouring at the well to the creak of the pulley and 
;hc driver's song, the children leading the cows and goats to 
pasliirc, the Brfthman ringing his little bell to caU liis god to 
attend the service, the women cooking, gossiping, squabbling, 
all in the open air; the old crone grumbling as she works 
the spinning-wliecl ; the brown faces, black eyes, bright 
dresses, and tinkling bangles of the girls as they laugh and 
chatter at the well; the grey-bcards settling village politics 
under the pipal tree. Life may be hard and sordid, but 
these careless souls somehow manage to enjoy it to the 
full, and no murmur of discontent ut their meagre lot 
rises to tlic gates of heaven from the lips of these toiling 
millions. 

The difficulty Is in this continuous Plain to get anything 
like a bird's-eye view of the geneial aspect of the country. 
There is no really lofty eminence from which the glance can 
sweep and take in its salient featuics. The oldest village 
mound, an accumulation of the debris of countless genera- 
tions, is only a petty hillock, and the view from it is every- 
where bounded by the {y ecn masses of the mango groves 
which surround it. Mere and there is an open vista which 
stretches out to the horizon in an unbroken expanse of rice 
cultivation or barren, salty plains. In the rains the rice tract 
is a [sheet of greenery; in the summer it resembles a grey, 
brown chessboard, broken up for convenience of irrigation 
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It is from some of tlic higlicr buiididgs in the cities alone 
that in the clear air of tlic cold weather, bcneatli a sky of 
cloudless blue, an extensive survey can be made. Tims, in 
all the Plain there is pcriiaps no pleasanter view than from 
tlicfbatllcmcnls of the Patchgarh fort, whence arc seen tlic 
pleasure house of the Nawfib, the minarets of the Karbala 
mosqnc, the ricii greenery of the hunting preserve, and far in 
the distance the faint silver line of the Ganges. So, from 
tJtc summit of the graceful clock-tower at Mirzapur you Jook 
down on the ceaseless movement of the gaily-drcsscd crowds, 
and the wliolc city resembles a forest, the white houses with 
tiicir rcd-lilccf roofs shou'ing at intervals through the trees 
which shade every bAzflr and courtyard. Or from one of the 
minarets of Aurang/.eb's mosque at Cenarcs you can watch 
the troops of pilgrims, the ballicrs at the Ghats, the glittering 
spires of a myriad temples, the .sucicd bulls moving ponder- 
ously along the crowded alleys, the monkeys playing on the 
roofs. A colder and sterner landscape nnfolds itself from 
the ramparts of a fort like that of Awa in the Central DuAb. 
Mere wc sec the narrow border of wheat and tobacco fields 
encircling the grey mud bastions of the RAjput Jitronghold, 
and beyond a wide dreary expanse of .salty barren waste, 
over wlu'di llic torrid wind of June blows with pitiless, 
scorching vigour. 

But hithcilo wc have spoken of life in the more favoured 
villages and cities. In tlie Central part of the DuQb, where a 
scries of years of excessive rainfall, insuflicient drainage, and 
wasteful use of canal water have raised the siibsoil level, 
malaria Is endemic, and wide tracts of new waste, the pallid 
frames of the people, all speak eloquently of the losses caused 
by fever. But this will be discussed more fully later on. 

There arc, again, many places where the soil is little better 
than sterile .sand, growing nothing but poor autumn millets, 
and unfit to produce sugar, cotton or wheat. Tlic more 
industrious peasant classes avoid lands like these, and cling 
to the rich loams and fertile clays. The sandy tract is the 
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homesteads are in direct contrast to the thriving agricultural 
settlements of the Jflt or the Kurmi. 

Far worse than these unfertile lands are what are known 
as the Osar plains, of which there are between four and five 
thousand square miles in the Province, at present absoluffely 
sterile. If this area could be brought under the plough, and 
support five hundred souls to the square mile, not under 
present conditions an excessive average, it would feed a 
couple of million mouths, about as much as tlie total increase 
of the population in the period 1881-91. The reclamation of 
Osar is thus an economical question of the greatest import- 
ance, and a small litciaturc has been devoted to it. 

Reh, or the saline deposit whicli is brought up to the sur- 
face by the combined action of water and the sun's heat, is 
not of uniform character. " Most generally carbonate of 
soda is the prevailing ingredient; at other times sulphate of 
soda; but both occur together, and associated with them in 
more or less; quantity arc common salt and salts of magnesia 
and lime. Of the origin of these salts there is no positive 
certainty, but they are most probably the salts wliich are 
dissolved out on the gradual decomposition of igneous rocks, 
and are subsequently deposited when the water that holds 
them in solution evaporates." ' So long as the surface 
remains covered with trees 01* vegetation these salts do little 
harm ; but with any rise in the subsoil water level, caused, 
for instance, by excessive canal irrigation or natural satura- 
tion, there would be a tendency for these salts to rise to the 
surface by the action of the sun's heat, aided by the capillarity 
of the clay subsoil. 

The appearance of Keh is unmistakeable. It shows itself 
either as a snowUke dcpgsit on the surface, oi- as a puffy 
crust of brownish efflorescence which crackles into dust as 
you walk over it. No better or safer riding ground can be 
found than a plain like this, as there are few depressions and 
no holes concealed beneatli the surface. Most Osar will 
produce in the rains some kind of herbage, generally of a 
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season it is almost completely bare. The worst point about 
it is, that in nioist tracts, notably those in whicli saturation 
is due to excessive use of canal water, it shows a decided 
tendency to spread and infest land hitherto free from its 
inflacncc. 

Tlie result of a long series of experiments has been to 
show that Osar may be reclaimed. If fenced in, and for a 
lime protected from grazing, the coarser grasses gradually 
gather strength, nnd spread more and more over the .surface ; 
the dust blown by the wind from neighbouring fields collects 
round their roots, and their periodicRl decay produces a thin 
layer of richer mould. With the increase of herbage the 
power of the sun in drawing up the salts from the .sub.soil 
becomes wcalcer, and in time the inferior vegetation is, to 
some extent, replaced by more nutritive grasses. Thi.s, the 
natural, i.s also the cheapest mode of reclamation. A similar 
result, at iv larger expenditure of capital, is produced by a 
deposit of silt or rich manure, or by flooding and embanking 
the surface water. But such methods, except under specially 
favourable circumstances, can hardly be remunerative. It i.s 
enough that the experiments hitherto made show that the 
reclamation of Osar is possible ; that no great financial 
results have been attained is only what might have been 
expected. Hut it should be different in the case of pcasajits 
devoting their surplu.** labour to the improvement of small 
patches in the neighbourhood of their own fields, and even if 
the land thus recovered from the waste never readies a higli 
point of fertility, it would at any rate grow wood and fodder, 
which they sorely lack. But the Indian cultivator is so con- 
servative, so wedded to traditional methods of farming, that 
it is difficult to induce him to undcstako a task which cannot 
be immediately remunerative. It is something to have shown 
that the attempt is not quite so hopeless as has hitherto been 
believed. As matters stand, all that the Osar plains produce 
is a little coarse grazing, and some of the salts and silica is 
worked up into the common glass bangles which the village 
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has taken place — the provision of fuel and fodder reserves. 
It is needless to say that under the native administration the 
forests were utterly neglected. Much land fitted only to 
grow trees was allowed to pass into private hands, and the 
existing forests were rutiilessly destroyed. The jungleinaii, 
as he wanders about, axe in hand, is an unmerciful wrecker 
of the forest, which he makes his home. He hacks and hews 
without the slightest discrimination, and, from sheer reckless- 
ness and want of thought, will destroy a promising sapling 
which, wlien cut, is quite useless to him. In the earlier 
period of our rule we were equally apathetic about forest 
conservation, and it was not till increasing pressure on the 
waste, and the new demand for wood, which arose with the 
development of the railway system, attracted attention, that 
the Government wa.s roused to a sense of the danger. Since 
that time forest conservation became an important business 
of the State. Hctween reserves and State forests the Indian 
Government now owns 108,000 square miles, and this will be 
extended as soon as Burma and Madras are fully dealt with. 
In forests alone it holds nearly the area of Italy— a property 
of enormous and yearly increasing value. The increased 
demand for fuel on the railways has again been met by the 
opening out of extensive collieries in various parts of the 
country. But these -sources of wood and fuel do little to 
help the peasant of the Plains to find a rafter for ]iis tliatcli, 
or the wherewithal to cook his cakes and boil his rice. 

In the earlier days of railway enterprise many splendid 
groves, particularly in Qudh and Rolulkhand, were cut down. 
This destruction of the woodland drew attention to other 
dangers. It became apparent that the loss of trees was 
likely to affect the annyal rainfall ; and where the railway 
pa.sses close to the Siwfllik hills the denudation of the slopes 
rendered them unable to absorb and retain the rainfall which, 
pouring all at once into the lower level, produced dangerous 
floods. In this Province the pressure of a dense population 
soon reduced the woodland area. Had the State interfered 
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Mirzapur, for instance, might have been saved fiom absolute 
denudation of the more vaiuablo trees, and would have, for 
ages to come, provided an ample supply of timber and fuel 
fbr large cities like Allahabad and Benares, and for the 
dcntjc population of the adjacent valley. In spite of this 
period of neglect, it is no small matter tiiat tlic Provincial 
Governni^cnt has now about 4,000,000 acrcy of reserved 
forest, somewhat less than the area of Connaught, under 
conservancy. 

liut the management of these forests has been an uphill 
task. It was only in the more secluded places tliat much 
valuable tin^ber remained uncut; the existing trees needed 
careful nursing, and much replanting was inevitable. Now 
the department is beginning to pay ; in 1893-94, tlic surplus 
revenue was about R.x. 70,000.' The chief danger to the 
timber is from forest fires. When aJl the undergrowth is 
parched in the fierce heat of an Indian summer, a spark from 
a herdsman's pipe, or even the very friction of the branches 
agaiu.Ht each other by the wind, is sufficient, on the autho- 
rity of Thucydides, if it were not corroborated by Indian 
evidence, to start a destructive conflagration. No more 
awful sight than h mountain side, on the Vindliyfin or 
SiwSlik range, in the grasp of the fire demon can well be 
imagined. In 1B93-94 attempts were made to protect 
2807 square miles, of wliicli 186 were burned. It lias been 
more than suspected that some of these fires were caused 
maliciously by villagers in the neighbourhood, smarting 
under a sense of wrong at the restrictions imposed upon 
them ; but, as a rule, there is not much tension between the 
Forest officer and the villagers on his border. 

The form of conservation now ifi force provides for the 
survey of each block of forest, and the preparation of a 
working plan for future action. Open paths arc cleared so 
as to isolate the blocks and reduce the area of fires ; com- 
munications are opened up for the utilisation of produce, 
such as building materials, bamboos, fibres, and the like. 
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Lopping and felling are carried on as required, and nurseries 
arc established for the propagation of the more valuable 
trees. That these reserved forests will in time become a 
most valuable State property is certain. 

But the preservation of these forests does not much relieve 
the lack of fuel and fodder in the villages at a distance from 
them. That part of the reserved area in which grazing is 
allowed supplies grass to about tliree-qiiartcrs of a million of 
catUe, merely a drop in the ocean as compared with existing 
stocks. As regards fuel, again, the peasant of the Plains 
depends on the twigs which his children collect in the small 
village waste, on the dry stems of some of the crops whicli 
he raises, and, in particular, on the dung of hi.s cattle. 
Hitherto the comfortable theory has been widely accepted* 
that this had little influence on the manure supply, because 
most of the nitrogen pas.«!e(l away into tliu air and was 
washed down again into the soil by the periodical rains, 
while a large proporlion of the other valuable constituents 
survived in tlie ashes. Dr Voelckcr has clearly shown the 
fallacy of this belief ; as a matter of fact, by the burning of 
manure 07 per cent, of the nitrogen is absolutely lost, besides 
the physical and mechanical effects which the manure, in its 
natural state, produces on the soil. 

Except where casual grazing is supplemented hy the 
growth of fodder crops and .stall feeding, the scantiness and 
lack of nutritive qualities in the food, which the ordinary 
Dufib bullock can pick up, are shown by its emaciated 
condition. The margin of waste available is diminishing 
yearly with the extension of cultivation, and much of the 
waste shown by statistics is really salt-infested plains, or 
other lands which produce little fodder. The suggestion has 
been made that the State should compulsorily acquire 
patches of land and conserve them as fuel and fodder 
reserves. But the difficulties attending such a measure are 
immense, and the advantages doubtful. It would involve 
the wholesale ejectment of people whom it would btj im- 
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ventioii of trespass would be a very serious task, and lead to 
much irritation ; and, lastly, there seems reason to believe 
that the present stock of cattle is excessive. A people 
who rcv'ere the cow as a godling' will not send useless beasts 
10 ^he shambles, and thus their numbers tend to overpass 
tlie fodder resources. On tlie otlicr hand, a first-class 
agriculturist, like the Jflt, finds no difficulty in growing an 
ample stock of artificial fodder and in stall-feeding his cattle. 
A smaller area, treated In this way, will supply a larger 
amount of food than a grazing ground, which all may use. 
It is obviously to the reduction of useless animal mouths, 
and to the extension of stall feeding, that wc must look for 
an improvement in the existing state of things. 
. We have thus dealt with some economical problems which 
specially affect the Duftb before altemptintj to describe the 
special character of the remainder of the Plains. 

The chief distniction between Oudh, Rohilkhand, and Gor- 
akhpur, as compared with the DuAb depends upon the fact 
that they are, on the whole, cooler, damper and belter wooded, 
and tliat the saline area is less extensive. The population is 
moie distinctively Hindu than in the Upper Duftb, whicli also 
suffers niucli less from congestion. These districts grow less 
fine wheat, more rice and siij^ar. This part of the country 
does not possess and does not so urgently require those 
immense canals which with so much advantage irri^jatc the 
Duab. Here the risk of a failure of the annual rains is much 
more rarely felt ; with water much nearer the surface wells 
are more efficient and easily woikcd, and irrigation from 
tanks is more common. Rohilkhand, eastern Oiidh, and the 
adjoining districts are the main scat of the very profitable 
and rapidly-increasing sugar industry, and the climate and the 
habits of the people render the important State monopoly, 
the opium poppy, workable. No peasant can surpass the 
western Jftt as a grower of wheat and cotton, and this mode 
of agriculture suits his broader style of farming. Poppy, on 
the other hand, is more of a garden crop, requirincr a vast 
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which orly the Kurmi or KAchhi, who is more of the market 
gardener type, can supply. Poppy, too, is CKtrcmcly sensitive 
to cold, and cannot be grown with success in the harsher 
western climate. Besides this, it thrives better on well irriga- 
tion than on the water of the canal. * 

It is in the extension of the cultivation of sugar that tlic 
best chance of an improvement in the agriculture of Northern 
India probably lies. In 1891-92 this crop occupied 1,363,000 
acres, or al)out 6 per cent, of the area under autumn crops. 
The average outturn of irrigated cane calculated in Gur, or 
coarse siagar, in preparing whicli tlie juice is simply boiled 
down and inspissated without removing the treacle, may i>e 
taken as varying from 2400 to 1600 lbs. per acre. After 
supplying local wants of a people among whom sweets of 
various kinds are an essential article of food, the exports 
from the Province amounted to 180,000 tons, of wiiicli over 
two-lhirds went to the Fanjab and RAjputSna. Tliat the 
demand is enormous may be concluded from the fact that in 
i889-r)o sugar to the value of R.x. 1,900,000 was imported into 
India from Mauritius. Enquiries in Calcutta show that the 
average consumption of sugar is about 60 lbs. per head per 
annum. It is the main support of the pilgrim on his 
travels, and in places like Allahabad and HardwAr, at the 
periodical bathing fairs, the sales of sweetmeats arc immense. 

Sugar production must have been a very ancient Indian 
industry. This ir, proved by the names for its preparations, 
and by the references in the Institutes of Manu, which 
exempt the weary traveller from punlsliment if he plucked a 
cane or two from a roadside field, a picture of rural life which 
in its reality and vividness recalls the prevailing custom in 
modern times. But it is iwobable that much of the sugar in 
ancient times was obtained from the juice of the palm. It is 
as difficult to imagine how the Indian peasant could ever 
have existed without sweets as to conceive what with him 
could have taken the place of tobacco. 
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the higher art of cultivation. If the crop is to succeed the 
soil must be repeatedly ploughed and heavily manured ; the 
weeding, hoeing and protecting it from its numerous enemies 
involve constant toil. Manure follows the cane, and where 
the'crop is grown it is more evenly distributed over the 
village area. The crushing and boih'ng require care and 
some empiric chemical knowledge. 

In former days the cane was always crtishcd in a rude 
wooden or stone mortar, in which the pestle was slowly 
revolved by the patient labour of the oxen. This inefficient 
and wa-steful machine has been largely replaced by the more 
economical iron roller mill, which enables the crop to be 
crushed us it ripens, reduces the amount of wastage, and 
supplies the juice in a cleaner state. This is tiie only modern 
farming implement which the peasant has up to the present 
readily adopted. But much still remains to be done to 
improve the system of manufacture. A yreat improvement 
would at once result from the establishment of co-operative 
factories on the model of an English or Danish creamei-y, but 
the suspicious nature of the people and lack of capital at 
present render this impossible. With better appliances, more 
technical knowledge of improved methods of manufacture, 
and greater regard for cleanliness, it is probable that before 
long Northern India will not only fully supply local wants, 
but leave a large margin for foreign exportation. As it is, 
cultivation is largely increasing, and the area under the crop 
has more than doubled in half a century. 

Rice, again, to the cast takes the place of wheat to the 
west, and here alone is it largely used for food. The people 
to the east eat rice and pulse ; those to the west wheat, 
barley and millets. Rice thrive^ best under the heavier 
rainfall of the northern submontane districts. Hence in this 
pait of the Province the Khartf or rain crop is all important. 
The farmer to the west pays his rent out of his wheat and 
cotton, and grows a patch of mai/c or millets as food for his 
family and fodder for his cattle : to the east he livps mnlnlv 
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To continue the distinction between these two parts of the 
Province, there is a striking contrast in the village life The 
tradition of raid and rapine, when tlie land was harried by 
Sikh and Marhatta not a century ago, survives to the west in 
the form of the homestead. Here the houses are heiivy- 
walled, flat-roofed, crowded within a Hinited area, generally 
planted on a mound rising over the surrounding lowlands, 
and tlic village from the outside looks like a miniature fort, 
the entrance narrow and winding, the outer wall circuit 
obviously arranged with a view to defence against sudden 
attack. To tlic cast the village site is more open, and the 
houses less huddled together within a narrow space ; the 
population freely disperse?^ itself in unprotected hamlets 
spread in convenient positions over the whole village area. 
This growth of hamlcLs is a predominant factor in the village 
economy. Not only is it tlic direct rei^ult of a long period of 
uninterrupted peace, but it has tlie special advantage of 
ensuring the more even distribution of manure ovtir the 
whole village area, brings labour nearer to its scene of work, 
and allows the menial castes, — the currier, sweeper, and their 
kindred, who arc an abomination to the orthodox Hindu, — 
to establish their tittle independent communities in which 
they can practise their special industries without offending 
the feelings of others, and freed from the irksome restraints 
imposed by their more orthodox neighbours. 

The predominant feature, however, distinguishing the cast 
from the west is that in the latter the pressure of population 
on the resources of the soil is much less. This will be 
discussed more in detail in another connection. Here it is 
sufficient to note that while Ballia has 805 souls lo the square 
mile, Sahftranapur at thc^other end of the Province has but 
446. To the west, then, the pressure on the land is much 
less severe ; rents are lower, and the landless village labourer 
is much less a lialf-starvcd serf. 

We have noticed in passing the village groves which, 
thoiiph finer and more abundant in the countrv north and 
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one of the means of religious advancement, and the destruc- 
tion of thcin among orthodox Hindus is opposed by a 
stnngent sanction. This conception of the holiness of the 
grove is further shown by the rule wliicli prohibits the use of 
the-fruit until one of the trees h married to tlic adjacent well 
by a parody of the regular ceremony. Some of these gfovcs 
nrc of enormous extent. There are h) man)' places gioves 
known as the I-Aldi Vcvti, because they are supposed to 
contain loo.ooo trees. Others are of great antiquity, the 
trees as tiicy decay being carefully replaced. That at Man- 
dawar in tlie Bijnor district is pcrliaps the most ancient 
grove in Indiiv, bcin^ now situated on the very spot wiicrc 
the Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang rested in the seventh 
century of our era. 

The grove iiolds a promnicnt part In the social life of the 
village community. Beneath its shade nestles the common 
shrine; here the cattle find shelter in the fierce heats of 
summer; it is the playground of the children, the halting 
place of strangers, from the Collector with his camp In the 
cold weatiicr to the wandering trader and the long-liaired, 
ash-smcarcd Jogi or Sannyflsi on his rounds to visit his clients. 
The fruit is very generally regarded as common pro]>(_'ny, 
and when the country mango with its tart, turpentine Havour 
is ripe, it supports a large number of the poorer village 
menials until tiic early autumn crops arc fit for food. 

Nothing is more picturesque in a quiet way than one of 
these village groves in the camping .season. The pleasant 
contrasts of light and shade, the brown, gnarled trunks of 
the trees, the dark green foliage of the mango, the lighter 
coloured leaf of tlic ptpal, the feathery brandies of the 
bamboo, the delicate tamarind, al^vays a favourite with the 
early Muhammadan settlers, reflected in the still water of 
the neighbouring tank, the graceful spire of the Saiva shrine, 
by which sits a contemplative BrAhman or ascetic smeared 
with ashes, his thoughts far from the concerns of this world 
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the pasture. Hence the Sanskrit writers, with a keen sense 
of natural beauty, called the eventide GodhQll, the time 
when the dust rises as the kine come home. 

Tiie ravages of war iiave often played havoc with these 
village groves. General Sleeman, writing in 1835,^ says 
that there was not a grove or avenue, only a few solitary 
trees to be seen between Delhi and Meerut, where now the 
country is covered with splendid plantations. Tiiis was the 
work of Sikh raiders. In the time of Bishop Heber,^ 1825, 
the beautiful avenue of trees on the road between Agra and 
F.itchpur Sikri seems not to have been in existence ; at 
least an observant traveller like him could hardly have 
failed to mention it. Arboriculture is a matter on which 
our Government has ever laid much stress. The banks of 
the Canals and their distributaries have been largely utilised 
in this way. There are now nearly forty thousand acres of 
Canal plantations, and in modern years all the more im- 
portant roads have been provided with the shade which is 
so welcome to the wearied traveller. 

In close connection with the village grove is the village 
tank. T]ic.sc arc most numerous to the east of the Province, 
where they arc largely used for irrigation. In one of these 
districts, Azamgarh, there arc no less than 1500 artificial 
tanks, and few villages in the country do not possess a foul 
depression where bricks are made and clay excavated for 
building purposes. These become brim-full of water in the 
rains; but as the season advances it is spent on the Held.s 
or drunk by the cattle till it becomes almost dry in the cold 
weather. Some of the larger artificial reservoirs date from 
prehistoric times, and to the east are attributed to the Sufn's 
or RAjbhars, Dravidian races who probably became lords of 
the country during the temporary eclipse of Aryan civilisa- 
tion, after the fall of the Gupta dynasty. Some of these 
ancient tanks are of much larger area than those of the 
present day, which are seldom more than an acre in extent. 
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obviously based on religious considerations. The new tanks 
have their greatest length from cast to west in connection 
with sun worship ; those of older date from north to south. 
Bathing in some of tliese tanks is a deed of piety, and acts 
as a cure of disease; otlicrs arc holy because they adjoin 
some sacred shrine. At some of these tanks it is part of 
tlie pilgrim's ritual to assist in deepening it by removing 
a basketful of mud from the bed. liut a rich man who 
proposes to excavate a tank always selects a new site, 
cither because lie wishes it to be altogether identified with 
his name or dreads sharing the ill luck of the old excavator. 
Hence many tanks arc wofully silted up and hold little 
water. The tank, with its lofty earthen banks covered witii 
fine trees, looks like an ancient fort, and is a conspicuous 
feature in the landscape of the Plains. But as the water' is 
drunk by men and cattle, used for purposes of ablution, and 
by the waslierman, specialists in sanitation look upon it 
with well-grounded suspicion, and it is doubtless an agent 
in the diffusion of epidemic disease. 

Of largo lakes the Plains are singularly destitute. Marshes 
there are in plenty, and a day's journey will seldom be 
passed without meeting with one of these depre^^sions, often 
the ancient channel of some river, a mass of coarse grass and 
rushes abounding in all kinds of water-fowl. Such is the 
Noll Jhil in Mathura, .six miles long, about half the length 
of Windermere, which. is supposed to be an old channel of 
the Jumna. The Bakhira or Moti Jhil, the pearl lake, on 
the border of Gorakhpur and Basti, is rather smaller than 
this; the Suraha Jhil in Ballia is about the same siite, and 
])ractically a back water of the Ganges. More interesting 
than these arc the splendid artifv:ial lakes which Bundcl- 
khand owes to the enlightened Chandel dynasty. These 
arc formed by enormous masonry dams built across the 
mouth of the valleys. One of them at Mahoba in Hamir- 
pur lias a circumference of five miles. Some enclose 
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bourliood of the Station covers tlic country with wntcr over 
a stretch of many miles in the rainy season. Tliis is about 
the only place where anytiiin^j in tlic shape of good yacliUng 
can be enjoyed in tlic Plains. 

Tiie Himalayan lake is of a different type. It has often 
been formed by a landslip, which blocks the outlet of a 
valley and forms a more or less i)crmancnt embankment 
Such was the Gohna lake, which was suddenly formed about 
three yc'dVR ago by the subsidence of the hill-.side on one 
of the upper tributaries of the Ganges. Behind this the 
water gradually accumulated till it overtopped and washed 
away the barrier. 'J'his fortunately was slowly scoured 
away by the torrent; if it had suddenly collapsed a terrible 
inundation would certainly have devastated the valley below. 
One of the Kumaun lakes, Naini T^ll. seems to have been 
fonncd in the .same way, but here the cmbankuicnL has 
continued ])ennanenl; others, according to the theory of sonic 
obiiervers, aic the residt of glacial nfTcncy. These lakes arc 
not of any considerable size. Naini TAl has a circumference 
of rather more than two miles j Uhim Tal is slightly larger, 
Naukuchiya, as its name implies — "tlic lake of the nine 
corners" — is distinguished by its varied outline. These 
lakes, all in the immediate neighbourhood of the sanatorium 
occupied by the heads of the Local Government, in the hot 
and rainy seasons provide the visitors with ample amuse- 
ment in tlic way of fishing and boating. 

Many of tlie lakes in the Plains support a large and in- 
dustrious community of fishermen and bird-catchers, growers 
of the Singlifua or water-nut, diggers of edible roots, planters 
of the Boro rice on the slushy banks, as the water recedes. 
These plantations, patches of the brightest emerald green, 
arc a welcome break in the otherwise dreary land.scape of 
the hot season. 

Something has been already .said of the hill Hora, which is 
remarkable for its variety and beauty. Among trees wc find 
many which a\)proximatc lo the Chinese type, such as the 
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Other varieties. That of the southern !iiUs is more scanty 
and unintcrestinE. Poorest of all is the flora of the Plains, 
where the plants are not only few in kind but singularly 
unattractive. "Everything in India smells except the 
flowers," is one of the two feeble epigrams, which, on the 
authority of Sir Ah' Baba, form tlic only permanent in- 
tellectual enjoyment of jaded vl.sitors at Simla. The ex- 
planation of the poorness of the flora of tiie Plains lies in 
the uniformity of the soil and the rigour of the climate — 
parching heat and .steamy dampness succeeded by sharp 
cold destroy all but the hardiest plants. Most of the land 
is under cultivation, and the peasant persistently destroys 
everything which can be called a weed. Any green stufl 
which grows in secluded comers is devoured by cattle or 
goats, or grubbed up as fodder for horses or .stall-fed 
animals. For the abundant vegetation, the bright flowers 
and luxuriant plant life usually associated with a tropical 
country, we must look elsewhere than in northern India. It 
is only in the Tnrfli that the coarser grasses and reeds 
attain a considerable vigour of growtli, and it is only in 
Gorakhpur, to the extreme cast, where the plnnts character- 
istic of the Gangctic Delta begin to appear, that any variety 
in the flora can be found. 

The fauna, on the contrary, is large and varied and more 
interesting to the ordinary European resident, wliere every 
one is more or less devoted to sport. Practically there is no 
preservation of game except in the jungles owned by some of 
the native nobility, who maintain the game for their own 
amusement or for an occasional battue on the visit of some 
official magnate, or in the j^t villages to the west, where tlie 
peacock is regarded as a sacred biyj and the people are quite 
ready to turn out with their bludgeons and attack Mr Thomas 
Aticins if he venture to shoot one. In tracts again owned by 
landholders of the banker class, who have the Jaina prejudice 
against the destruction of animal life, the sportsman will meet 
little encouragement, if he <lo not encounter actual resistance. 
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grouse moor or deer forest in Scotland. This is one of the 
chief alleviations of Indian service, and it is devotion to 
shooting, polo and pig sticking that produces in the subaltern 
that activity, coohiess and self-reliance which have made him 
such an admirable leader of men on active service. In most 
places pig sticking, coursing, snipe, partridge, ducks, quail, an 
occasional antelope, spotted or ravine deer can be found 
without mueh trouble and within fairly easy distance of 
headquarters. 

Hut within the present generation the larger game have 
been much reduced by the clearance of jungle and the ex- 
tension of cultivation. Tlie iVIuhammadan Emperors hunted 
large grime in places where they no longer exist. Thus, 
Kiro/. Shflh hunted the rhinoceros in SahAranpur in i379; 
they are now met with only in Assam and the NepSl Tariii, 
but semi-fossilised remains of the beast have been found in 
lianda. There are still a few wild elephants in the SiwSlik 
ranf^e ; formerly ihcy were much more common. According 
to Dr Buchanan Hamilton tiiey were numerous and destruc- 
tive in Gorakhpur in the early years of this century. Akbar 
used to hunt them at Narwar near Jharnsi, in Bundelkhand, 
and at Kantit, close to Mirzapur. In quite recent times the 
Hfljas of 13a1rAmpur captured herds of them in the Gonda 
forests of Northern Oudh.> 

The same is the case with the tiger, which was formerly 
much more widely spread than is the case at present. Thus, 
Dr Buchanan Hamilton describes how in 1769, in a year of 
famine, so many cattle perished that the tigers, deprived of 
their ordinary food, attacked the town of Bhawapflr in 
Gorakhpur and killed about four hundred people. The 
inhabitants Hed, and the, place remained for some years 
deserted.- In 1803 they were shot on the Ganjjes below 
Kannuj. Tliese animals are very unwilling to venture into 
the open Plain unless there be a continuous belt of jungle, 
which enables them to reach the hills or the jungles of the 

' Biictmnan Hamiilon, EoUeni India, li. 502 ; Blochtnann, Alii t-aJibari, '\. 
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Tarai. Hence, lliough they were very numerous in Gorakhpur 
after the Mutiny, their numbers have largely decreased in 
recent years, and the same process is at work in South 
Mirzapur, where tiiey abounded in quite recent years. The 
last haunt of the tiger is now along the sub-Himalayan 
districts and in the Vindhyan and KaimQr ranges in BAnda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur. There seems no immediate danger 
of their becoming extinct in these parts of the country for the 
present, but every year they become more wary. There is 
at least one officer of the Provincial Civil Service still doing 
duty who has killed with his own rifle more than a hundred 
tigers; such a feat is not likely to be repeated. 

The methods of tiger shoothig vary. In the sub-Himalayan 
districts the usual course adopted is to beat the animal out of 
the swamps and covers in which he conceals himself and 
surround him with a line of elephants. This is undoubtedly 
the finest form of the sport. A considerable number of 
sportsmen can combine in the hunt, and in the final struggle 
every one has a chance of a shot. This method is impossible 
along the Vindhyan iiills. The valleys are too precipitous 
and the jungles too thick and abounding in thorny trees to 
admit the free passage of the elephant with the howdah. 
Here, when the presence of a tiger in a particular jungle is 
proved by his killing the young buffalo tied up as a bait, the 
hills lining the valley in which he has his lair are guarded by 
a number of men posted in trees, who act as " stops," in case 
the animal attempt to slink away, and he is then driven in 
the directions of the machAns or posts where the sportsmen 
take their stand. The hunt by means of elepliants is certainly 
the finer form of the sport; but in the other the odds against 
the tiger arc not so great as is commonly supposed. If he is 
an experienced beast, who has gone through the ordeal of a 
drive on some former occasion, the chances are that he will 
cither creep past the " stops " who are posted on the crest of 
the ravine, or he will conceal himself in a clump of grass and 
break back with a series of growls through the line of beaters ; 
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cover the bed of the ravine. Under such circumstances it 
needs a cool hnnd and bteady eye to kill or mortally wound 
him. If he once escape into the thick jungle behind the 
mach^ins the case is almost hopeless. 

What makes tiger shooting such a fascinating sport is its 
infinite variety and unexpectedness. The beast Is extraordin- 
arily wary, of enormous activity and resource. No two tigers 
will behave in the si\mc way. One Uom the outset assumes 
the offensive, charges the beaters, springs at the "stops," and 
if he is in the end forced to face the rifles, docs so with 
magnificent courage and ferocity. Anotlier will slink in the 
undergrowth, creep through the grass and bamboos, to the 
colourii of which hi.'* own stripes are so admirably adapted, 
and meet as lie deserves the fate of a coward. The interest 
of the business is really intense when the animal is known to 
be afoot. Any moment he may burst the jungle screen which 
conceals him from the sportsman, and his footfall is so li^iht, 
his wariness so extreme, that there is no time for preparation 
to meet him. One rustle in the grass, one streak of yellow 
and black flashing through an opening in the jungle, and if 
the bullet does not strike him truly he is lost for ever. 

The lion has entirely disappeared from the Province. The 
last specimen killed was at SheorAjpur near AllahSbftd iji 
1864. Now-a-days it is only in KftthiAwftr, on the we.stern 
coast, or in the wilder parts of UftjputAna, that a siray survivor 
of an almost extinct race is encountered. 

In some places, particularly in the rocky hills of Mirzapur, 
LJAnda or JIiAnsi, the leopard is often found. lie can seldom 
be shot in a drive, as his cunning is extreme, and he will lie in 
the grass and break back or slink along a crevice in the rocks 
as the beaters advance, y/hen cornered he is perhaps more 
plucky and dangerous than even the tiger. A squealing goat 
tied up near his haunts in the dusk is often an irresistible 
bait for this exceedingly cautious beast. 

The wolf is seldom shot, though numerous in some parts. 
In the very early dawn he may .sometimes be met with 
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Sometimes he takes to killing children, and will charge in the 
dusk along a villagu lane and snap up one of the babies as 
they play. The Kanjar gipsy tracks him to his den and 
smokes hhn out for the sake of the Government reward. But 
he often passes off jackal cubs as those of the wolf, and it is 
not easy to detect the fraud. In all probability the number 
of wolves killed is much smaller than would appear from the 
statistics. In the three years ending in 1892 the number of 
persons killed by wild animals was 702. In 1891, 34 persons 
were killed by tigers ; leopards, wolves and hyenas accounted 
for the rest. In 1895 the ferocity of wolves, more particularly 
in the Rohilkhand and Mcerut Divisions, was remarkable. 
They killed no less than 24C person.s, mostly young children, 
and it ha-s been found necessary to oftcr enhanced rewards 
for the destruction of these brutes. In the same year a man- 
eating tiger in Kumaun caused 27 deaths before he was sliot. 

The loss of life by snake-bite among the native population 
is more serious. The statistics show within the same period 
i7,>65 deaths from this cause, and the accidents reported arc 
probably much less than the actual number. In the year 
1895 in these provinces 4536 persons , died of siiakc-bitc. 
At one time the destruction of snakes was actively en- 
couraged by granting rewards to the professional snake- 
killing tribes; but it was found that speculators took to 
rearing snakes. This led to the discontinuance of the rewavtl 
system, and the Government was obliged to be contented 
with an academic warning to the people to clear away jungle 
from the neighbourhood of their houses, and to avoid poking 
into corners and walking about in the dark. Many old 
ladies still believe that the risk of being bitten by a snake is 
one of the chief dangers of Indian Ij/c. As a matter of fact, 
many Europeans spend years in the country and never sec a 
venomous snake. The bungalow is a place where snakes do 
not usually visit, and if they do venture there their presence 
is easily detected. It is hardly too much to say that the 
number of authenticated deaths from snake-bite among the 
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The graceful black buck is an animal which has much 
decreased since the extension of railways and the intro- 
duction of long-range rifles. Dr fiuchanan Hamilton, speak- 
ing- of the eastern part of tlie Province, says that in 1813 a 
sportsman might see a thousand of them in a day, and he 
notices a quaint belief current at the time, that " formerly the 
whole country being covered with long coarse grass swarm- 
ing with muskitocs, the antelope bred only once in two 
years; but since much has been cleared, and the number of 
muskitoes decreased, it is alleged that they breed every 
year." 1 

With the clearance of jungle, the finest Indian deer, the 
S^inbhar and Chital, have also much decreased in numbers. 
They still abound in the preserves of the Mahftriija of 
Benares in the Mirzapur district, when he beats his best 
jungles for the amusement of some favoured visitor. No one 
wlio has seen the stream of animals beaten out on sucii 
occasions will ever forget the sight. 

Passing from the flora and fauna, wc may close this chapter 
with some account of the soils and climate. 

The proper classification of Indian soils is based on two 
distinct factors — the chemical or physical constitution of 
the soil and its relation in position to the village site. For 
practical purposes, and in particular for the fixation of rent, 
the latter is the more important. From this point of view 
the lands of a village arc usually divided into three con- 
centric belts— that close to the homestead, which receives 
most of the manure, more frequent irrigation and more 
careful tillage, adapting it to the production of the most 
valuable crops— the finer cereals, sugar-cane, and cotton, 
garden vegetables and opium; the middle belt, inferior in 
quality and less carefully manured, irrigated and tilled ; and 
lastly, the belt on the outskirts, which receives little or no 
manure, and grows the coarser and poorer crops, which are 
in some places exposed to damage from pigs, deer, monkeys, 
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of the Alig.irh district, where, for tiie best irrigated land in 
the belt close to the homestead, tlic rent is Rs. (2 per acre ; 
in the intermediate belt, Rs. 8-12-0; In the most distant 
Ks. 4-12-0. 

Viewed, ayain, from ti\e physical aspect, soils may be 
roughly divided into loam and those in whtcli cKiy or sand 
preponderates. This is tlic case generally all over the 
Plains, where, in the geological character of its soils, India 
exhibits far less variation than England. The loam is 
probably in a great measure an artificial soil, the result of 
the application of manure, irrigation, and the careful tillage 
of centuries to various grades of clayey or sandy soils. The 
two really distinct types are tlie clay and the sand. The 
localisation of clay is due to the fact that the aluniina of 
the neighbouring slopes, being soluble, is conveyed by the 
agency of water from the higher ground and deposited in the 
depressions- Hence the slopes, being denuded of their clay, 
arc usually lighter than the higher uplands, and often ex- 
ceedingly unfertile. 

The characteristics of a cl.ay soil arc the extreme minute- 
ness and adhesiveness of its particles, which render it com- 
pact and tenacious. It is capable of absorbhig a large 
amount of moisture which it assimilates slowly and retains 
with ob.stinacy. In seasons of drought it cakes and gives 
little sustenance to plant life. It has a strong power of 
retarding the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter. 
It is difficult to plough except under the most favourable 
-conditions. If the season is too wet it clogs the share, and 
it is impossible to turn it up; in n, dry year it resists the 
plough like a brick. Owing to its dcn.sity and obstinacy, 
ihosc plants thrive best which ha'Ve the smallest and most 
fibrous roots, such as rice, wheat, gram, and peas ; those with 
bulbous roots will not thrive in it. There are various grades 
of clay — some containing hardly any organic matter, others 
more; others, again, whitish or yellowish grey in colour, and 
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the detritus of rocks in the water-shed of the chief rivers, 
worn down and triturated by friction until the particles have 
become minute in the extren:ic. \Vc sec it at its worst in the 
sandy deserts of RAjputSna. Much of it has been blown by 
steady wnids from the river beds, and deposited over the 
adjoining slopes, where the action of the periodical rains 
soon robs it of any admixture of clay. One has only to ex- 
perience an Indian dust or sand storm to realise the effect 
produced by the wind in dispersing it. In the dcptii of the 
hot season, a sudden increase in the torrid heat, and a lull 
in the wind, presage a storm. Presently a dense black cloud 
ristis in the horizon ; darkness rapidly spreads over the sky; 
all nature is hushed in anticipation, and the birds hasten to 
the ne.irest thicket for .shelter. Often with a burst of tlumdcr 
the storm breaks; masses of sand and dust are driven across 
the plain. It penetrates through t!ic most closely-fitted 
doors and windows, and everything is soon covered with a 
coating of almost impalpable dust. Then perhaps with a 
few drops of rain a welcome coolness revives exiiausted man 
and beast, only to be succeeded by a more intense heat a 
day or two later on. 

Hence wc often find the sand taking the shape of low, 
billow-like mounds, as the snowdrifts after a winter storm 
on the Yorkshire moons. These .sand dunes may be traced 
in the Upper Diiftb almost from the banks of the Ganges to 
those of ttie Jumna. As is the case on parts of the French 
coast, these dunes tend to encroach on the more fertile lands; 
but usually before long they become compacted by the roots 
of plants, and arc in time cultiirable, grow'u\g a niggard crop 
of starveling millet. 

The main distinction between the clay and the sand lies in 
their power of retaining moisture. The alluvial soil of the 
Plains is composed of alternating strata of these two classes 
of soil, and the fertility of any given tract depends on the 
degree to which they are intermixed. Where clay prevails 
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thirsty sand is dosed with plentiful manure, the snddcn 
luxuriant growth is only temporary, and after a few seasons 
of fatness the )find ceases to respond to the industry of the 
peasant. And each class of soil feeds its own race of men. ' 
The jat and KSchhi, tiie former the type of the general 
farmer, the latter of the market gardener, cling to the rich 
loams ; the Kurmi and Lodha, growers of rice, prefer the 
deep clays; the GCljar and RAjput, whose profession is the 
tending of cattle, who detest fatigue and the monotonous toil 
of husbandry, draw a precarious livelihood from the meagre 
sandy tracts. 

In the southern hilly region, besides the barren gravels- 
which Virgil tells us "scarce serve the bees with humble 
cassia flowers and rosemary" — 

" Nniii ieium quiilein (livosi glnrcti riiris 
Vix liuimiis npibui iasin% roremgiie iin'iiis/rat" — 

we find the Regar, or so-caUed " black coUon " ^oil. charac- 
teristic of Bundelkhand. In some places it is supposed to 
be derived from basalt by surface decomposition ; in others 
from the impregnation of arjjillaceous earth with organic 
matter, often with a considerable amount of carbonate of 
lime. Hut the various processes by which it has been 
created are still imperfectly understood, and some pcculiaii- 
tics in its distribution require further explanation. In some 
parts this soil prevails to a depth of from 20 to (5o feet ; it 
swells under the moisture of the rains like an Irish bog, and 
is then quite impassable; in the winter and hot weather it 
cracks into immense clods, which make riding over it most 
dangerous. It is commonly believed to need no manure; 
but Dr Voelcker' is inclined to doubt if it be so rich in 
organic matter and nitrogenous I\igredictits as to be incap- 
able of exhaustion. It yields with Httlc trouble to the 
peasant excellent wheat and the finest varieties of Indian 
cotton. 

The climate varies extremely with the diversities of treo- 
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contains the chief health resorts, for half the year the cUmate 
is that of the sub-tropical rather than the temperate region. 
Vrom October to April the weather is admirable ; the rain- 
fall on tiic outer range, wliich first meets the force of the 
monsoon, is 80 inches, dccrcasinfj to 40 in the inner ranges. 
Tiic heat, except in t!ie more confined vallcyij, is never 
excessive, and every year the winter brings snow on the 
higlicr levels, and in some seasons it falls over the whole 
moimtainoiis tract; while frosts, especially in the valleys, 
are often severe. A change to the hills acts as a welcome 
stimulus to constitutions debilitated by the heat and damp 
of the Plains ; but many of the severer forms of fever and 
hepatic affections yield only to the air of Europe. With a 
better and move rapid steamer service to England, the attrac- 
tions of the iiill stations have decidedly decreased. The 
journey home and back can now be performed in little more 
than a month, and an officer on three months' leave can enjoy 
two of them at home at Utile more cost than a trip to the 
hills. 

Beneath the hill tract comes the Tarai, where the prevalent 
malaria renders permanent residence impossible; and tliough 
mucli has been done to improve the sanitary conditions, it 
still remains as dangerous to human life as the jungles of 
Ashanti or the Campania. 

In the central Plain during the summer months the heat is 
of tropical fiercencs.s. In June the thermometer in the shade 
has on occasions risen to 115° in Agra, and i ip'S" at Alluhfl- 
bftd. In the latter station the average annual thermometer 
reading is about 77°. But between the eastern and western 
districts tlierc is this important difference, that the latter is 
less exposed to the hot west wind of summer, which blows 
with much less force as \vc move east. To those in vigorous 
healtii the hot season, though trying, is seldom dangerous. 
Witii suitable clothing and a carefully regulated diet the 
most extreme heat of the sun may be faced with comparative 
impunitv. Bv the use of screens of damoened erass. a well 
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the west wind blows only intermittently, and ceases alto- 
gether in the neighbourhood of Benarea, for about a month 
before the beginning of the monsoon. It is then rcplticcd 
by a f\ow of heated vapour from the direction of the Bengal 
Delta, presaging the approach of the monsoon. This dull, 
damp heat is most relaxing and debilitating. With the 
arrival of the rains the temperature is considerably reduced ; 
but instead of dry heat, tlic air is impregnated with vapour, 
and the malaria rises from the saturated soil. If there is a 
break in the rain the heat immediately increases. September 
is, perhaps, the most trying month ; when tin's is over tlie 
cold weather rapidly advances, and the European is able to 
enjoy the camping, shooting, and exercise which this, about 
for a time the finest climate in the world, renders possible. 

But here the conditions of the cast and west greatly vary. 
In the former the cold weather sets in later and ends sooner. 
In Ghflzipur or Mirzapur it is too hot to march comfortably 
in tents till November is well advanced, and by the close of 
February it becomes unpleasantly warm. In Sahflranpur, as 
compared with Ghftzipur, you gain a fortnight or more at 
the beginning, and at least a month at the close of camping 
season. On the other hand, for those liable to attacks of 
fever or rheumatism, the dry heat of the eastern districts is 
less trying than the damp of Mccrut, wliere canal irrigation 
is widely extended. For most people, perhaps tlie healthiest 
part of the Province is about the centre, in the neighbourhood 
of Agra or Mathura. In the summer the heat here is exce.s- 
sive, but the dry west wind, for those in good health, is not 
injurious, and there is less risk of attacks of malarious fever. 

Kor the new-comer, in the earlier years of residence, the 
most deadly disease is typhoid or enteric fever. Within the 
last few years the outbreaks of this malady have been most 
fatal and mysterious, ft has appeared time after time in 
stations hitherto regarded as about the healthiest in India — 
Meernt, Allahiibftd, Lucknow. In iSpC, at Allahabad, in 
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was stored En the barrack-rooms. In .some cases it lias been 
attributed to milk, in others to soda-water procured by 
soldiers in the h^z&r. So far it has baffled the resources 
of the science of sanitation, and is much more fatal than 
cholera. Its nidus is probably the filthy native slums which 
surround our cantonments. 

We shall elsewhere refer to the epidemic of malarious 
fever whicii was so fatal in the central DuAb. This disease 
is largely affected by the amount of the annual rainfall. 
The average for the year at Allahilbad is 41 inclies; at 
Agra, 26; at Barcilly, 40; at Saharanpur, 34 ; at IVIussoone, 
gz Inches. Over a lar^e part of the Scotch Hifi;hlands it is 
more than 80 inches. Rut it must be remembered that tlie 
faii in India is conccnlrated witliin about four months, and 
the rest of the year is practically rainless, except for a 
shower or two about Christmas time. On occasions the 
rainfall has been excessive. In August 1885, in some of the 
western districts, as much as 20 inches fell within twenty- 
four hours ; in liasti, in 1888, over 30 inches fell in the same 
time; a fall of 34 inches in one day is recorded at Bijnor. 
With sudden and excessive downpours like this, serious 
floods are far from uncommon. In recent years the most 
remarkable {\oO(ls were that in the Kah'nadi in 1S85, which 
demolished the aqueduct at Nadrfli which carries the I-ower 
Ganges Canal across the valley, and that at /aunpur in 
1871, when the waters of the Gilmti wrecked 4000 houses in 
the city and 9000 in villages along the banks of tlie river. 
The more famous Gohna flood in 1894 was due to a landslip 
forming a dam in one of the upper tributaries of the Ganges. 
No one who witnessed the rush of the water at Hardwir, and 
the floating relics of towns and villages swept down by it, 
will ever forget the sight. Were it not for special arrange- 
ments made to warn the people, there must have been 
enormous loss of life. 

Wc have, again, records of storms of great violence. In 
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residences of the officials in tlic civil station of Morfldftbad 
were almost completely wrecked by a hurricane. 

Hailstorms are distressingly frequent, just as " the hounds 
of spring arc on winter's traces," and the wheat and barley 
are nearly ready for the sickle. There was a famous hail- 
storm in A^amgarh in 1818, which almost caused a general 
famine. In 1888, 230 people are said to have lost their 
lives in a hailstorm in the MoradSb&d district. But, as 
a rule, these storms arc local in their character. The hail 
will sweep along a tract of country three or four miles long 
and a mile or two in breadth, demolishing all the standing 
crops in its course, smashing ear and stalk into chaff, so 
that it is hardly worth gleaning. Woe to children or cattle 
who chance to be caught by it unsheltered in the open 
country. 


CHAPTER. II 


THE PROVINCE UNDER HINDU AND MUSAI.mAN RULE 

THE earliest history of the Middle Land can only be 
tentatively pieced together put of a mass of myth and 
legend. According to the most recent authorities, the 
original home of the Aryas was somewhere in Central 
Europe, and, from a companson of tlic legendary In'stoiy of 
the Assyrian kingdom and the campaigns of Semiramis on 
the Indus, it has been supposed that the Aryas may have 
been settled in the neighbourhood *>»f tiiat river in the 
fifteenth century before Clirist. It was there, and perhaps 
soon after their arrival, that the great collection of lyric 
poetry, known as the Vcdic hymns, may have been com- 
posed. At that time it would seem that the new-comers 
knew little of the Ganges, because in the Rig Veda tliat 
river is mentioned only twice, and then without any special 
note of reverence. Their last settlement west of the Jumna 
was probably between the two sacred rivers, the Saraswati 
and Orishadvati, near the modern ThSnesar, in what is now 
the ArabAla district of tlie Panjab. Thence tiicy gradually 
forced their way along the course of the Ganges and Jumna, 
until in the Epic period, as represented by the MahabiiArata, 
wc find them settled at Hastinapura, in the present Mcciut 
district. 

It is probable that, at the earliest stage of their colonisation, 
the dense forests which then covered the middle Plains 
presented almost insurmountable obstacles to tiicir progress. 
Following the example of all colonists in tropical lands, they 
would naturally cling to the highlands which flanic the 
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the lower Himalaya indicate that this may have been their 
carh'est route to the eastward. Here they encountered the 
indigenous races. At one time the relations between the 
new-comcra and the old settlers would seem to have been 
amicable, for wc read that, at Hardwilr, Arjuiia espoused the 
daughter of King VAsuki, of the NAga or serpent race. 
Later on we learn that the Aryas destroyed the N.lgas, and 
burnt, them out of the Khflndava forest in the valley of the 
Jumna, near Indraprastha, or old Delhi, whicli may have 
been one of the early frontier posts. V 

The Vedas represent the Aryas as having attained a high 
grade of civilisation. They had acquired a knowledge of the 
higher handicrafts, and— though many of thcni were nomads, 
living on the produce of their flocks and herds— others had 
already occupied the land, were engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil and had founded villages and towns. 

As they advanced they came In contact with a race whom 
they culled Dasyu, a word which, if derived from an Aryan 
root, seems to mean " hostile." These people arc represented 
as autochthonous. The popular theory of the ethnology of 
Northern India describe."? this black, jungle-dwelling race 
as conquered and enslaved by the white invaders. Recent 
investigations, and particularly anthropometry, make it prob- 
able thi^l the absorption of the indigenous riiccs may have 
been more complete than is indicated by the myths of the 
invaders. The new-comers were probably, at least in the 
earlier .stages, limited in numbers, and may have freely inter- 
married with the population which then occupied the land. 
This absorption may have gone on in the Panjab at the close 
of the Vedic period, and was continued as the advance to 
the eastward progressed. From it arpse the present Hindu 
race, the institution of caste, and the national polity and 
religion. 

This Dasyu race was possibly itself the result of two 
streams of migration — the Ncgritic or Dravidian, which 
occupied the Central Indian hill tract, with its nucleus in 
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tiicncc into the valleys of the Gandak and Ghi\gra. The 
former are now represented by the Santai, OrSon, Kol, and 
BhJl of the southern hills; the latter by the Kurmi, Bind, 
Du-sSdh, and other servile tribes of tlic eastern Plain. That 
the culture of these races was, on the whole, at a much lower 
level than that of the Aryas is generally admitted. Tlicy, 
too, seem to have clung to the hills flanking the Plain, in 
preference to the deeper forest of the valley. This is 
indicated by the absence, so far as enquiries have progressed, 
of any remains of the Stone Age in the Ganges-Jumna 
DuAb ; but all along the southern hills, as at Jagncr in the 
Iiilly tract of Agra and on the Vindliyan plateau of Bundel- 
khand, Mir7apur, and Chota N^gpur, wc meet the primitive 
cemeteries, menhirs, and dolmens erected by these races. 
As far south as the Narbada valley, neolithic stone weapons 
abound, and in some places, as at Kon in the Mirzapur 
district, we can examine the workshops of these early crafts- 
men. If the evidence of rude ochre drawings in some of the 
caves of the Vindliyan range is to be trusted, these Dravidian 
tribes, up to comparatively modern times, may have slain the 
rhinoceros and the sftmbhar stag with their agate-tipped 
arrows, spears, and axes, liven now the form of the weapons 
used by the hillmcn indicates that they cannot be far removed 
from the neolithic age. That some of them on the outskirts 
of the real Dravidian fringe may, as the Aryan legends 
indicate in speaking of their forts and castles, have reached 
a higher stage of culture, is perliaps possible. 

But what it is really important to grasp is that the fusion 
between the old and the new peoples must have been more 
complete than has hitherto been supposed to be the case. 
To use Mr Ncsficld's jjlustration, the Arya became absorbed 
in the Dasyu as the Lombard in the Italian, the Frank in the 
Gaul, the Roman (of Roumania) in the Slav, the Norman In 
the Frenchman, the Moor of Spain in the Spaniard, the Indian 
Portuguese in the Indian. This conclusion rests on the evi- 
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and intellectual, more fi blending of the new-comer with the 
native, than a substitution of the white man for the dark- 
skinned people. 

What we must also understand is that the Aryan invasion 
was not a definite conquest carried out once for all as the 
Norman Conquest of England or the French occupation of 
Tonquin. From the very earliest times tliere must have been 
a constant flow of settlers from the hilly tract of Central 
Asia into the lower Indian Plain. The completeness of the 
absorption of or fusion with the indigenous races was certainly 
at all times not uniform. Thus, one of these waves of in- 
vasion from Scythia may have remained more completely 
isolated from the indigenous races and developed into the 
Kfljputs, jats, and Gfijars of the Western Plain. Another 
party of colonists may have been tlic forefathers of the 
AgarwSlas and some of the prouder Vaisya or Banya tribes, 
which arc perhaps more free from local admixture than most 
of tiie races existing at present. 

Between the fourteenth and fifth centuries before Christ — 
the period extending from the era of the composition of the 
Vedas to the construction of the law code wiiich we know as 
the Institutes of Mann — the present Hindu polity was estab- 
lished. It represents a period about a.s long as that between 
the Norman Conquest and tlic creation of our Colonial Empire. 
In this time the great in.stitution which we call caste was built 
up. The Vedas know nothing of caste. In the code of Manu 
it is fully developed, even if its rule.s arc somewhat less 
stringent thun at the present time. 

We arc now in a position to conclude with tolerable cer- 
tainty that the basis of caste Wiis not ethnical but occupational. 
The BrAhmans, instead of being a bodj* of pure Aryan Levites, 
we know to be a mixed race, representing on the one hand 
the body of churchmen who took the place of the Aryan 
house-father when ritual and the worship of the gods became 
gradually more and more intricate ; on the other hand they 
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MalifibrShman who superintends the funeral rites, who have 
little kinship except in naitie with the contemplative sages of 
Matliiira and Uonares ; and in the local groups, such as tliose 
of Gonda or Gaur, those of the trans-Sarju land, the Pray.tg- 
wftl nnd Chaubc who act as ciceroncs to tlie pilgrim along 
the holy rivers. So with the Rajputs, who represented the 
Iiigher political class of the inffint Mindu State. Some of 
tliese, like tlie prouder septs of the western deserts, have 
maintained a dignified isolation, and boast a pedigree longer 
thnn any family of the western aristocracy; others, like many 
of the Ondh Rajputs, are almost certainly of local origin. 
Even at the present day many of tlic Dravidian tribes of the 
Vindhyan range are being gradually promoted to RAjput 
rank. 

Beneath those the mass of the people has organised itself 
in cndogamous groups of the eponymous, territorial, and more 
particularly of the occupational type. New castes of this 
kind are every day becoming separated from the parent stock, 
with whicli, on the ground that they accept or prohibit widow 
marriage, from some dispute connected with precedence, or 
from the use of or abstinence from special kinds of food, they 
decline lo intermarry. The effect of the break-up of the 
Hindu polity under the stress of the Musahnftn inroads is 
shown by the number of groups known by Muhammadan 
names. 

Within the same period of about nine centuries the social 
institutions of Hinduism were founded. These were codified 
in the compilation known as the Grihya SQtras, which prob- 
ably dates from the eighth century before Christ. Some tvvo 
liundred years later — about two hundred years before the 
Leges Kegiae of Rome, were reduced to writing — we find the 
system of government fully established as it appears in the 
Institutes of Manu. Vlere the duties of the Rnja and his 
ministers, tlie ideal career of the Brahman recluse, the arts 
of war and peace, the rules for the collection of the revenue — 
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tlie pale of civil law. Much of it Is perhaps an ideal picture 
of how a State migiit be guided under a benign priestly rule. 
It inculcates a body of criminal law, in wliicli the high caste 
man is beyond control and tlie outcast is cruelly repressed. 
But comparing it with the codes at that lime in force in 
Huropc, tliat of the Romans, Germans, or Eiighsh, it 
contains much to .deserve the reverence which the modern 
Hindu lavishes on tliis, the greatest of his ShSstras. 

It is from legend alone that we learn that this supremacy 
of the Brahman Levitc was not attained without a struggle. 
Their ascendancy was fiercely contested by the Kshatriya, or 
warrior race. One legend, that of Parusarama, tells how 
"thrice .seven times did he destroy the Kshatriyas." The 
same contest is represented in the strife of Vasishtha the 
priest with Visvamitra the warrior. In the end the Kshatriya 
wins admission to the priesthood. 

When the BrShmans emerged successful from this struggle 
they used their tiiumph with discretion. They continued tlic 
kingship in the hands of the military order, and preferred to 
enjoy the pre-eminence in the council of the State. In their 
priestly guise they controlled the policy of the kingdom, the 
forerunners in an earlier age of Pandulf or Wolsey. 

Meanwhile they devoted their energies to the conversion ol 
the heathen, and the whole country to the cast and south was 
overrun by DrAhman missionaries. They worked on the same 
lines as the wandering Jogi or Sannyflsi of our day who Is ever 
•Spreading the knowledge of the faith among the Gond, Hhil, 
or Kharwflr of the central highlands. No missionary reports 
tell the story of these pioneers of Mintluism, the prototypes 
of Xavier or Las Casas. At a laier date the Kflmfiyana 
gives a picture of their sufferings, which would be almost 
pathetic if it were not ludicrous. — "These shapeless and ill- 
looking monsters testify their abominable character by various 
cruel and terrific displays. These base-born wretches impli- 
cate the hermits in impure practices, and perpetrate the 
greatest outrages. Changing their shapes and hiding in the 
thickets adjoining the hermitages, these frightful beings 
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sacrificial ladle and vessels, they pollute the cooked oblations, 
and utterly defile the offerings with blood. These faithless 
creatures inject frightful .sounds into the ears of the faithful 
and austere eremites. At the time of sacrifice they snatch 
awaj' the jars, the flowers, the fuel, and the sacred grass of 
these sobermindcd men."' We can almost picture the precise 
Brflhman being harried by a pack of .shock-hoadcd jungle 
men. One of the greatest of these saints has come down to 
us by name — the Muni Agastya, wlio is .said to have converted 
southern India, and who.se grave is to this day shown in the 
Gonda district in north Oiidh, near the banks of the Ghl\gra. 

This conquest of the older by the new creed followed the 
general lines of Aryan colonisation. It was by the iib.sorp- 
tion, rather than by tlie aniiiliilation, of the local dciUcs llint 
BrAhmainsm triumphed. We hear of none of the persecution, 
none of the iconoclasm which characterised the Miisalmfln 
inroad. A fitting home was found in the UrAhmanic pan- 
theon for the popular village deities, the gods of fcnr and 
blood of the indigenous faith. Under these changed circum- 
stances and to meet the wants of the new I-Iindu people Ihc 
Vedic theology was reconstructed. The vague nature deities 
of the older faith were gradually and without any sudden 
dislocation of familiar traditions modified into the supreme 
triad— Brahma, the Creator; Vishnu, the Preserver; Siva, the 
Destroyer and Reproducer. The first two were in name at 
least found in the Veda ; the last was assumed to represent 
Rudra, the Vedic storm god. But the conception of IJrahina 
was too abstract to .suit the taste of converts reared in the 
traditions of a coarsely animistic faith. He has fallen out 
of popular regard, save^o far as he is identified with Para- 
nicswar, the Almighty of these later days, or has been revived 
by some modern, struggling thelstic sects. Vishnu, by his 
successive incarnations, has been made the vehicle for con- 
ciliating the tribal gods or totems of tribes now well within 
the fold of Hindui.sm. Siva as Mahfldeva — the great god— 
with his consort KflH, Devi or Durga, has swept up and 

' Muir. AmUnl Samhil Texts, tU, cli.i|). in"., section iv., 427. 
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absorbed much of the deinonolatry of tiie indigenous servile 
races. 

This reformed Brfllimanism provided tlic Ifind not merely 
with a neu' faith but with a new philosopiiy. These sages in 
their secluded hermitages scattered througli the eastern and 
southern jungles were deep students of the mysteries of life 
and of the. mind of man. Mence came the six scliools of 
Hindu philosophic tliouglit, which endeavoured to solve 
those problems which will remain the battle -ground of 
thinkers as long as tlie world exists — Iiow matter was evolved 
from chaos, how the soul by a succession of new births is 
to be freed from the burdens of sensual existence, and fnmlly 
absorbed in the divine essence of the universe. 

The contrast between the militant faith of the Aryas in 
their early settlement cast of the Jumna at Mnstinapura, in 
the Upper Gangcs-Jumna Dutb, and the later faith evolved 
after centuries of peaceful meditation, is marlccd by the dif- 
ference of tone of the two great epics. The MahftbhAratn, 
the Iliad of the Hindus, is one long pa."an in comincmoi alien 
of martial glory. The RrtmAyana, their Odyssey, must be 
later than Maiui's Institutes, which were almost certainly 
compiled before the Aryan missionaries crossed the Vind- 
liyas. In the one the poet sings of " the battle of the warrior 
with confused noise and garments rolled in blood " j in the 
later epic we have little of activity and self-assertion, and 
these are replaced by the calm resignation of the saint, the 
passionless obscrvai^cc of duty, the reticence, the self-sacrifice 
of the ascetic. In tlie one we find the Sturm tnid Drang of 
the Iliad, in the other the stiller life and artistic calm of the 
Odyssey. One is eozoic in its stern intensity : the other 
neozoic — the scene is lapped in the*iofter air of peace and 
meditation. The hero of the later jjocm emulates the eremite 
of the woods, who has shaken himself free from the bondage 
of the flesh and lives to GotI alone. 

Thus Bralunanisni, which liad its birth within or on the 
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in the land of its birth. If the supremacy of BrShmanism be 
fixed about looo B.C., it lasted till the fifth century ac, when 
Gautama Buddha was born at Kapilavastu, which has per- 
haps erroneously been identified with Bhuila Dih in the Basti 
district. All we really know about the situation of this place 
is that it lay on the route between the Buddhist cities of 
Gorakhpur and Sravasti in Gonda and somewhere between 
the rivers Gh^gra and RSpti. The well-known talc of his 
miraculous birth, his marriage, the Great Renunctationj his 
studies as a recluse in the hermitage at Rfljagriha, his en- 
lightenment, his missionary journeys through a large part of 
the Province, and the pathetic story of his death at Kusi- 
nagara, said, probably incorrectly, to be the modern Kasiya 
in Gorakhpur, need not be told again. 

The historical facts of the great reformer's life are shrouded 
in a mass of legend, and the chronology is most uncertain. 
Many of ihc places sacred to his followers through the various 
incidents of his career have been identified by General Cun- 
ningham in the course of the Archaeological Survey. We 
have already mentioned Kapilavastu and Kusinagara, the 
scenes of his birth and his attainment of Nirvflna, the release 
attained by the performance of duty from the recurring series 
of new births in the world of existence. We know with more 
or less certainty that he visited and expounded the law at 
Ajudhya in Faizflbad, at Benares, Mathura, Sravasti (now 
Sahet Mahct, in Gonda), and at Sankisa in Farrukh^bad : and 
that after his cremation his ashes were enshrined in a StQpa 
at Moriyanagara, possibly Barhi in Gorakhpur. The piety of 
his followers adorned these sites and many others supposed 
to be associated with tlie events of his life by a series of stately 
StQpas or richly ornaffiented sepulchral mounds, containing 
relics of the Teacher. There seems no reason to doubt that his 
begging bowl, the Grail of eastern legend, after being removed 
to Peshawar, is now shown to the pilgrim at KandahSr. 
It was not for at least two centuries after the death of the 
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ber, did not at least in its early days involve the overthrow 
of the existing belief. Buddha would undoubtedly have 
called himself a Hindu, and admitted that his was only one 
of the multitudinous sects which Hinduism is always throwing 
off. It was an immediate consequence of the system of the 
four Asramas, or stages in which the Hfe of an orthodox 
Brahman was supposed to be passed. "If," he would say, 
" it is only at the third stage that perfect truth can be attained, 
why should any one waste time over the preliminary stages 
and in sacrifices and oblations which profit nothing?" His 
attitude towards BrShmanism was not that of St Paul in the 
face of the paganism of Greece or Home, but rather that of 
Isaiah towards the Mosaic law as interpreted by the later 
priestly schools. Of the causes which led to the establish- 
ment of the new faith as the State religion, wc can only form 
conjectures. The movement was possibly as much social as 
theological, It found, on the one hand, a haughty, bigoted 
priesthood, on the other an aristocracy ruthless in its coercion 
of the lower races. According to Manu,' the sole duty of 
the SOdra was to serve the twice-born classes, "without de- 
preciating their worth." There can be no doubt that their 
condition was one of galling servitude and oppression. The 
bonds of the caste system lay heavily upon them. The 
conquest had been completed and the country was broken 
up into a number of petty principalities, which waged inter- 
necine war upon each other. The childlike joy of life, so 
marked in the Vedic literature, had been replaced by a dull 
age of settled government, from the control of which they 
were excluded ; theology had fallen into the hands of a body 
of pedants. To people like these the personal influence of 
the Teacher, his sympathy for tht: oppressed, his life of 
charity and benevolence, his repudiation of caste, his preach- 
ing of a lofty moral code, must have come as a new revelation. 
As Christianity in its earlier days was the consolation of the 


never called in the aid of persecution against the nVal sec- 
taries is certain. The two relip'ions may in many places have 
existed side by side, as Jainism and llinduism do at the 
present time. Probably the peasant continued to worship 
his fetish, to bow before Jiis holy tree, to bathe hi tiic sacred 
rivers, as wc see him doing to-day. 

After the death of the Teacher, the foundations of the new 
faith were consolidated at the two general councils held nt 
Rfijagriha in the Patna district, and Vaisali in IVTiizaffarpur, 
both beyond the eastern frontier of the Province. With tlie 
accession of Asoka to the throne of Magadha, the modern 
Bihar, another stage is reached. During his reign (264-223 
D.C.), Buddhism rose to the rank of the State religion. He 
published the principles of the faith throughout northern 
India, from Peshawar to KathiawSr on tlic western, and 
Orissa on tlie eastern ocean. Within this Province copies of 
his edicts have been found at Khalsi on the Jumna in Dchra 
DQn, on the pillar taken to Delhi from Mccrut by Firoz 
Shah, on a third removed at the same time from Pacta in 
SahAranpur, or Bara Topra in Amb^la, and lastly, on the 
well-known pillar now shown in the Allahabid Fort. All 
these, with some slight variations, preached a creed, much of 
which might have been taught at Olncy or Uttle Gidding. 
He inculcated the duty of obedience to parents, U'mdncss to 
children and friends, mercy to animals, compassion towards 
the wea[< and suffering, reverence to BrShmans and members 
of the Order, suppression of anger, passion, cruelty, and 
extravagance ; generosity, tolerance and charity. 

To the historian these edicts are of supreme importance, 
because they lead to a settled chronology. The Khaisi 
pillar names five Greek kings as contemporaries of Asoka— 
Antiochus Theos of Syria (b.c. 261-46); Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus of Egypt (B.C. 285-47); Antigonus Gonatas of 
IVIacedonM (n.c. 2;6-43) ; iMagas of Cyrene (ac. 258); and 
Alexander of Epirus (u.c. 272-54). This brings the date 
of the pillar to about 253 b.c. about the time of the cam- 
paign of Regulus against Carthage. With this begins the 
series of dated monuments in Indi.i. 
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But about half a century before this, the synchronism of 
dates in the histories of India and Europe had been cstab- 
Hshed through the travels of the Greek traveller Mcgasthcnes, 
who came as the .iinbassador of Scleukos, the ruler of Syria, 
from 312 to 280 B.C. Mcgasthcnes lived for some time at 
the court of Saudrokottos, king of the Prasii, as the Greeks 
called him, but wlio is known to Indian historians as 
Cliandragupta, king of Magadha, whose capital was at 
I'ataliputra, the modern Vatna. Cliandragupta seems to 
have been an adventurer wlio rose to power after the con- 
vulsion caused by tlic hivasion of Alexander, when lie (327-C 
n.c.) puslicd his conquests of the Panjflb as far as the 
Myphasis or IJiyAs, but never reached tliis Province. It was 
Mcgasthcnes v/lio first opened the v/orUl of the East to the 
curious Greeks. His account follows mucli the same lines 
as that of the Institutes of Maiiu. The people were truthful, 
sober, and industrious ; there were IJrAhmans and members 
of the l^uddhist orders; there were inspectors and s\»pcr- 
visors of morals, who perhaps acted the same part as the 
ncws-wrhcrs of Mughal times and of modern China. Tlie 
rural economy was much the same as we found it twenty 
centuries later. 

" It falls to the lot of most nations," says Mommscn, " in 
the early stages of their development, to be taught and 
trained by some rival sister nation." Tlie same service 
whicli the Greeks performed for Rome, they conferred on 
India. Their influence on art, as we sec from remains 
recently discovered at Mathura, was no less profound tlian 
that exercised on science and religion, philosophy and social 
life. The school of architecture which arose under their 
guidance h.as been styled by Dr Fciguson the Indo-Roman 
or Indo-Byzantinc, and reached India through GandhAra or 
Kftbul in the period subsequent to the Christian era. But 
the theory that any of the legends or doctrines of Buddhism 
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Skythians, which cKCurrcd in the first century before Christ. 
They introduced the northern form of Uuddhism, which, for 
the next six centuries, competed with the earlier form estab- 
lished by Asoka. This new form of the faith was organised 
by the council of Kanishka, held in 40 A.D., while Caligula 
reigned in Rome. He appears to have done the same 
service to Buddhism in Gandhira, or Afghanistan, as Asoka 
did in the Indian Plains— that is to say, he made it the State 
religion. His reign marks the introduction of Buddhism in 
its corrupt form into Tibet, Burma, and China, a movement 
which has been compared by Dr Ferguson with the sviper- 
session by Gregory the Great of the simpler primitive form 
by the hierarchical system. 

Of three of these Indo-Skythian monarchs — Kanishka, 
Huvishka, and Vasudeva— inscriptions have been found at 
Mathura ; from Padham in Mainpuri comes a record of the 
satrap Saud^sa, and their coins abound in the piles of ruin.s 
scattered all over the I'rovince. Earlier even than these are 
what arc known as the Punch-marked coins, which General 
Cunningham thinks may be as old as any of the coinages of 
Greece or Asia Minor. It is on the ba.sis of this fragmentary 
inscriptional record, at^d from the evidence of numismatics, 
that the early history of the Province is now being patiently 
worked out. 

The effects of these Skythic raids on the people are very 
uncertain. There seems reason to believe that some of the 
Rajput septs and perhaps the jats and GQjars are descended 
from these invaders; but they have become so intermixed 
with the indigenous races that the verdict of anthropometry 
is uncertain, and the evidence from survivals of custom 
equally vague. , 

The final overthrow of the Indo-Skythian kingdom is 
attributed to the Indian hero Vikramaditya of Ujjain, and he 
is said to have founded the Sambat era (57 B.C.) in honour 
of his victory. Of him we practically know nothing, and as 
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This kingdom forms the next landmark in our local 
history. Our .slight knowledge of these monarchs is being 
gradually worked out from a study of their inscriptions and 
coins, the latter of which, owing to their rarity and beauty, 
arc a treasure to the numismatist. The most recent 
authority on the gold coinage of the Guptas* fixes their era 
about 160170 A.D., and the death of Skandagupta, or at 
least the downfall of his empire, in 318-19 a.d. All we know 
about them i.s that they were most probably Kshatriya princes 
and rcigucd at Patna. The Hindu character of their coins 
is a legible record of a native reaction against the domina- 
tion of the foreign Skytliian power. There were seven 
princes of the line, of whom Samudragupta has left an 
inscription at Mathura ; Kumftragupta at Bilsar in the 
Central Du.lb ; Samudragupta, on the Asoka pillar at 
AllahabAd; and Skandagupta, the last of the line, at Bhitari 
in Ghft/.ipur. One of them, Srlgupta, may have been a 
Buddhist; all his successors were certainly Hindus. But 
they could not have been bigoted Brahmanists, if one of 
them was the monarch whose gifts made to the Buddhist 
StOpa at Sanchi are recorded on that famous monument. 

By this time, in fact, Buddhism was on tlic decline. The 
degradation of the faith seems to be indicated by the Intro- 
duction of t)io Statue won^hip of the Teacher. Dr Fcrgii.son 
thhiks that none of these images can bo dated earlier than 
the first century of our era. It has been supposed that the 
fall of the Gupta dynasty was due to fresh incursion.s of 
Muns or Tfttars from the west. Buddliism probably decayed 
because the faith became more and more the religion of 
priests and monks, and gradually lost its hold on the 
affections of the people. But of the details of its decline wc 
know practically notliing. It is tolerably certain that the 
reform of Brillnnanism exercised a powerful influence, and 
tlie old religion, warned by the experience of fifteen hundred 
years of eclipse, again strove to regain the confidence of the 
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India, leaving scarce a trace of its dominion save the niins of 
its noble religious edifices. 

For this period of decline, we have the valuable records of 
three Chinese pilgrims, who visited tin's part of the country 
— Shih-Fa-Hian (ajj. 400); Sung Yun (a.d. 518); Hiiicn 
Tsiang (a.D. 629).' The information which these travellers 
give of the country and people only makes us lony for more. 
Thus Hiucn Tsiang, writing of Mathura, tells us that tlic 
soil is rich and fertile. " This country produces a fine species 
of cotton fabric, and also yellow gold. The climate is warm 
to a degree. The manners of the people arc soft and com- 
placent. They seem to prepare secret stores of religions 
merit. They esteem virtue and honour Icarnnig."" There 
the nuddhi.st ascetics apparently lived in holes scraped in 
the high mounds which surround the city. 

Everywhere we find signs of the 13raiimanical reaction. 
At Matipura (i\land/lwar in Bijnor) "tlie followers of tnitli 
and error arc equally divided. The King belongs to the 
caste of the Sfldras. He is not a believer in the l.iw of 
Buddha, but reverences and worships the spirits of lieaven."^ 
In Rrahmapura or GarhwAl he found heretics mixed with 
believers in Buddha. There the country was nilctl by 
women, a story which has been supposed to be a ramifi- 
cation of the widespread fable of the Amazons.'* At 
Govisitna, KAshipur in the TarAi, "there are many believers 
in false doctrine who .seek present happiness only." At 
VIrasflna, which was perhaps Bilsar in the Central Duftb, 
the people were chiclly heretics. "There are a few wlio 
believe in the law of Buddha.'"* Kanyakubja, the modern 
K.inauj, was ruled by the great king Siladitya, whom the 
pilgrim calls a Vaisya, perhaps a Rajput of the Bais sect. 
He wavered between the two rival creeds, but was finally 
converted to the true faith by a miracle." At PrayAgn or 
Allahflbrld, he finds the people "much given to heresy."^ 
At Sravasli in Gonda the city was in ruins, and there wore 
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numerous BrAhman temples. Of Kausnmbi, the modern 
Kosam near AlIahflbAd, lie says: "The law of SaUya be- 
coining extinct", this will be the very last countiy in which 
it will survive; Ihcrcforc from the Iiighcst to tlie lowest all 
who enter the borders of Oils country arc deeply affected, 
even to tears, ere tlicy return." ' When he came to licn.nres 
and oncicd his pilgrimage in the Province, he describes the 
people as mostly unbelievers: a few reverence the law of 
Buddha. "In the capital there arc twenty Dcva (HrAhmanical) 
temples, die towers and lialls of which are of sculptured 
.stone and carved wood. Tiic foliage of trees combines to 
siiadc die sites, wliile pure streams of water encircle them. 
Tiic statue of the Deva Mahesvarn is somewhat less than a 
hundred feel high. Its appcar^vncc is grave and majcslic, 
and appears as though really living." ^ 

According to current belief the downfall of ]JuddhUm 
was accompanied by massacre and persecution. The ruins 
of the SaniAtli monastery near ficnarcs appear to indicate 
that tlie building was consumed by fire; and It Is possible 
that in some islaccs the passions of die mob may have been 
roused against the adherciit.s of ,nn unpopular faith. On 
the other hand, llic travels of the Chinese pilgrims, a.s wc 
liavc seen, indicate Uiat tlie believers in the two rival cults 
were then living together on fairly amicable terms, antl if 
the growth of HrAhmanism had been aided by persecution 
they would hardly have failed to notice the fact. Their 
relations seem to have been much as wc find Jninas and 
orthodox Hhuliis living side by side at the present day. 
The decay of Huddlilsm seems to Iiavc been gradual, and 
it was by degrees replaced by the more liberal form of 
lirflhmanism, to the growtli of which it may have given the 
original impuLse. In many cases the l^ Ahmans occupied the 
sacred sites and even the buildings of the Ihiddhists. Thus 
wc constantly find that images of M.lya the mother of the 
Teacher, have become tiie village Devi, or puardian Motlier. 
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in Benares many Buddhist edifices have been utih'sed both 
by Hindus and MusalmAns, and can now be recognised by 
the fragments of the characteristic railings of the Buddhist 
monasteries; the famous temple at Gola GokarnnAth in the 
Kheri district of northern Oiidh has been built on the ruins 
of a Stflpa. The same was the case at places like Mathura, 
Hardwflr and Prayilg (Allahfibad), held sacred by the followers 
of both faiths. 

With the decay of Buddhism came the first beginnings of 
tlic Jaina faith. The earliest images of this religion appear 
to be those found by General Cunningham at Mathura with 
dates which arc with some probability assigned to tiic first 
and second centuries of our era. Though many links in the 
chain of evidence arc still wanting, it seems probable that 
the architecture of the Jainas was derived from Buddhist 
models; at any rate, the late Buddhist and early Jaina bas- 
reliefs and sculptures arc practically indistinguishable. That 
the later faith was the direct descendant of the earlier is 
proved by a long series of facts. The Jainas worship the 
Jinas, a line of deified worthies who have gained exemption 
from the con^jtant changca of transmigration, and their tenets 
thus discard a personal God and a Ruling Providence. Like 
the Buddhists, their laity are known as Srfivaka or "hearers"; 
Buddha himself is often called J ina or " the vanquisher " ; the 
Swftslika is the sacred symbol of both; both call Ihclr 
temples Chaitya, and those who have gained perfection, 
Arhan ; both point to Bihftr as the cradle of the faith, and 
Buddha is often called iVIahflvira, the name of the last of tiic 
Tirthankaras or Jaina'saints. In this Province the cliarac- 
tcristic Jaina architecture is best represented at Mathura, 
Ahichhatra, Dinai, Khukhundu, and Sahet Malict. 

While Buddhism thus rose on the ruins of the older form 
of BrAhmanism, only to be itself in turn discredited and 
expelled from the land of its birth, the change in religion 
had been accompanied by a profound change in the political 
situation. The action of the new religion in discarding the 
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seem ever to have been ardent votaries ; but the humani- 
tarian tendencies of States where Buddhism was the official 
faith probably influenced them in talcing tlic side of a govern- 
ment which was at least somewhat less intolerable than those 
to which it succeeded. Thus, in Oudh apparently, after the 
fall of Sravasti, a State in alliance with or subject to the 
Imperial Gtipta dynasty, the northern districts fell for a 
time into the hands of a tribe whom tradition calls Bhars, 
and to whom it attributes many of the old ruined cities, 
wells and tanks which are found all over the country. The 
modern Uhars, a widely spread tribe of landless labourers 
and village drudges, know nothing of the glorious deeds of 
their ancestors, and there can be little doubt that some at 
least of these ruins were not their work. VVc have no evi- 
dence from coins or inscriptions to settle the matter. It 
may be that this widespread local tradition does rest on some 
basis of fact, and that the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water of the Aryan colonists did gain a brief lease of power 
during the internecine struggles of their masters, or on their 
ruin by some inroad of Huns or Tfltars from the west. This 
much seems tolerably certain, that when the Rajput colonis- 
ation began in the twelfth or thirteenth century, the new 
colonists found the country occupied by low caste tribes 
whom they conquered und brought into subjection. 

In the seventh century of our era the TrovincG was divided 
among a number of petty kingdoms. The Upper Ganges- 
Jumna Dufib was included in the kingdom of SthSnesvara, 
which included a tract to the west of the Jumna with the 
holy land of Kurukshctra, the traditional site of the war of 
the MahAbhArata. Higher up the Ganges in the neighbour- 
hood of HardwAr was the kingdom ^of Srughna, the ruins of 
whose capital have been traced close to the Western Jumna 
Canal. Western Rohilkhand was under the rule of a petty 
State with Mandftwar as its chief town; and further north 
the present GarhwAl and Kumaun highlands owed allegiance 
tci the Rflias of Hr:ihmaniir;i. The TarAi was a kinpdom of 
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prosperity which was hardly possible except under climatic 
conditions much more favourable than they arc at present. 
Southern Rohilkhand and the Central Ganges— Jumna Duflb 
were included in the kingdom of I'anchAIa, divided into two 
regions by the Ganges — that on the right bank governed 
from Ahichhatra in the modern Bareilly district, and the part 
west of the Ganges from Kampil in FarrukhribAd. Further 
west Mathura was the capital of another Raja who ruled a 
strip of the Duflb, and what are now the Native States of 
Bhartpur, Karaoli and Dholpur ou the right bank of the 
Jumna. The Lower Ganges — Jumna DuJlb was under the 
kingdom of Vatsya with its capital at Kausambi near Alia- 
h.lbfld. North Oudh and the trans-Ghfigra region were 
included in the kingdom of Kosala, while southern Oudh 
had two kings— one of Paschhhna-rAshtra, or the western 
State, the other of PClrva-rflshtra, the eastern. 

This collection of petty States possessed none of tl»e 
elements of permanence. They were engaged in constant 
local struggles, and uU that remains of them is the sliapclcss 
mounds which cover the ruins of their cities. Some of these 
have been to a certain extent explored ; it is only by their 
excavation that the local history of the country can be re- 
covered. 

Many 6f these kingdoms were tributary to the Gupta 
Empire ; but some of them enjoyed at least the right of 
issuing a local coinage. At Mathura the scries commences 
with a Hne of Kajiibala and three other Indo-Skythian 
Satraps, all of which have legends in Greek; these are fol- 
lowed by the coins of eight Hindu princes. So for the 
kingdom of Panchilla we have the names of twelve king.s 
whose coinage was in tapper and the characters later than 
the time of Asoka and earlier than the Christian era. They 
contain no liuddhist symbols, and the princes who issued them 
were almost certainly followers of BrAhmanism. At Ajudhya, 
again, we find a dynasty ruling not earlier than the second 
century before Christ. It is impossible to judge from their 
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It was about the middle of the seventh century that the 
pressure of the MusalmSns of the West began to be felt 
iti India, and this continued up to tlie accession of Sult&n 
MahmOd (997-1030 a.d.), by whom the conquest was first 
undertaken in earnest. This led indirectly to an important 
modification of the political condition of the Province, due 
to the inroad of the Rftjputs, of which ordinary histories take 
little account. But it marks the point at which tlic organis- 
ation of the land, as we fmd it at present, took sliapc. It was 
one of those ethnical movements which have been landmarks 
in the history of the world, and was produced by causes 
which had their counterpart in the events which pushed the 
Umbrlaiis on the infant city of Rome, the Gauls into northern 
Italy, the German tribes into Gaul, and finally the Gotiis and 
their kinsfolk over the Roman Empire. This movement 
continued over a lengthened period. Some of these Rajputs 
appeared in the Province in the tenth century; others were 
displaced and emigrated as a result of the campaigns of 
Muhammad Bin Sftm in the end of the twelfth century; 
much of the colonisation of Ondh took place under the 
Mughal Empire in the sixteenth century. 

With the opening of the period of Musalmftn invasion we 
meet two powerful Rajput dynasties — that of Delhi and 
Kanauj. The Tomar RAjput dynasty of Delhi appears to 
have been founded by Anang PSi in 736 A.D., and the nine- 
teenth Raja in succession to him was Prithivi RAja or Rftfi 
Pithaura, in whose time (1193 a.d.) the capital was besieged 
and captured by Muiz-ud-diri Muhammad bin Sfim, or ShihSb- 
ud-din, as he was known in liis youth. It has been supposed 
that the Tomar kingdom originally included Kanauj, and 
that the rebuilding of Delhi about i£)52 a.d. was due to the 
loss of Kanauj, which was tlien conquered by Chandra Dcva, 
the founder of the famous dynasty of the RShtaur Rfljputs. 
Delhi seems to have been captured by the ChauhSns about 
a century later (1151 A.l>.). Visala, the Chauh&n RSja, 
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The Toitiar dynasty of Delhi ruled over a great part of 
the eastern Panjdb, and the Ganges-Jumna Dnab up to the 
Kalindri or KSli Nadi, which drains it, and rising in the 
Muzaffarnagar district, Joins the Ganges at Kanauj. A 
kindred house of the same sept ruled at GwAlior. 

The kingdom of Kanauj seems to liavc been even more 
powerful. Hiucn Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim, found Harsha 
Vardhana (607-648 a.d.) at the zenith of his power. He tells 
us that his kingdom extended from the foot of the Kashmir 
hills to Assam and from NepSl to the Narbada river. The 
dominions of their R§htaur successors were more limited ; 
still it was a goodly heritage. From the Kalinadi eastward 
they occupied most of Oudh, and one of the line, Sri Chandra 
Deva, conquered the old Buddhist sacred city of Sravasti In 
Gonda, which at that time was held by a family of Jaina 
princes— one of the last in Upper India who professed that 
faith. Tlie son of the great Jaya Chandra himself, Lakhana 
Dcva, erected a pillar of victory in i igG a.d. in the MIrzapur 
district. From inscriptions and land grants of Jaya Chandra 
himself It is clear that his rule extended to the eastern 
boundary of the province. 

Here a third Rajput kingdom appeared \ipon the scene — 
the Chandel dynasty of Mahoba, which ruled in the present 
liundclkhand, south of the Ganges, and left as their monu- 
ments the splendid temples of Khajuraho and the vast 
irrigation reservoirs along the base of the Vindliyan range. 
Between the houses of Delhi and Kanauj constant wars 
occurred. Jaya Chandra, the Rahtaur, chief of Kanauj, cele- 
brated the Asvamedha, or horse sacrifice, and the feud was 
increased by Prithivi Rflja of Delhi carrying off in open day 
the R&htaur princess, \7ho threw herself into the arms of her 
lover. A quarrel between the RSjas of Delhi and Mahoba 
led to an invasion of Uundelkhand, and to the annihilation of 
the Chandel monarchy, which was supported in the struggle 
by a contingent from Kanauj. Thus weakened, the Hindu 
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Hindu monarch on the plain of PAnipat, where the fortunes 
of India were so often decided. Two years after he returned, 
defeated Prithivi RAja, captured Delhi, and next year the 
tide of battle turned on Kanauj. Tiie decisive battle was 
fought at Chaiidwilr in the ravines of the Jumna in the Agra 
district. Another legend fixes the scene of the death of the 
Hindu icing at Benares. We are told that his corpse was 
recognised by tlic gold stopping of his teeth. 

Thus the last great Hindu monarchy of northern India 
ended in ruin. Eighteen years after, the grandsons of their 
monarcli, with a scanty troop of followers, abaTidoncd the land 
of their birtli and journeyed into the western desert to avoid 
the hated invader. Like Aeneas of old in tlic Roman story, 
they founded another kingdom in MArwar, which played an 
important part in the later history of India, and their de- 
scendants are its lords to the present day. A princess of the 
house, Jodh BAi, became the wife of the Emperor Jahftngir. 

Here we may pause to consider the architectural remains 
which arc left of the period of Hindu domination. As has 
bccr\ already said, there is nothing in the way of a stone or 
brick building whicii can at present be proved to be older 
than tlic lime of Asoka, or the latter part of the third century 
B.C. The explanation of this is probably to be found in the 
fact that the earlier buildings were constructed of wood, as 
is tlic case to this day in Rurma. 

The buildings of the Buddhist period have been classified 
by Dr J. Ferguson as — Lats or pillars ; StOpas or sepulchral 
mounds; Rails; Cliaityas or assenibly halls; Vihiras or 
monasteries. Of all of these numerous interesting remains 
exist in the Province. We have the pillars of Asoka already 
enumerated — Stflpas at SarnAth nCar Benares ; Kasiya in 
Gorakhpur; Sahet Mahet in Gonda and many other places ; 
the Buddhist cave at Pabhosa near AlIahAbAd ; the VlhAra 
at SarnAth ; the Jatavana VihAra, one of the eight most 
celebrated Buddhist buildings in India, at Sahet Mahet ; the 
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Goiakhpur and Rasti districts, it is at least quite certain that 
at Bhuila Dili, Kliirnipur, Maghar, R^mpur Dcoriya, Barhi, 
Chctiyaon, Kasiya, Rudrapiir and SohanAg, we have a series 
of sitos connected witli tlic faith and extensive ruins, images 
and buiidinga, which, when ihcir secret is finally solved, will 
throw cnoimous light upon the origin, development, and final 
destruction of Buddhism in northern India. The same is the 
case with Mathnra, Benares, Sankisa, Kausambi, Bihfir, and 
many other places. 

In remains of the early Braiimanical and Jaina periods 
there are also vast materials wliich await investigation at 
places like Benares, Karanbfts, Soron, ChitrakQt, Rudrapui*, 
Khukhundu, Ajudhya, Ahichhatra, and many other sites. 

But though the Archaeological Survey has done much to 
elucidate the early history of the country, it is needless to 
say that much still remains to be accomplished. Even in 
the more famous sites the amount of excavation already done 
has been quite inadequate. It is true that the Vandalism of 
past generations, which permitted the sale of the marbles of 
Agra, the removal of the Inlaid pictures of the Delhi palace, 
the destruction of carvings and statues by railway con- 
tractors, has been checked, and something has been done to 
protect and repair the best surviving examples or the archi- 
tecture of the Mughals. At the .same time it is certain that 
our Government has never risen to a sense of its Imperial 
responsibilities in this matter. Its own buildings, in their 
incongruity and tastelessness, are a standing reproach to the 
administration. It has doled out insignificant sums for 
archaeological research with a niggard hand, while all over the 
Province immense stores of priceless material lie hid beneath 
the surface, awaiting thcspadc of the explorer. 

One point may be noted in connection with the sacred 
buildings of the Hindus— their comparatively small size. It 
has been said that the limited size of these temples is the 
result of iVIusalmfln oppression, which enforced the con- 
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shrine is intended merely for the accommodation of the idol 
and its officiant priests, not for the attendance of crowds of 
worshippers, like St Peter's or Westminster Abbey ; nor, as 
is the cfise with our churches, are they used for the perform- 
ance of ceremonies, such as marriage or for the disposal of 
the dead. In this they resemble the Temple of the Jews, 
which according to Dr Ferguson was only 150 feet in length, 
breadth and height. So the Govind Deva temple at Brin- 
daban, erected in an era when the liberal policy of Akbar 
encouraged the construction of splendid temples, is in the 
form of a Greek cros.s, the length and breadth of the nave 
being only one hundred feet, half the length of the transept 
of Westminster. But in these Hindu shrines the limitation 
of the floor area and height, as compared with those of the 
great Christian churches, is made up for by the wealtli of 
decoration which has been lavished on every inch of the 
surface. 

In winding up the history of these Hindu dynasties we 
have anticipated the course of events. Under Musalmin 
rule the history of the Province is more or less that of India ; 
and we can only touch on the main incidents so far as they 
directly influenced the fortunes of the people. 

It was in his ninth raid that MahmQd of Ghazni (a.D. 1016), 
fifty years before the Norman Conquest, reached the Province. 
He passed down the DuSb, where he found Baran, the modern 
Bulandshahr, i-uled by Haradatta, a Rajput of the Dor sept, 
who submitted — as tlie chronicler says — "they proclaimed 
their anxiety for conversion and their rejection of idols." 
Thence he went on to Kanaiij, then a great city, but its 
splendour, as far as we can judge from existing remains, was 
much exaggerated. The thirty milos of circuit, of which a 
Hindu writer talks, were as unreal as the thirty thousand 
sliops for the sale of betel which are said to have existed 
witliiti its walls. At any rate in the eyes of the rude invader 
it was not lacking in magnificence. MahmQd himself In a 
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t!ie city IiFis attained its present condition but at the expense 
of many millions of Dinftrs. Nor could such another be 
constructed under a period of two centuries." With such 
greed and wonder must the Goths of Alaric have gazed on 
the temples and treasures of Rome. The Rflja, JayapAl, the 
Toniar, submitted, became a feudatory of the invader, and 
was spared. 

Thence lie went to Mathura, which lie calls Mahnratu-l- 
Ilind. There, also, to quote the annalist, "he saw a buildinf? 
of exquisite structure, which tiie inhabitants said had been 
built not by men but by genii, and there he witnessed 
practices contrary to the nature of man, and whicii could not 
be believed but from evidence of actual sight. The wall of 
the city \\'as constructed of hard stone, and two gates opened 
upon the river flowinjj under tlie city, which were erected 
upon strong and lofty foundations to protect them against 
the floods of the river and rains. On both .sides of the river 
there were a thousand houses to which idol temples were 
attached, all strengthened from top to bottom with rivets of 
iron, and all made of jnasonry work- ; and opposite to them 
were other buildings supported on broad wooden pillars to 
give them strength. In the middle of the city was a temple 
larger and firmer than the rest, which can neither be described 
nor painted. The Sultan thus wrote concerning it — * If any- 
one should wish to construct a building equal to this he 
would not be able to do it without expending a hundred 
tiiousand red Din;\rs, and it would occupy two hundred years, 
even thougii the most experienced and able workmen were 
employed.' Among tlie idols there were five made of red 
gold, each five yards high, fixed in the air without .support. 
In the eyes of one of ■these idols were two rubies of such 
value that if anyone were to sell such as are like them, he 
would obtain fiUy thousand Dinars. On another was a 
sapphire purer than water and more sparkling than crystal ; 
the weight was four hundred and fifty Miskais. The two feet 
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Miskals. The idols of silver amounted to two hundred, but 
they could not be weighed without breaking them to pieces, 
and putting them into scales. The SuItSn gave orders that 
all the temples should be burned and levelled with the 
ground." • 

Thence he went to MQnj, which is believed to be lower 
down the Jumna in EtAwah. There he found a fort full of 
fighting men. " Some rushed through the breaches on the 
enemy, and met that death which they no longer endeavoured 
to avoid; others threw themselves hcndlong from the walls 
and were dashed to pieces ; others burned themselves in their 
houses witii their wives and children, so that not one of the 
garrison survived." ^ 

MahmOd returned to Ghazni laden with the spoils of 
conquered cities. On Ins way home he captured so many 
prisoners at Sarsftwa in SahAranpur that captives sold in his 
camp at from two to ten Dirhams each, and he brought over 
five thousand staves in his train to Ghazni. Mahmfld, with 
all his ferocity, was a scholar, a patron of literature, and his 
admiration of the Indian architecture was shown by the 
splendid buildings with which he adorned his northern capital. 

For a century and a half the land had peace, the Panjflb 
remaining an appanage of the Ghaxni kingdom. It was not 
till 1191 A.D., ashas been already mentioned, that Muhammad 
bin Sdm appeared before Delhi, and three years later Kanauj 
was overthrown. The Hindu kingdoms had doubtless failed 
to recover from the raids of MahmOd, and their internal dis- 
sensions left them an easy prey to th^ invader. He carried 
fire and sword through the DuJlb from Meerut to Benares ; 
the Ganges was no longer an obstacle to the Musalmftn arms, 
and he crossed into Rohilkhand an?l sacked 13udaun. Koil 
(Aligarh), Atranji Khera, a little lower down the Duftb, 
Kaipi on the Jumna, afterwards to become a Muhammadan 
outpost to facilitate the passage into Central India, and 
Allahabad, all fell before him. At Patiyaii on the old course 
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opposition. As the chronicler says of the conquest of Koil : 
"Those wlio were wise and acute were converted to IslAin, 
but those who stood by tlieir ancient fait!i were slain with 
the sword." 

He had two able lieutenants who aided in the conquest. 
Bakhtiyrtr Khiiji led an army into Bengal and reduced IJihAr 
and eastern Gudh. Mahmfld of Ghazni himself introduced 
the practice of promoting distinguished Turkisli slaves. 
Shihi\b-ud-din followed his example, and left his Indian 
dominions in charge of his viceroy, the slave KuLub-ud-din 
Aibak, and another Turkish slave, Altamsh, succeeded him. 
It is to the former we owe the magnificctit pillar at Delhi, 
called after him the Kutub MlnUr— the tower from which the 
call of prayer summoned the faitlifnl to worship in the stately 
mosque close by, with colonnades constructed out of the pillars 
of a Hindu temple. It became the custom of the cai'Iy 
Musalmftn conquerors to utilise the edifices of the conquered 
religion in this way. Thus Altamsh built the mosque at 
liudaun on the ruins of a Saiva shrine. The mosque at 
Amrolia has still the old Hindu chain hanging from its roof, 
that at Hathgaon in Uatchpur has been built out of the ruins 
of four Hindu temples, and the same is the case with Man- 
dawar in Bijnor, Mahftban and Noh Jhil in Mathura, EtAwnh, 
Ajudhya, and many other places. In fact, when wc rcmcti)- 
bcr that to the early MusalmAns the destruction of a Hindu 
.shrine furnished the destroyer with a ready means of buildiiiff 
a house for himself on earth as well as in heaven, it is wonder- 
ful that .so many temples should have survived to our day. 
Of all the places which they permanently occupied, in Mahoba 
alone did they spare one of the shrines erected by the Chandel 
princes, and this probablyi owed its preservation to its Isolated 
position on a rocky island in the deep waters of the Madan 
Sagar lake. Everywhere else " Bel bowoth down and Nebo 
stoopcth " before the ruthless troopers of Centra] Asia. 

Wc have only scattered notices of the ruin which must 
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the annalist tells that "the temples were converted into 
mosques and abodes of goodness, and the ejaculations of the 
bead-counters and the voices of the summoners to prayer 
ascended to the highest heaven, and the very name of 
idolatry was annihilated."' Most significant of all, when 
BakhtiyAr Kliilji took BihAr, he found a library of Hindu 
books, but it was impossible to get them read because " all 
the men had been killed." 

Still liis attack was merely a raid, not a permanent conquest, 
and though iconoclasm and massacre raged through the 
land, after the tempest of war and rapine tiie people settled 
down again to till the fertile soil and enjoy the kindly fruits 
of the cartli. But the memories of this crowning disaster to 
the Hindu polity still live in the recollection of the people. 
The heroism of Jaya Chandra and the BanAphar heroes, 
Alha and Udal, who fought in vain for their race in the hills 
of Dundelkhand, form the subject of an epic still sung round 
village fires. Even to this day the respect for the brave 
Chandcl princes is so widely felt that no one dares to beat a 
drum near the ruins of Malioba, lest their heroic spirits should 
be roused to vengeance. 

It was in the time of N^sir-ud-cUn Altamsh that the greatest 
of oriental travellers, Scr Marco Polo, visited India and re- 
corded ills impressions of the southern kingdoms ere yet the 
MusalmJln kings of Delhi, occupied at home with Mughal 
incursions, had been able to devote time to the conquest of 
the Dcccan. It is one of the misfortunes of Hterature that 
the shrewd Venetian did not include northern India in his 
wanderings. What would we not give for in's views of the 
condition of the country in his time? Wc miss his graphic 
pictures of social life. In Malabar "•there is never a tailor to 
cut a coat or stitch it, seeing tliat everybody goe.s naked." 
1-Ie tells of the animals who to escape execution are allowed 
to sacrifice themselves to an idol ; of the debtor confined in 
a holy circle till he payeth what he oweth ; of the temple 
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children that are born here are black enough, but the blacker 
they are the more they are thought of, so that they become 
as black as devils" ; the way the Brahmans take omens ; the 
Jogis, some of whom live to one hundred and fifty years of 
age ; the chewing of betel ; the monkeys of Comorin, " of 
such peculiar fashion that you would take them for men " ; 
and so on. This was the first real revelation of the East to 
western men, and one can fancy the gallant wise explorer 
convincing his relatives of his identity after an absence of 
half a century by cutting out the piles of diamonds and 
precious stones sewn up in his garments, and in an honour- 
able old age describing to a wondering audience the marvels 
he had seen. 

During the period which followed these events the eastern 
movement of the RSjputs continued. Thus in Oudh the 
JanwSrsept marched eastward after the fall of Kanauj, and 
a cadet of the clan crossed the GhAgra and founded the 
Ikauna Rilj, now included in the principality of Balrftmpur. 
Then followed the Dlkhits from Gujarat, who were settled 
from Kanauj. They were closely followed by a contingent 
of the blue-blooded Chauh&ns from Mainpuri and by the 
RaikwSrs, who left their home in Kashmir in the beginning 
of the fiftccntK century. It was about the middle of the 
thirteenth century that the powerful Bais clan, lords of 
southern Oudh, settled at Dundiya Khera on the lower 
Ganges. They came from Rajputanu, where they are said 
to have conquered the powerful RSja Vikramaditya of 
Ujjain, and they received from the lords of Argal in the 
lower Ganges-Jumna Du§b the broad fat lands they now 
hold in southern Oudh in gratitude for their rescue of a 
princess of their house fpom the lust of one of the MusalmAn 
governors of Oudh. 

Further cast as far as Ghfizipur the same tale is told of an 
emigration of the septs to escape the detested invader, and of 
the long struggle which gave the Rajputs mastery over the 

Bhar and the 5>tiii t the Piltii anH tUt> Ar-nbh 11 
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Rajput tribes were but new-comers and recent conquerors of 
the low caste peoples that accounts for the feeble resistance 
they offered to the MusalmSn inroad. 

Tliis eastward advance of tlie Rajputs has continued into 
quite recent times. The later lords of Agra and Delhi with 
whom the conciliation of and alliance with the RAjputs 
became a settled policy in substitution for the older pro- 
gramme of persecution and repression, encouraged bands of 
western settlers to colonise the rich plains of Oudh and the 
Duab, and completed tlie land settlement of the country 
which has lasted to our day. Later still the Chandcl and 
Gaharwiir clans gained the mastery over the Dravidian Kols 
and Manjhis of the broUcn hilly tract between the lower 
course of the Son and Ganges in Rundelkh.ind and Mirzapur. 

To return to the Musalnnftn conquest, the Slave dynasty 
reigned at Delhi from about the beginning to near the end of 
the thirteenth century (i 206-1 2cjo A.D.). The greatest king 
of this line, Altamsh, had by the time of his death, in 1236 
A.D., brought the whole Province— Bengal, RajputAna, and 
Sindh— under his authority. He it was whose independence 
was first recognised by the Khalifa of R.lgdfld, the overlord 
of Islflni, a dynasty wliich but a short time before had lost nil 
but the semblance of power under the attack of the Tfitars. 
The Slave dynasty had to contend with constant internal 
revolt and the pressure of iMughal raids from the north-west. 
The last but one of the line, Ualban, was obliged practically 
to reconquer the DuAb. Of his cruelty to the 11 Indus wo have 
most ghastly narratives. Wc are told that the gates of hfs 
palace were decorated with the skins of captives, who would 
seem to have been slaughtered for the purpose. As William 
the Conqueror devastated Yorkshire from the 11 umber 
to the Tees, so Balban converted the country for forty miles 
round Delhi into a preserve for the larger game. His stern 
measures of repression followed the lines of the instructions 
of the Roman Emperor Galliemis to his lieutenant in 
Illyricum.' When Katehr or Rohilkhand rebelled, to usetlic 


destroy it, to slay every man, and spare none but women and 
children, nay, not even boys who had reached the age of 
eight or nine years. The blood of the Hindus ran in streams, 
heaps of slain were to be seen near every village and jungle, 
and the stench of the dead reached as far as the Ganges. 
This severity spread dismay among the rebels, and many 
submitted. The whole district was ravaged, and so much 
plunder was made that the royal army was enriched and the 
people of Budaun were satisfied. Wood-cutters were sent 
out to cut roads through the jungles, and the army passing 
along these brought the Hindus to submission. From that 
time to the end of the glorious reign no rebellion made heud 
in Kntchr.' 

The Slave dynasty of Delhi was succeeded by the house 
of Khilji (1290-1320 A.D.). The founder of the dynasty, 
JalAl-ud-dfn Ffroz Shflh, was treacherously murdered at 
Karra, near Allahabad, in 1295 a.d., by his nephew, Aia-ud- 
d!n Muhammad Shfih, tlic ablest of his line, who, between 
repelling a Mughal invasion at Delhi and extending the 
Musalman Empire in southern India, was too much occupied 
to find leisure for local politics. His restless career closed 
in 1315 A.D., and the Khilji house was overcome by the 
rebellion of another Turki slave, Ghayfls-ud-din Tughlak, 
who built, perhaps, the most impressive of all Musalman 
edifices, the Cyclopean walls of his new capital at Tugh- 
lakabad, near Delhi. Mis successor, Muhammad Tughlak, a 
curious compound of scholar, warrioi*, and relentless tyrant, a 
planner of wild schemes of conquest in Persia and China, but 
who possessed some dim idea of the necessity of a settled 
revenue system, spent his reign (1324-51 a.d.) in fighting the 
Mughal invaders and suppressing revolts, the result of his 
own insane cruelty and maladministration. The cessation of 
pilgrim records during the Khilji and Tughlak times at shrines 
like Soron is silent evidence of the character of their rule. 

His son, Firov; Tughlak (1351-88 A.D.) pursued the same 
policy. The chronicler tells us how he instructed his licu- 

' Elliot, Hiuory, iii. 105. 
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tenant, Malik Dkdd, an Afghan, to remain at Sambhal in 
Rohilkhand, and "to invade the country of Katehr every 
year, to commit every kind of ravage and desolation, and 
not to allow it to be Inhabited till the rebel Kargu was given 
up. The king himself, also under the pretence of hunting, 
marched annually in that direction to f?ce that his orders 
were fulfilled, and to do what Malik DADd had left undone; 
and for six years not an inhabitant was to be aecn in tlic 
district, nor was a single acre of the land cultivated." ' 

At the same time iic was a great builder, and to him was 
due the beginning of canal irrigation in northern India. The 
Jumna Canal was his work. He was the builder of FJrozft- 
bftd, now a pile of ruins on the outskirts of Delhi, which 
he ornamented with one of the pillars of Asolca; and to 
him is due the conversion of t!ie Atala Devi temple at 
Jaunpur into a stately mosque. Rut he did nothing to 
strengthen and organise the government, and ten years after 
his death (1398 A.u.) the terrible raid of TimOr broke over 
the country. 

After defeating MahmQd Tuglilak under the walls of 
Delhi, TimQr captured and sacked the capital. Then cross- 
ing the jumna he pillaged Meerut, and massacred in the 
Hardw^lr gorge an enormous crowd of li'md uy, who had 
retreated there in tlie vain hope of saving llicir lives. liis 
own Memoirs give the most vivid pictures of these terrible 
events. Of one fight on the Ganges, in Muzaffarnngar, he 
Writes : " I mounted my horse, and taking with nnc one 
thousand troops who were at hand, we struck our heels into 
the flanks of our horses and hastened to the side of the river. 
As soon as my braves saw the boats, some of them rode their 
horses into the river and swam to Hje vessels ; then seizing 
fast hold of the sides, they defeated all the ctTorts of the 
Hindus to shake them off*. They forced their way into some 
of the boats, put the infidels to the sword, and threw their 
bodies into the river, thus sending them through water to the 
fires of hell. Some of my men dismounted, and proceeding 
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of the boats returned the arrows, but the vessels were at 
length wrested from their possession, and were brought witii 
their contents to my presence. The enemy had lashed ten 
of their boats together with chains and strong ropes, and 
these vessels maintained the fight. My men ph'ed thein 
with arrows till they slew many of them ; they then swam 
off, and, boarding the boats, put every living soul to the 
sword, sending tlicm through water to the fires of hell." ' 
So we find in the story of the Meerut raid another familiar 
incident. When he ordered an assault, " many of the Rflj- 
puts placed their wives and children in the houses and 
burned them ; then they rushed to the battle and were 
killed." When, again, he tells of the massacre at Hardwftr, 
he says: "Spurring their horses, shouting their war-cry, 
and brandishing their .swords, they fell upon the forces of 
the enemy like hungry lions on a flock of sheep." ^ 

It is impossible to exaggerate the misery caused to an UU- 
warlike people by savage raids like those of Shihftb-ud-din 
and TimOr. They rank with the deeds of the Spaniards in 
Peru or Mexico, or a foray of Kurda or Turkomans In our day. 

The Delhi kingdom never recovered from this supreme 
disaster. Henceforward the Mughal supremacy was inevit- 
able. But this was not to be till a century and a quarter 
more had passed in decadence and misrule. 

The most noteworthy figure in the interval is that of 
Sikandar Lodi (1488-1517 A.D.), about the period between 
the accession of Henry VII. and Luther's break with Rome. 
He was a soldier and a statesman, and rc-cstablishcd his 
authority over the province and nihSr. But he was a bigot 
of the most extreme type. He has left his name in the 
towns of Sikandra RSp in Aligarh, and Sikandr.lbAd in the 
Bulandshalir district. Near the latter place, at Shiki\rpur, 
he had his hunting lodge, a fertile plain now watered by the 
Ganges Canal, which must in those days have been an exten- 
sive jungle. The mound which covers the ruins of In's lodge 

' Elllol. Hiilory, ii. 453. 
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is suggestively known to the peasant of our days as Anyfii 
Khera, or "the tyrant's mound." He completed the work of 
Shihab-ud-din at Mathura by destroying all its temples. He 
also left his mark at another holy city, Soron, by demolishing 
Us most sacred shrine. 

But his most important act was the transfer of the capital 
from Delhi to Agra, which marks the increasing importance 
of the DuSb, now that the Panjab was practically lost. 

It was in the time of his son Ibrahim that the dynasty of 
Delhi ended, by his defeat and death at the battle of Pinipat, 
which left northern India at the mercy of Bftbar and his 
Mughals. Why it fell is stated by the embassage of nobles 
which came out to meet the conqueror: " SultSn Ibrahim 
ill-treats his father's nobles, and has put twenty of them, the 
supporters of his kingdom, to death, without any cause, and 
ruined their families. He has suspended some from walls, 
and has caused others to be burned alive. When many of 
the nobles saw that they could hope for no safety from him, 
they sent me to your presence. They are all ready to obey 
you, and look with anxiety to your coming." ^ 

The Mughals are the well-known iVIongols of Central Asia. 
The poet Khusru had the ill luck to fall in with them, and 
his account represents what the effeminate Indian Musalmflns 
of his day thought about them. Me speaks about them in 
the tone which Bailie Nicol Jarvic would .speak of Rob Uoy. 
"There were more than a thousand Tartars riding on camels, 
great commanders in war, all with steel-like bodies, clothed 
in cotton, faces like fire, with caps of sheepskin on shaven 
heads. Their eyes were so sharp, they might have bored a 
hole in a brass pot ; their smell was more horrible than their 
colour; their faces were set on their ly)dics as if they had no 
necks ; their cheeks were like empty. leathern bottles, full 
of knots and wrinkles ; their noses extended from cheek to 
cheek, their mouths from car to car ; their mustaches were of 
extravagant length ; they had but scanty beards about their 
chins : their chests were covered with vermin, and their skin 


can claim any personal knowledge. His Memoirs arc t 
as naive and amusing as those of iVIr Pepys. He has 
called a mixture of Henri Quatre and the Roi d'Yvctot 
this rather exaggerates the festive side of his characte 
his confessions of his love for wine. He was a man of ii 
observation ; he had a sharp eye for scenery and the 
of nature; he was a keen observer of humanity, and 
curious ethnological enquiries and suggestions unkno' 
the men of his time, fly Europeans he would have 
regarded as distinctly a good fellow, and liis personal 
inclined him rather to the more polished Persian.s than 
own rude kindred. His life was spent in wandering, ii 
in sport, so that he anys lie never kept the Ranmzft 
twice in any one place. Even in his later days, withoi 
particular reason for dispatch, he rode from KSlpi to 
i6o miles, and swam the Ganges twice. He died at 
three years after his great victory, and his body rc! 
Kabul. 

Of Hindustan he formed a poor opinion. " It 
country," he says, " that has little to recommend it. 
inhabitants arc not good lookinj^; they have no id< 
social pleasures or of friendly intercourse ; they hai 
genius or comprehensive ability, no polish of manner, 
bility or sympathetic feeling ; no ingenuity or mcch 
inventiveness ; no architectural skill or knowledge ; 
have no decent houses, ice, or cold water; their markc 
not well supplied ; they have neither public bathi 
colleges; neither candles nor candlesticks. If you w{ 
read or write at night, you must have a filthy fellow sta 
over you with a flaringHorch." 

We must turn back to describe another kingdom 
arose in the eastern portion of the province after T 
raid. In 1388 a.d., Malik Sarwar Khwflja, a eunucl 
had become Wazir at Delhi, was deputed by Muhai 
Tughlak to govern the eastern Province, which cxt 
from Kanauj to BihAr. In 1393-94, this ambitious u] 
taking advantage of the disorder of the country, procl 
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his independence and called himself Sultan-us shark, or the 
Eastern Emperor. Six kings in succession occupied the 
throne of Jaunpur, with the control of the eastern part of 
the Province and Oudh. The most noted member of the 
family was Ibrahim Shah Sharki, whose reign of thirty-nine 
years (1401-40 a.d.) was spent in a long struggle with the 
Delhi kings for the possession of Kanauj and KSlpi on the 
Jumna. In these projects he was for the most part un- 
successful; but he ruled over a splendid tract of country 
from Kanauj to Biliftr, and from Bahraich in North Oudh to 
EtAwah. The Jaunpur kings, in contrast to their Delhi 
rivals, were great builders. The only Delhi monuments of 
this period arc tombs at Delhi and Uudaun ; the Jaunpur 
kings were simply laid to rest in the open air, but they 
adorned their capital with a scries of splendid mosques and a 
noble fort. They were equally great iconoclasts, as every 
mosque is built on the site of a Hindu temple. The 
grandest of these mosques is the Atala Masjid, erected on 
the site of a temple of Atala Devi, said to be the work of 
Jaya Chandra, the last Rahtaur king of Kanauj. This 
magnificent building was completed in 1408 A.D- Larger, 
but of less architectural beauty, is the Jflmi Masjid or 
Cathedral Mosque, which was completed about seventy years 
later. Of the fort, only the ruins remain, the walls having 
been needlessly demolished after the Great Mutiny. The 
fine stone bridge over the Gumti river was the work of the 
Mughal governor in the time of Akbar. 

In 1477-78, Husain Shaii, the sixth monarch of the line, 
having made ineffectual efforts to resist Bahlol Lodi, the 
King of Delhi, was defeated in a great battle at Kfllpi on 
the Jumna. Flying to Kanauj, he wes again defeated, lost 
all his western dominions, and his capital was .sciiied. But 
Husain was permitted to live there as a dependent and 
complete his Cathedral Mosque. 

If wc date, then, the effective establishment of a MusalmJln 
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from the accession of King John to the fall of Wolsey, the 
Delhi kingdom had altogether failed to secure complete 
control over the Province. We read of raids, wars, and 
insurrections; the kings exhibited at the capital a certain 
rude magnificence, while viceroys ruled the more distant 
provinces, and often took occasion from the disasters wliich 
overtook their lords to assume temporary independence. 

But of the people wc hear nothing, and no records exist 
to show how they lived, what revenue they paid, how order 
was maintained, how justice was admimstcred. With a much 
smaller population the pressure on the soil was much less 
intense than is the case at present. At the same time the 
repeated famines which devastated the land show that a 
terrible amount of misery must have existed. The petty 
local Udjas doubtless continued to iiold the country as 
dependents of the Delhi suzerain, or his lieutenants. The 
village or{>anisation, with its priest, Its watciiman, its artizans, 
and at the top of all, the Rajput headman, under the local 
Raja, must have gone on much as it docs at present. This 
social life withstood the tyranny and maladministration of 
the overlord, not so much perhaps because in itself, except in 
the kinship of the members of the clan, it possessed elements 
of permanence, but because the wants of the people were so 
few, and their accumulated capital so small, that, after the 
tempest of war was overpast, the peasant was able to re^ 
establish liis meagre household, though one of his stalwart 
bread-winners may have fallen before the lance of a Tatar 
trooper, or his daughter had been swept away within the 
walls of a harem at Agra or Delhi. 

To illustrate some of the phases of the gradual progress of 
the Musalman conquest, we may take the case of Rohilk- 
hand, which was in the days before artillery protected from 
invasion on the west by the broad stream of the Ganges. 

It began with the raid of ShihSb ud-dtn in 1194 a.d. In 
1252 A.D., Nasir-ud-din MahmQd again invaded it, and 


swords red with the blood of the Hindus; whatever live 
Hindu fc]l into the king's bands was pounded into bits 
under the feet of the elcpliants. The Musalnr^ans who were 
country born had their lives spared, and were distributed 
among the chiefs as slaves." In 1380 A.D. there was another 
rebellion. "The Kmperor's justice," the chronicler admits, 
"in this instance degenerated into extreme cruelty. Neither 
did the misfortunes of these miserable captives satisfy Iifs 
thirst for revenge, lie returned every year under pretence 
of hunting to that unhappy country; biit tlic people, aiicl not 
the beasts of the forest, were his prey. He by dcgvccs cnt 
off all the inhabitants, and converted whole provinces into 
wildernesses." It was not till 1424 A.O., after nearly two 
centuries of conflict, that the Hindu leaders surrendered, and 
the country was pacified. Wlicn wc remember the short 
distance of Rohilkhand from Delhi, this throws a hirid ligrht 
on the incapacity of the Delhi kings. Under nuicii more 
difficult circumstances, the pacification of Upper Bmina was 
concluded by the British in less tlinn a decade. 

In Ondh the course of events was very similar. The story 
bc^jins with the romantic tale of SMftr Masaud, which has 
become so shrouded in the mists of legend that it is difTiatlt 
to judge where myth ends and sober history begins. He Is 
said to have been nephew of Mahmrtd of Ghaxni ; to have led 
his forces as fur as Ajudhya; then to have sacked Mcorut 
and reduced Kanauj, Matlitira, and Benares. He is .supposed 
to have met liis dcatli at Uahraich in Nortlicni Oudli, In 
1033 A.D. Some of the MusalmAn settlements, winch were 
the agency in the spread of the faith, arc alleged to date 
from diis time. But even his vciy existence has been 
doubted, and according to some authorities he is little more 
tlian the hero of a solar myth. He lias now been deified 
under the title of GhAni Miyfin, the counterpart of Krishna 
and Narcissus, the divine youth snatched from the joys of 
earth in the prime of boyi.^h beauty, tn this form, he claiin.-i 
the devotion of one and tliree-quarter millions of people in 
the Province. 
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Most of the Oudli colonics, planted on tlic Roman 
to coerce a subject population, date from a later 
Such were the Sayyid colony at Jarwal in IBahrai 
Shaikhs of Bilgrflm and Gopamau in Hardo! in the thit 
the Sayyids of Birhar, in Fai'/.ilbAd, at the end of th 
tcemh, and the Shaikhs of MaUnwftn, in Ilardoi, 
beginning of the fifteenth centuries. 

Many of the existing towns tlirouEfhout the Provir 
to mention tlio Imperial or provincial capitals, like 
Lucknow, or Jaunpur, owe their importance to havir 
early scats of the local Musalniftn governors. Su 
Sahftranpur, in tlie Upper Duftb, and lower down, : 
Iiftbild and GhAz.ipur ; in Rohilkhand, Uarcilly. SliAhjal 
Budaun, Rampur, and MorJldl\bad; in Oudli, Pahraii 
KaizflbJld ; in Bundelkhand, IJftnda. Many of tiicse 
mAn towns, in the good old days, supplied a larpc pro 
of our native officials. But the Hindu, with his aptit 
English education, lias proved a dangerous competitoi 
lanes become more and more deserted, the fine brie 
sions more and more dilapidated ; and if ruin is 
avoided, the attitude of the Musalmftn towards ll 
learning must undergo a radical change. 

On the death of BAbar, his son Humayiin succcedcc 
throne. He was then at tiie age of twenty-two, f 
young, inexperienced monarch soon found himself c 
by a master in .statecraft — the AfghAn Shir ShAl 
headed the reaction of the HindusvAni MusalmAns 
tlie Mughals. Humayun led a force eastward and c 
ChunAr, the strong fortress oh an outlying scarp 
Vindliyan range, which commands the lower cour.sc 
Ganges. But he was out-manocuvrcd by his ad 
in the plains of Bengal. By the compromise v, 
brother KamrAn, he had surrendered KAbuI, and U 
the advantage of reinforcements of hardy mount 
Humayun himself was of voluptuous disposition, an 
eater, and the Indian Plains proved to be the Capu, 
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nftsa river, just beyond the limits of the Province; and the 
next campaign ending in another defeat at Kanauj, lie was 
compelled to fly across the western desert, where Ills son 
Akbar was born, and thence to Persia. 

To the extraordinary man who had driven Hiimayun from 
the throne, it can hardly be said that the ordinary Iiistories 
do siiflTicicnt justice. Himself an adventurer from the Afghfui 
hills, he learned the details of administration in Biliir. He 
was the first MusalmSn ruler who studied the good of liis 
people. He had the gonitis to see that the government 
must be popularised, that the king must govern for the 
beiicnt of his subjects, that the Hindus must be conciliated 
by a policy of justice and toleration, that the land revenue 
must be settled on an equitable basis, that the n^aterial 
development of the country must be encouraged. All this 
and more Akbar strove to do later on ; but Shir ShAh was 
the first who attempted to found an Indian empire "broad- 
based upon the people's will." 

He carried a great military road from Bengal to the Indus, 
and it was he first who established Sarflis or hostelrics, which 
opened up trade througliout the empire. His revenue 
system was, for the first time, based upon the measurement 
of the land and calculation of the produce. He relaxed the 
oppressive Miihammadan law code, and provided for the 
administration of justice. That he introdiiccd such exten- 
sive reforms in his short reign of five years— hitcrruptcd as 
it was by campaiyns against Rajputflna, in the course of 
which he met his death — is a wonderful proof of his executive 
ability. No government, not even the British, has shown 
so much wisdom as this PathAn," is Mr Kecnc's summary of 
his career. He was killed by the a#cidcntal explosion of a 
magazine at the siege of Kalinjar, in Bundelkhand, in 1545 ; 
and though his son IslAm Shflh carried on to some extent 
the wise policy of his father, he alienated the nobility by his 
cruelty, and wlien he died, in the ninth year of his reign, the 
road was open for the return of Humavun from exile. 
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of his career had taught him the uncertainty of human great- 
ness ; he was unfit for great enterprises. Perhaps he found 
in religion a solace for his troubles. At any rate, he was 
killed by a fail on the steps of his palace at Delhi, as he rose 
to obey the call to prayer. His remains rest in a noble 
mausoleum, where, by the irony of fate, the last degenerate 
princes of his line, stained with the innocent blood of helpless 
Europeans, fell by the sword of Hodson. 

The life of his successor, Akbar, is the history of India 
da?mg his long reign of forty-nine years (1556-1605 A.D.), 
and his personality stands high, even when compared with 
his great contemporaries— Elizabeth of England and Philip 1 1, 
of Spain. In his courage and strength, his lovc of sport, and 
knightly exercises, he was curiously like another notable 
prince of the same age — Henri IV. of Navarre. He was 
only Ihirtccn when, witii the aid of the gallant BairAm Khiin, 
he crumpled up the Afghftn host, on the historic field of 
Piliiipat. It is a curious sign of the degeneracy of the 
Hindustani Musaim^ns that they had to accept as their 
leader Hcmu, who, brave as he was, was a lianya or corn- 
chandler, a caste rarely endowed with military prowess. 

When his rule was thus established, the later life of Akbar 
falls, as Mr Kecnc has shown, into three periods. — " During 
the first, which lasted about fifteen years, he was much 
occupied with war, field sports, and building; and the men 
by wliom he was ultimately influenced were still at that time 
young, like himself. Opinions were forming; territorial and 
administrative operations were in hand. About 1576 began 
a second period, marked by the arrival of certain Shialis and 
other persons of heretical opinions from Persia, and the 
growth of their influenic over Akbar. At the same time the 
emperor, now in the maturity of his intellect, turned his 
att'intion to the Hindus, and to the amelioration and estab- 
lishing of the revenue system, by which they were so much 
affected. This period lasted for about fifteen years, and was 
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ditions originality drivels into cant and caution withers into 
decay. One by one the reformers, a few years since so full 
of hope and vigour, drop into senility, or, more fortunate, into 
the tomb. No one is left but some lover of letters who, wiser 
than the rest, retires betimes into the shade to ^ircparc the 
record of departed greatness." 

Let us endeavour to sketch the state of the country in his 
time. That, in spite of the prevailing disorder, there was a 
considerable amount of prosperity is certain. BAbar, tliougli 
he writes with a backward glance at the bleak hill country of 
his birth, spcalfs of Hindustan as a rich and noble country, 
abounding in gold and silver; and lie expresses astonishment 
at the swarming population, and the innumerable workmen 
in every trade and industry. Tiiat there was much waste 
and jungle where we now see smiling fields is clear. The 
chronicler writes; "It had become manifest to Akbar that 
much of the culturable land of HindustAn wa?! lying unculti- 
vated ; and, to encourage cultivation, some rule for dividing 
the profit of the first year between Government and the 
proprietor scorned to be required." * liernier, writing in 1664, 
in the reign of Aurangzcb, says that in the neighbourhood of 
Ayra and Delhi, along the course of the Jumna reaching 
to the mountains, and even on both sides of the voad Iciid- 
ing to Lahore, there was a large quantity of uncultivated 
land, covered either with copse wood or with grasses sl.'c feet 
high.2 

We know that, for instance, in Bulandshahr and Sli.'lh- 
jahfinpur, the plains, now green with wheat and sugar-cane, 
were occupied by extensive jungles. According to the 
Ain-i-Akbari, the cultivation in A^amgarh amounted to 
106,005 acres, and the revenue was R.«. 25,2(54. The present 
cultivated area is 587,797 acres, and the revenue R,x. 165,810. 
Wc really know too little of the purchasing power of money 
in those days to make any trustworthy comparison. As the 
Settlement Officer, Mr J. R. Reid, writes: "What trust is 
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exaggerate them. ... In respect to the revenue recorded \\\ 
the Aln-i-Akbari, it may be questioned whether it was not 
an ideal assessment, and whether it was ever collected for 
the State. Wo have also to bear in mind that Akbar pro- 
fessedly took one-third of the average value of the land. In 
our day tlie Azam^arh cultivator cannot pay that and live. 
Moreover, we profess to take half the rent that the landlord 
or middleman realises, or ought to realise, from the actual 
cultivator. To judge by our figures, our present revenue 
arrangements are, with reference to the fall in the value of 
silver, less favourable to the State than were those of Akbar. 
But we scarcely know enough of the domestic histoiy of the 
population in the latter's time to draw a comparison between 
its condition and that of the population «it the present day." ^ 
We may with advantage leave Akbar's revenue system to 
be discussed in another place. It is easy to see on whjit 
grounds the fame of Akbar as a statesman is based. I-Ie 
was the first of the Indian rulers, with perhaps the exception 
of Shtr Shah, who accepted the responsibilities of goveiiiment 
as we understand it. Before his time nothing that can be 
called a civilised administration existed. This he found 
time to establish, though much of his life was spent in war. 
He was the first ruler who displayed a spirit of tolerance 
and a desire to Improve the condition of his Hindu subjects. 
How his predecessors treated them is graphically described 
by the annalist of Kiroz Shfth. "When the Collector of the 
DiwSn asks the Hindus to pay the tax, they should pay it 
with all humility and submission ; and If the Collector 
wishes to spit in their mouths, they should open their mouths 
without the slightest fear of contamination, so that tlic Col- 
lector may do so. Irf this state, with their mouths open, 
they should stand before the Collector. The object of such 
humiliation and spitting into tiieir mouths is to prove tlic 
obedience of the infidel subjects under protection, and to 
promote the glory of the Islam, the true religion, and to 
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In direct contrast to tliis, which it may be hoped was only 
a counsel of perfection, Akbar showed extreme consideration 
for Hindus. Tor instance, one result of his visit to Brindaban 
in Mathtira, accompanied by a train of Hindu princes, was 
his permission or advice for tlic erection of the firoup of 
splendid temples, the finest cxfimplcs of Mindu arcliitccture 
in the Province. He interdicted on certain occasions the 
use of beef, wliich the modern British Government dares not 
propose. He made careful rules to prohibit injury to the 
peasiints' crops by the horde of followers which thronged 
his camps. He married at least one Hindu princess, the 
daughter of Raja BihAri Mai, the Kachhwflha KAJput, who 
was the mother of his successor Jahfingir. He employed a 
host of Hindu officers botii in the army and tlic Civil 
Service. Bernier, writing at a later date, describes in detail 
the objects of this policy— to utilise the large RAjput con- 
tingents as auxiliaries; to keep in check other Rfljas not in 
the Kinpcror's pay ; to foment jealousy between those whom 
he favoured and their brethren ; to coerce the PathAns or 
rebellious governors; to oppose the Persians who were of 
the Sliiah sect and opposed to the Mughals, who were Sunnls.' 
RAjn Todar Mai, a Khatri of Laharpur in Oudh, was his chief 
revenue officer; RAja Birbal, a needy BhAt or genealogist of 
Etilwah, became his Wazir, and round him and his learned 
daughter a large cycle of modem folk-lore has collected. 

But granting all this, and fully admitting the enormous 
advance in the principles of Government which he effected, 
no one who reads the Ain-i-AkbaW, the cyclopa;dic annals of 
his rule, can fail to be conscious of a certain lack of depart- 
mental perspective. AUbar, it is needless to say, was a 
master of detail : but here detail i» pushed to the extreme. 
We find careful accounts of the organisation of the camp and 
household, the stable and wardrobe, the armoury and the 
hunting establishment. For all these rules are prescribed 
with the greatest minuteness; but it is everywhere assumed 
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of the native official of our days. On the other hand, wo 
learn little of the essentials of administration as wc under- 
stand it— about the police and judicial services, the develop- 
ment of the national resources, the relief of famine, education 
and medical aid. Wc would give much of the A!n-f-Al<bari, 
valuable and amusing^ as it is, for one Census or Settlement 
Report, with its elaborate statistics and fuJl information 
regarding the social condition of the people. But no con- 
temporary government thought it part of its duty to put 
its proceedings on record for the instruction of posterity. 

What Gibbon says of the Antonines may be said of Altbar 
—"The labours of these monarchs were overpaid by tlie 
immense reward that inseparably waited on their success, 
by the honest pride of virtue, and by the exquisite delight 
of beholding the general happiness of which they were the 
authors. A just but melancholy reflection embittered, Iiow- 
ever, the noblest of human enjoyments. They must often 
have recollected the instability of a liappincss which de- 
pended on the happiness of a single man. The fatal moment 
was perhaps approaching when some licentious youth or 
some jcaiou.s tyrant would abu.se to tlic destruction that 
absolute power which they had exerted for the benefit of 
the people." ' 

So it was with the Mughals. Their system of education 
and training entirely failed to maintain a line of promising 
heirs-apparent. Humayun was an opium cater ; Akbar's 
son DaniySI died of delirium tremens; his nephew KaikobAd 
was addicted to drugs; Sallm, the heir-apparent, was the 
slave of wine and opium. Akbar himself, it is said, could 
neither read nor write, and his immediate descendants, when 
tiicy were educated at aH, were trained in the old Musalmftti 
style — the recitation of the KorSn, quibbles of theology, the 
dull verbiage of legal subtleties were their mental food. In 
early boyhood they lived amidst the vain gossip and squalid 
intrigues of vicious women who filled the harem. As they 
grew up, the jealousy of rival queens forbade their takincr a 
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knavish flatterers and adventurers, the palace gang, were 
averse to the/r acquiring a competent knowledge of adminis- 
tration. A prince who took his proper part in tlic council of 
the State was suspected of intriguing against the monarch ; 
so he was often packed off to a distant province, where tlic 
same influences opposed liis training. The local viceroy- 
acted as his bear-lcadcr, and took care to hoodwink him and 
prevent him from meddling in the conduct of affairs. He 
was better pleased to sec him waste his time in dissipation 
than to educate him in statecraft. The case has ever been 
the same among societies organised on the polygamous plan 
—in Imperial Rome, Teheran, or at the Y\\<1\7. Kiosk in our 
time. Hereditary succession, in short, is only tolerable under 
a system where the responsibility falls on a Ministry, whicli 
screens che viciousness or incompetence of the occupant of 
the throne. 

Such a Ministry the Mughals were never able to organise. 
Deprived of the assistance of the princes of the blood royal, 
the monarch was obliged to fall back on the mob of ad- 
venturers wlio cioivded round liis DarbSr. Even the best of 
these, men like Abul Fazl or Faizi at the court of Akbar, 
were of the dilettante type, litcrateurs, minor poets, dabblers 
in religion ami pin'losophy, destitute of any defined principle, 
whose function was more to amuse their master than to act 
as a modern Cabinet or Council of State. Rcrnicr, a very 
shrewd observer, says: "The Omrahs, therefore, mostly con- 
sist of adventurers from distant nations, who entice one 
another to the Court, and arc generally persons of low 
descent, some having been originally slaves, and the majority 
being destitute of education. The Mogol raises them to 
dignities or degrades them to obscuyty, according to his own 
pleasure and caprice." ^ Again he tells us that situations of 
trust were filled indifferently by jMughals and strangers from 
all countries, "the greater part by Persians, some by Arabs, 
and others by Turks. To be considered a Mogol, it is 
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Court of Akbar. Such was the sordid palace gang which 
led the last French Empire to destruction. 

It was never the Mughal policy to foster the growth of a 
hereditary aristocracy, or to encourage anything to be com- 
pared to an established Church. Islftm in India has always 
remained politically wcalc because she has never dreamed of 
an Episcopate or even of a Cotwocation. To quote Bernier 
again : "The Omrahs of HindustAn cannot be proprietors of 
land 01* enjoy an independent revenue, like the nobility of 
France and ti»c other Stales of Ciiristcndoni. Their income 
consists exclusively of pensions, which the King grants or 
t.ikcs away according to his own will or pleasure. When 
deprived of this pension they sinl< at once into utter insigni- 
ficance, and find it impossible to borrow the smallest sum."^ 
Hence the main object of every rising man was to obtain a 
lucrative provincial government, where he could feather his 
nest, as Verrcs did in Sicily, or a Turkish or fcrsiau I'asha 
docs to-day in Anatolia or IChorasftn. 

Tiierc was thus a constant tendency, as for instance in the 
case of Jainipuror Oudh, for the provincial viceroy to become 
independent. This was the result of the centralisation of the 
power and expenditure of the ISmpire at the capitals, Delhi 
or Agra. The surplus revenue was spent there in paying the 
army or carrying on splendid public works, while the Pro- 
vinces were starved. It is only a bureaucracy of the highest 
class, like the Roman Senate or the modern Indian govern- 
ment, that can maintain a vigilant control over its outlying 
provinces. Akbar was, it i.s true, for a time successful in 
curbing his Pashas, but it was only because his activity was 
incessant antl his industry unwearied. The example of 
Philip II. of Spain provi^id once for all that such a task is 
beyond the powers of any single man, Iiowevcr clear-sighted 
and laborious. The results of the same arrangement in 
weaker hands is seen in the case of Aurangzeb and his 
successors and in tiic Turkish and Persian Empires of our 
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in the age of Commotlus. When it is asked when the Mughal 
Empire showed signs of decadence, it may be answered that 
even in the time of Akbar it could have been saved only by 
a radical change in tlie methods of government, by a closer 
tightening of the bonds whicli united the provinces, by a wise 
development of the resources of the country, by the establish- 
ment of a competent poh'cc and Judiciary. That this task 
was beyond the powers of a genius such as that of Akbar is 
a Ics.soJi wliicli every Englishman in India would do well to 
remember. 

It was the consciousness of this failure and the prescionco 
of trouble ill the future which clouded the last years of the 
great statesman, a3 the scandals of his family broke tiic spirit 
of Augustus. With Akbar the work of practical govcmmciu 
gave place to a vain seeking after a creed which he could 
believe, in disputations about theology with Hindu Pandits, 
Tarsi fire- worshippers, or European Jesuits. Out of these he 
hoped to work out a new faith, a State religion of which, like 
Henry VIII., he was to be himself the head, a faith t)ascd 
on natural religion which was to draw both Hindu and 
Miihainmadan within its fold. Such a scheme was from the 
outset hopeless. Thus the end came at last; tlie friends of 
his early days were taken from him one by one ; from his 
Own family ho could derive Jio cojisolation. The gloom of 
his spirit speaks in the inscription which he, the mnater 
builder, graved on the great portal of the mosque at Fatehpur 
Sikri — "Said Jesu.s, on whom be peace I The world ia a 
bridge : pass over it, but build no house there ; he who hopeth 
for an hour may hope for an eternity; the world Is but an 
hour, spend it in devotion ; the rest Is unseen." 

The rcign of his successor, Jahft»gTr (1605-27), a period 
covering a little more than that of our James I., need not 
detain us long. He .spent most of his time beyond the Pro- 
vince, at Ajmir, Lahore, Delhi, or Kashmir, and did little in 
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way to horrible cruelty. He thus writes nimscii oi luc: 
punishments infiicted on the associates of his unhappy son : 
" I gave Khusru into custody, and I ordered llicsc two villains 
to be enclosed in the skins of a cow and nn ass, and to be 
placed on asses, face to tlic tail, and so to be paraded round 
the city. As the skin of a cow dries quicker tlian the skin of 
an ass, Husain Reg lived only to tlic fourth watch, and then 
died. Abdul Aziz, who was in the ass's skin, and hficl 
moisture conveyed to him, survived."' 

The best account of him is that by llic English anibassatlor, 
Sir Thomas Roe : " The king hath no man but eunuchs that 
comes within the lodging or rctyring room of his house; Iiis 
women watch within and guard Iiim with manly weapons. 
He comes every day to the window called the Jaruco 
(Jharokha) looking into a plain before his gate, and shcwcs 
himself to the common people. At noonc he returns thither 
and sits some houres to sec the fights of elephants and wiUlc 
beasts. Under him within the raile attend the mcnof vankc; 
from whence he ictyres to sleep among his women. At 
afternoone he returnes to the Durbar before mentioned. At 
eight after supper he comes down to the Guzlccnn (Ghnsl- 
kh&na), a faire court, wherein in the mlddcsL is a throne 
erected of freestone, whereon he sits, but sometimes below in a 
chaire, to which none arc admitted but of first quality, and few 
without leave, where he discourses of at! matters with much 
affabilitie. There is no business done with him concerning 
the State, Government, disposition of war and peace, but at 
one of these two last places, where it is publickly propounded 
and resolved and so registered ; which, if it were worthe the 
curiositic, might be seene for two shillings ; but the common, 
base people know as much as tJie Council, and the ncwcs 
every day or the King's new resolutions, tossed and censured 
by every rascal. Tliis course is unchangeable, except sick- 
ncsse or death prevent it ; which must be knowne, for as all 
his subjects are slaves, so he is in a kindc of rcciprocall 
bondage; for he is tyed to observe these houres and customs 
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so precisely that if he were unseenc one dny and no sufficient 
reason rendered, the people would mutinie ; two days no 
reason can excuse, but that he must consent to open his 
doores, and be secnc by some to satisfic others. On Tuesday 
at the Jaruco he sits in judgment, never refusing the poorest 
man's complaint, where he heares with patience both parts and 
sometimes sees with much delight in blood the execution 
done by his elephants." 

The same writer describes the end of a party given in 
honour of Muhammad Roza Beg, who had recently arrived 
as ambassador from Shah Abbas, the King of Persia. " The 
King- returned at evening, having been overnight farrc gone 
in wine ; some by chance in malice spoke of the merry night 
past, and that many of the Nobilitic dranke wine, whicli none 
may doe but by leave. The King, forgetting his order, 
demanded who gave it; it was answered, 'The Buxic ' 
(Rakhshi), (for no man dares say it was the King, when he 
would onely doubt it). The custom is that when the King 
drinkcs (which is alone), sometimes he will command that 
the Nobilitie shall drink after, which if they do not, it Is an 
offence too, and so that every man who takes tlie cup of 
the wine of the officers his name is written, and he makes 
Tesclim (TasHm), though perhaps the King's eyes arc mislie. 
The King, not remembering his own command, called the 
Buxie, and demanded if he gave the order. He replycd 
*No' (falsely, for he received it and called such by name as 
did drinke with the Embassadour) ; whereat the King called 
for the list and the persons and fined some one, some two, 
some three thousand rupias, some lesse ; and some that 
were nccrcr his person he caused to be whipped before him, 
receiving one hundred and thirty stripes with a most terrible 
instrument, having at cache end of fourc cords irons like 
spur rowels, so that every stroke made foure wounds. When 
they lay for dead on the ground, he commanded the standers- 


drunkcnncsse be a common and a glorious vice, . 
exercise of the King's, yet it is so strictly forbidclc 
no man can enter into the Gu?.elchan where the Ki 
buttlie Porters smell In's breath ; and if he have biil 
wine is not suffered to come in; and if the reason be 
of his absence, he shall with difTicuity escape tiie wh 
if the King once take offence, the father will not spc; 
the Sonne. So the King made the company pay the 
Embassadour's reward." 

In rcadinfj the account of this terrible scene, air 
bad as any of the acts of the insane Roman Empero 
seclusion at Caprerc, we remember what Mr Pcpys i 
Charles II.: *'Sir H. Cholmley tells me that the Kin 
this good luck, that the next day he hates to have a 
mcnlion what he had done the day before, nor will hi 
any one to gain upon him that way."' 

Yet with all this wild, wilful cruelty, there is son 
very human about Jahflngir. His Memoirs sliow thcst 
of a weak nature to resist temptation. He lias been 
blamed for his dealings with Shir Afgan and his w 
future Empress Nfir JaliSn, a tale which, as common^ 
is one of the mad lust of a tyrant, p. story of the t 
David and Bathsheba, or Nero and Foppoca Sabina 
as Mr Keenc has shown, the fact that slie did not 
Jahflnglr till she had been four years n widow puts « 
different complexion upon tlie case. One of the best 
in his character is the love and confidence he lavislic 
this lady, who seems to have fully deserved the hor 
which she was raised. Her affection for him was son 
solation to him for the iindutiful conduct of his sons, ] 
and Shah Jahftn, both of whom rebelled against him. ' ] 
died of cholic in the Deccan; his remains rest under 
tomb in the Khusni Dflgh at AlIahAbad, where the , 
Indian society occasionally meets to dine and dance 

Jahangfr was a mighty hunter. He kept up his 
book carefully, and he tells us that from the age of tw 
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fifty he killed 28,532 animals and birds. This curious bag 
includes 86 tigers, 889 n\\gA6, 1372 deer, 36 wild buffaloes, 
and 3276 crows ! He must have had considerable taste, as 
he is said to have remodelled the design of his father's tomb 
at Sikandra, which shows decided traces of Hindu or Rud- 
dhist influence. The beautiful tomb at Agra of Itimad-ud- 
daula, father of his queen NOr Jahin, was apparently com- 
pleted in the year after the Emperor's death. 

JahSlngir died in 1627 A.D., and he and Nftr Jah&n, who 
survived him for many years, are buried at Lahore. 

The reign of his successor, ShAh Jah&n, familiar to the 
Europe of his day as The Groat Mogul (1628-58 a.o.), includes 
nearly the period from the commencement of the .struggle 
between Charles I. and his Parliament to the Restoration. 
He had little influence on local history, save in the erection 
of his splendid buildings at Agra — the Tftj Mahal, raised as 
a memorial to his queen, known as Mumtilz-i-Mahai, "the 
exalted one of the palace," who was niece of NClr JahSn, bore 
Shah Jahan eight sons and six daughters, and died In child- 
birth at BurhAnpur, in the Deccan, in 1631 ; the Moti Masjld, 
or Pearl Mosque, and the ZanAna of the Agra Fort and 
Sh^hjahAnflb^d, or modern Delhi, with its splendid palace, 
the last home of his degenerate successors, until this Alsatia 
was cleared out after the Mutiny. 

The wealth and magnificence of this famous monarch arc 
part of the world's history. In his early days he was a keen 
soldier; but he was three parts a Hindu, and to this was due 
the support of the Rajputs in the early part of his career. 
In his time that persecution of the Hindus, which was fated 
to cause the ruin of tlie dynasty, recommenced. JahAngir 
seems to have treated their religion with contemptuous 
toleration. His own belief was too vague to encourage 
iconoclasm. But in 1632, tlie year after the death of 
Mumtflz-i-Mahal, Shah Jahfln embarked in active persecu- 
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desirous of completing them. His Majesty gave orders that 
at Benares, and throughout his dominions in every place, all 
temples that had been begun should be cast down. It was 
now reported from the province of Allahab?td, that seventy- 
six temples had been destroyed in the district of Benares." ^ 
This evil example was followed with disastrous results by his 
bigoted successor. 

The popular idea is that Shfth JahAn was always absorbed 
in the pleasures of the harem, and neglected the duties of 
administration ; this is certainly incorrect. In his early 
years he followed the example of his famous grandfather, in 
a laborious attention to the affairs of the empire. It was the 
opinion of Mr Elphinstone, himself a trained statesman, that, 
as was the case of Rome in the days of Severus, the Empire 
as a whole never enjoyed sucli good government and pros- 
perity as in the time of Shilh Jahftn. The native chronicler 
says that, in his days, " the ?argana, the income of which was 
three lal<hs In the days of Akbar (whose seat is In the highest 
Heaven i), yielded in this happy reign a revenue' of ten 
lakhs."" 

But later on in his career the sensuous side of liis nature, 
the natural result of his birth, developed a taste for splendour 
and display. He devoted himself to the erection of those 
splendid buildings which are the glory of his reign, and he 
more and more entrusted the active work of government to 
his son Dara. How his latter days were clouded by tlie war 
between his sons and intrigues in his family ; how Aurangzeb, 
by ceaseless machinations, finally succeeded in supplanting 
his elder brother DAra, whom, with the aid of his brother 
MurSd, he defeated on the field of Samogarh, near Agra, in 
1658; how the luckless Emperor was confined as a State 
prisoner in the Agra Fort, where he died after seven years of 
imprisonment, has been often told. 

Nor can u-e linger over the long reign of Aurangzeb 
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Jater years of Akbar's life. That it lasted so long was due 
to the fact that, up to the closinfj years of Shah Jahnn's 
government, the Rfljput power, linked by ties of blood to 
the reigning dynasty, was always ready to fight its battles. 
The original causes of weakness — the centralisation of tlie 
government at the capital where the revenues were lavishly 
expended on public works ; the failure to control the 
governors of the more distant provinces; the want of atten- 
tion to the development of agriculture, industries, trade, and 
commtmications ; the unsuitability of the law of Islam to the 
wants of the people, and the lack of a well-organised police 
and a competent judiciary; the degradation of the nobility 
nnd Church; the cabals of the adventurers wlio crowded in 
the Imperial DarbAr — all these are found intensified when 
Aurangzcb ascended the throne. 

Of his character and policy it is not easy to form a fair 
estimate. In popular parlance he was called Namftzi — "the 
man of prayer." He was honest and conscientious, as James 
II. was when he lost his throne in the attempt to force a 
hated faith on his people; as Philip II. was when he let 
Alva loose on the Netherlands. Figures like these, men 
good enough in their way, but led aside by .some cruel flaw 
in their nature to desert the ways of tolerance, and think 
that in killing the votary of another faith they do God service, 
are among the most pathetic in history, 

Jlis foreign policy failed because it was based on wrong 
principles. It seems now obvious enough that the destruction 
of the MusalmAn kingdoms of the Deccan was calculated to 
remove the last barrier between the Marhattas and northern 
India; that any objects which kept the Emperor engaged 
for a quarter of a century in a remote part of his dominions, 
cut off from his capital and the main source.s of his power, 
could not be worth pursuing; that his Empire, as it stood, 
with its obvious administrative needs, would tax the powers 


form a too sanguine view of the resources of the country ; or, 
that once embarked in a campaign like this, it had to be 
fought out to the bitter end. 

Aurangzeb has gained the name of being the archicono- 
clast of India. It has been suggested that much of his 
alleged destruction of temples is mythical, because, were It 
true, he would be held in much more general abhorrence by 
Hindus ; and that many of these legends were invented to 
enhance the reputation of some shrine which he failed to 
destroy, because the deity himself intervened by a miracle 
to prevent the sacrilege — letting loose a swarm of hornets to 
repel the enemy, or causing blood to flow from an image 
when struck by the sword of the Musalm^n. That many 
such tales are current may be readily admitted. But there 
is good evidence that he destroyed several famous temples, 
and built mosques on the sites which they occupied. TJius, 
there seems little doubt that the Alamgtri mosque at Benares 
was built on the site and out of the materials of the temple 
of ICirtti Visvcsvara, at that time quite a modern shrine of 
Akbar's period ; that at Mathura he replaced the desecrated 
shrine of Kesava Deva; that he partially destroyed the 
SttSramji temple at Soron; that one of his officers slew the 
priests, broke the image, and defiled the sanctuary at UcW 
Patan in Gonda. At the same time it seems probable that the 
scarcity of early Hindu remains at places like Benares is to be 
attributed more to the lack of temple-building instincts among 
the Brahmanical Aryans than to MusalmSn iconoclasm. 

But it would almost seem as if the institution of the Jizya 
or poll-tax on Hindus gave greater offence. A protest 
against it forms the chief part of the famous letter of re- 
monstrance from Rana- Raj Sinh of Mew&r.' This impost 
was avowedly based on a religious motive. The chronicler 
writes: "With the object of curbing the infidels, and of 
distmguishing the land of the faithful from an infidel land 
the Jizya or poll-tax was imposed upon the Hindus all 
through the provinces." 2 As in the days of Wat Tyler, it 
led to serious rioting and disaffection. 
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But there is much to be said against tin's indictment of 
Aurangzeb. He never sanctioned direct persecution, torture, 
the devastation of the country, of which we have n\any 
instances in the time of his predecessors. His zeal against 
the Hindus sliows itself in a constant suspicion and distrust, 
deprivation of civil employment, prohibition of fairs and 
religious ceremonies, with the occasional destruction of a 
shrine, or the erection of a mosque on one of their most 
sacred sites, to remind tliem that they were a conquered 
race, and to mark the triumph of the true faith. All this is 
bad enough, as was the case of James II. coercing an Oxford 
College, or prosecuting the Seven Bishops; but, after all, 
there is a great difference between acts like these and the 
sterner methods which led Hooper to the stake. 

Wc have seen already what an importance in public opinion 
was assigned to the appearance of the Emperor at the daily 
DarbAr. We arc told that many Hindus were known a.s 
Darsliani, because they would not eat till they had enjoyed 
their daily view of the Emperor. "His religious Majesty," 
says the annalist,^ "looked on this as among the forbidden 
and unlawful practices ; so he left off sitting in the window 
and forbade the a.sscmbling of the crowd beneath it." It 
was marked as tlic introduction of the detested customs of 
the East when Diocletian secluded himself from the sight of 
the people.- 

As in the case of Akbar, the last years of Aurangzeb, 
whose methods of government differed so widely from those 
of the founder of the Empire, passed on clouded with the 
sense of failure. In his old age he wrote: "The instant 
which has pas.scd in power has left only sorrow behind it. 
I have not been the guardian jnd protector of the 
Empire." 

It is unnecessary to attempt a detailed account of the age 
of anarchy which followed the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 
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Macaulay,^ "bears no small analogy to that of the successors 
of Aurangzcb. But perhaps the fall of the Cailovingians 
furnishes the nearest parallel to the fall of the Moguls. 
Charlemagne was liardly interred when the imbecility and 
disputes of his descendants began to bring contempt on 
themselves and destruction on their subjects." The story of 
their fate best enables us to realise the horrors of the years 
which followed. Out of twenty princes, fourteen were 
murdered or died violent deaths : four were blinded ; two 
died in prison. We arc reminded of the later Roman 
Empire, when from Commodus to Dccius, a period of fifty- 
nine years, eleven princes wore the purple; in one hundred 
and seventy years, seventy iCmperor.s sat on the throne. 

We now come to the rise of the kingdom of Oudh. It 
was not till the time of Akbar that this part of the Province 
came completely under Mugh;\l influence. The rcvcn\ic 
settlement was Introduced and the country was ruled by a 
viceroy; but the Hindu Riljas remained practically un- 
disturbed because the new government was too weak to 
dream of exterminating them. Some of them were sup- 
ported by grants out of the revenue; others were allowed 
to hold estates revenue free. Many of them were conciliated 
by posts in the public service and by high-sounding titles of 
honour. The Rftjput chief of Hasanpur Bandhua adopted 
the faith of the conqueror, and was placed a.s a sort of super- 
intendent over the RAjas to the south of the Province. 

On the fall of the Empire, before the attacks of the 
Marhattas, these chiefs became practically independent, and 
the more powerful houses aggrandised themselves at the 
expense of their poorer neighbours. This was the period 
of the creation of th9 Talukas or principalities, which so 
deeply afTectcd the later history, of the KAnhpuriya RAjputs 
of RAfi Rareli, the Bais of Dundiya Khera in Una.o, and the 
Bisens of Gonda. 

It was in 17^2 that Saadat Ah* KhAn, a Persian merchant. 
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of the limpirc, and before his death in 1743 he had brought 
the country into subjection, and converted it into an inde- 
pendent State, l ie was succeeded by his son, Safdar Jang, 
who reigned from 1743 to 1753. He was a soldier and a 
staiesm.in, und was engaged in wars with the Marhattas and 
Rohillas. He lived little in Oudh, and was buried at Delhi 
in a stately monument. 

Hisson Shuja-ud-daula (1753.75) made Faizilbad his capital. 
He it was who first came in contact with the British. He 
was tempted to interfere in Bengal politics, but his army was 
crushed in the battle of Baxar (1764), and he lost the 
provinces of Kora and AllahSbfld In tiie peace concluded 
in the following year. His son, Asaf-ud-daula (i775'98) was 
obliged to surrender on his accession the districts of Benares, 
Jaunpur and GhSzipur, with the dominions of Chalt Sinh of 
Benares, while he was confirmed in the possession of Kora 
and Allahftbad, which were recovered from the Emperor. It 
was he who removed tlic scat of government to Lucknow, 
and to him arc due some of the finest buildings in the city — 
the Rflmi Darwft/a or fine gate leading out of the Machhi 
Bhawan Fort, and the great ImflmbAra in which his ashes 
rest. It was he who negotiated the Chunair treaty of 178/ 
with Warren Hastings, and the proceedings in connection 
with the Begams, widow and mother of Shuja-ud-da\iia, 
formed one of the counts in the indictment tried at West- 
minster Hall. Asaf-ud-daula gained a reputation for liber- 
ality ; but from his time dates the decline of the kingdom. 

His half-brother, Saadat Ali KhSn, succeeded in 1798, but 
the pressure of Sindhia on the advance of Zamftn Shrlh to the 
Indus led to a new treaty in 1801, by which he lost half his 
dominions, and Rohilkhand passed ^rnder British rule. To 
him are due the group of tawdry palaces in Lucknow— the 
Farhat Bakhsh, the DilArflm, the Dilkusha, and the Sikandar 
Bflgh — names familiar to English readers of the story of the 
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who followed that career of reckless extravagance. Tmalati- 
ministration, and sensuous luxury which made tlie Court of 
Oudh a byword in the last generation. Of the demoralisation 
and ruin of the country under the last king, WAjid Ali Shfih 
{1847), we have a graphic account in General Sleeman's 
famous report which formed the justification of the annexation 
by Lord Dalhousie in 1856. 

Meanwhile, except in the later days of the kingdom, Oudh 
enjoyed perhaps a happier destiny than the western part of 
the Province and the Ganges-Jumna Duflb. The Delhi 
Empire in tlic earlier years of the eighteenth century was 
menaced by Marhattas from the south and Sikh<; from the 
north-west. Bundelkhand, south of the Jumna, had been 
lost even during the lifetime of Aurangzeb, when a Bundela 
chief Chhattar SSl raised the standard of revolt. Later on 
(1732) ho was so hard pressed by the PatiiAn chiefs of Farrulc- 
habftd that lie was forced to call in the aid of the Marhattfis, 
and at his death two years later one-third of his dominions 
fell into the hands of the Peshwa. 

In the same way in Rohilkhand the Rohillas, tlicmsclves 
newcomers into the country and not the ancient lords, as It 
pleased the accusers of Warren Hastings later on to assert, 
rose in rebellion. Their first leader, Ali Muhammad KhAn, 
after conquering the hill tract of Kumaun as far as Almora, 
was finally defeated by the Emperor Muhammad Shflh. His 
successor, the notorious HSfiz Rahmat KhAn, was engaged 
in war with the Wazir of Oudh, allied with the Marhattas. 
The end came when the Oudh Government called in the aid 
of a British contingent, and the stormy career of the Rohilla 
chief ended in his death in 1774 at the battle of Miranpur 
Katra. It is needless -to say that these events led to pro- 
tracted controversy. A consideration of fresh evidence tend.s 
to acquit Warren Hastings of blame in the tran.saction. 
Further we.st the last blow fell on the feeble Delhi Empire 
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of the Du^b, until their power was shattered and their last 
hopes of founding an Empire in northern India defeated on 
tiic fatal field of Panipat, when the Marliatta chivalry went 
down before the onset of the Persian chief Ahmad ShSh 
Durrflni. 

During this general chaos another race, the Jats, made a 
bid for power in the Central Ganges-Jumna Duilb. They 
had always been more or less independent. Roth Timfir and 
Babar were obliged to turn aside to repress these sturdy 
freebooters. In the latter half of the eighteenth century tlicy, 
too, joined in the general scramble for the DuAb carried on 
by the Wazir of Oudh, Marliattas, and Rohillas. After the 
rout of the IWarhattas at Pflnipat they managed to seize 
Agra. The guides still show the crack in the black marble 
throne of Jahftngir which occurred, they say.wiicn the impious 
Jftt of Bhartpur placed his foot upon the seat of the Emperor. 
Another story is more probable, that they tore off and melted 
down the silver ceiling of the Diwan-i-Am or private audience 
chamber of Shflh JahAn. The JAts were wise enough to ally 
themselves with the stronger power when at last the British, 
under Lord Lake, invaded the Dnftb in 1803. But their 
allegiance was short-lived, and in 1805 Lake made an ill- 
judged attack on Bhartpur. The means at his disposal for 
conducting the siege were insufficient, and the fortress was 
more capable of defence than he supposed. The attack was 
defeated, and Bhartpur remained the virgin fortress whicli 
had foiled the conquering power till 1827, when it fell before 
the assault of the British forces under Lord Combermcrc. 

Here on the fall of the Muhammadan Empire we may 
pause to consider the main features of the splendid buildings 
which remain their monument. • 

The style begins with the Pathfln, as it has been inac- 
curately called, because the only true PathAn dynasty was 
that of the Lodis. This lasted from the conquest of ShihAb- 


constructed out of the materials of one or more Jafna 
temples, and the great mosque at Ajmir. The notable 
improvement which marks the buildttig-s of this style i.s the 
arch of the pointed form ; it was only the horizontal arch 
without radiating voussoirs with which the Hindus were 
acquainted. Thus writing of the great mosque of the Kutub, 
near Delhi, Dr Ferguson says; "It seems tliat the Afgh.*!;! 
conquerors had a tolerably distinct idea that pointed arches 
were the true form for arcliitcctural openings, but being 
without science sufficient to construct them, they left the 
Hindu architects and builders whom they employed to 
follow their own devices as to the mode of carrying out the 
form. The Hindus, up to this time, had never built aji arcli, 
nor, indeed, did they for centuries afterwards. Accordingly, 
they proceeded to make the pointed openings on the same 
principle on which they built their domes. Tlicy carried 
ihcm up in horizontal courses as far as they could, and then 
closed them by long slabs meeting at the top." ^ 

The chief beauty of this style is the elegance with which 
the Cufic and Tughra inscriptions arc adapted to serve the 
purpose of surface decoration. This elaborate style gave 
way in the later buildings to one of almost puritanical 
simplicity. It was at a later period that the minaret was 
associated with the bulbous dome ; with the earlier archi- 
tects It was u.sed more as an emblem of victory than as a 
necessary adjunct to a house of worship, from whence the 
iMuezzin could raise the call to prayer. The power of the 
earlier kings was too limited to encourage the erection of 
buildings in this style. Within the Province, all that re- 
mains of the time of Shihab-ud-din is the tomb of Makhdftin 
Shah Wiiayat at Meeret; another Mecrut tomb, that of 
Sayyid SaUr Masaud, is attributed to his viceroy, Kutub-ud- 
dtn Aibak. Of Shams-ud-din Altamsh. we have three tombs 
at Budaun, and one in the Kk6 Rareli district. AIA-ud-din 
Khilji left no remains; Muhammad bin Tughlak erected no 
ongmal building, he repaired the Jftmi Masjid mosque at 
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Firo7. Shah TughUk (1351-1388 a-U.) was one of the chief 
builders of the Delhi Icings, but his main work is at his 
capital. He is perhaps best known further east as removing 
the pillar of Asoka to AllahilbAd, and by at least commenc- 
ing the conversion of the Atala Devi temple at Jaunpur into 
a mosque. 

We have already noticed the fine scries of buildings 
erected by the dynasty of Jaunpur. Dr Ferguson shows 
that these buildings illustrate the transition between the 
Hindu and the Musalman styles, the main building display- 
ing the arch work of the newcomers, and the corridors the 
flat roofs formed of slabs of stone, characteristic of Hindu 
construction. The reason of this was that most of the work- 
men were Hindus, and clung to their traditional methods. 

To attempt any review of the giand series of works exe- 
cuted at Agra and its neighbourhood by Akbar, and par- 
ticularly by Shfth Jahap, would be beyond the scope of a 
sketch like this. We have only to mention the magnificent 
palace in the Agra I'ort ; the pile of buildings at Fatehpur 
Sikri, a grand mosque and archway, and the palace, which, 
more than any building of the Mughal period, enables us to 
realise in some degree wliat the Court and home life of the 
Emperors may have been. One charactciistic feature of 
Agra is the splendid garden tombs — the T&j, Akbar's 
mausoleum at Sikandra, which is supposed to have been 
planned on a Buddhist model, thus illustrating the Catliolic 
views of the early Emperors, and that of ItimAd-ud-daula, 
father of the queen of JahAngir, Nflr Jah^n, which, marvel- 
lously beautiful as the inlaid decoration is, Dr Ferguson 
thinks to be one of the least successful of its class; "The 
patterns do not quite fit the place \\Jierc they are put, and 
the spaces are not always those best suited to this style of 
<lecoration." 

Of the great Agra buildings, the TAj, perhaps, would be to 


it is caught ; the artistic design of the mosques beside it 
I3ut it is a poem in stone, and u-orthily commemorates the 
love story of which it i-s the subject. A lady said to General 
Slecman : " I would die to morrow to have such another 
over me I " As Rishop liebcr wrote in words wliich Iiave 
become proverbial: "These PathAns built like giants and 
finished like jewellers." I'or sheer delicate beauty, nothing 
is more lovely than the cool marble court, graceful Saracenic 
arches and domes of the Moti Masjid, which, from a distance, 
look like bubbles above the darl< red masses of the Kort. 

Nothing is more eloquent of tJic decay of the Empire than 
the sudden failure in taste which set in with the accession of 
Aiirajigzcb. Not a single building of the latter days deserves 
notice, and the style finally degenerated into the crude stucco 
palaces with which the kings of Oudh endeavoured to decorate 
their capital. Only one of their buildings, the grand ImAm- 
bAra, embodies any survival of the genius of the older 
architects. 

In the period Immediately preceding our occupation, the 
European adventurers are the most notable figures. 

Samru, or Sombre, was a butcher from Luxemburg, whose 
real name was Walter Reinard or Reinhard. He deserted 
from the French to tlie British service, and back again to the 
French. He then joined Mir KAsim in Bengal, and was the 
leading actor in the brutal massacre of the English prisoners 
at Patna in 1763. After a series of adventures, serving at 
one time the jAis, at another the iWarhattas, he settled as a 
free lance at Sardhana, in Mecriit, where he occupied an 
extensive tract of country. He died in 1778, leaving a 
widow, the famous, or infamous, Bcgam Samru, a MusalmAn 
of Arab descent. Of her early career the less said tlic better. 
A few years after she joined the Roman Catholic Church, 
and appointed as her lieutenant George Thomas, a native of 
lipperary. He remained in her service till 1792, when the 
Begam married a young French adventurer, M. le Vaisseau. 
In 1798, Thomas formed the design of carving out an inde- 
pendent principality for himself in the country west of the 
Jumna. If gallantry and genius, the nower nf fnrmlno- 
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extensive political combinations, the faculty of Influencing 
lawless confederates could have ensured success af^ainst enor- 
mous odds, this remarkable man might have made a great 
name in Indian history. But the Marhattas, under then* 
French commander, General Perron, were too powerful. His 
forces were surrounded and routed, and he himself escaped 
across the British frontier, only to die .soon after in Bengal. 

Meanwhile the Begam Samru and her husband, Lc Vais- 
scau, carried on desultory warfare, at one time against 
GhulAm KSdir, the ruffian who had blinded the Emperor, 
ShAh Alam, now against Thomas, her former confederate. 
She seems to have found Le Vaisscau incompetent to control 
the disorderly elements of which her force was composed ; 
she may have had grounds for jealousy. At any rate, 
husband and wife seem to have made a vow to commit 
suicide together. A sound of a pistol from his wife's palan- 
quin, the wails of her attendants, and the sight of her 
garments stained with blood, convinced him that she had 
taken her life, and he shot himself in a fit of remorse and 
despair. By another and perhaps a more probable story, 
she did really wish to die, but the dagger failed to do its 
work, and she had not resolution to repeat the blow. She 
lived to make terms with the British after the capture of 
Delhi in 1802. Her career did not close till 1836. Hence- 
forward she lived as a acmi-iiidependcnt potentate at Sar- 
dhana. Dark tales are told of lier private life. She is said 
to have buried alive ,1 slave girl who offended her, and, to 
make her deadly purpose sure, to have had her buried 
beneath her tent, and her bed arranged over the wretch's 
t;rave. She was a devoted believer of the Roman Catholic 
Church, built a Cathedral and an Orphanage at Sardhana, 
distributed large sums in charity, and died in the odour of 
sanctity. Her grandson, Dyce Sombre, visited England, 
where his eccentricity and extravagance led to a cause celebrc 
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Skinner, an officer in the Marhatta service, who aftei 
joined Lord Lake, and received a large assignment of 
in Bulandshahr ; the other by Colonel William Card 
the Central Ganges-Jumna Duftb. Both these pro 
have fallen on evil days through the mismanagemei 
extravagance of the descendants of the original gr; 
Part of the Skinner estate has been saved by the prol 
of the Court of Wards ; that of the Gardners was wfts 
profuse extravagance, and an English peerage grantc- 
gallant naval officer in the wars with the French i 
claimed by the head of the Indian branch of the 1 
who is destitute of funds to pursue his claim. 

The fate of these great properties, wliich, if retained 
would now be a worthy endowment of an English dul- 
is a melancholy example of the result of the surrender 
European to the fascinations of a sensuous Oriental liO 

We liave now reached the point at which Brilis 
became paramount over the province; and it in 
well to summarise the stages by which it came unci 
authority. 

In 1775, Asaf-ud-dauia, Nawab of Gudh, ceded to 
eastern portion, including the pi-csent districts of Gh 
Benares, Jaunpur, and part of Mirzapur, which, for th 
being, were left in charge of Chait Sinh, RSja of Bcnar 

In 1801 the NawSb again ceded to us, in lieu of a si 
the present districts of Gorakhpur, Basti, and Azamg 
well as his dominions in the DuSb, comprising our d 
oFAllahabfld, Fatchpur, Cawnpur, EtAwah, Mainpui'i 
FarrukhSbAd, and the greater part of Rohilkhand. 
same year the NawSb of Farrukhab^d, who had then L 
our tributary, ceded hi? dominions to the Company i 
sideration of a pension. 

In the next year (1802), as the result of General 
campaign against the Marhattas, we obtained, by the 
of Surji Anjanggon, the country included in the { 
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In the next year (1803), by a new treaty with the Pcshwa, 
we obtained the present I3undclkhand province, south of the 
Jumna, in exchange for other territories ceded to us under 
the treaty of Bassein, 

By the treaty of Sigauh*. which closed the Nepal war in 
181 5, we gained the hill tract, comprising the present Garh- 
wtil, Kumaun, and Dchra DQn districts. 

In 1840 we obtained, by lapse on the death of the Rilja 
of Jalaun, who died without an heir, a tract in westet*n 
Bundelkhand, to which were added, in 1853, the dominions 
of tiic Kaja of JhSnsi. 

Kxccpt a recent readjustment of the frontier with Slndhla 
in Jhansi, tiie boundaries of the Province, as they now stand, 
were finally settled by the annexation of Oudh in 185(5, and 
in 1858 the Delhi and Hissflr divisions, west of the Jumna, 
were transferred to the Panjftb, and in 1861 the outlying 
tract to the soutli, known as the SAg&r and Narbada terri- 
tories, were included in the Central Provinces. 

Wc have thus endeavoured to sketch tlic tangled and 
romantic history of this Province. Wc liave seen how tlie 
Hindu religion and polity were established to the west under 
the earlier settlers from the north; how this faith became 
the heritage of a tribe of Levites, and failed to retain its 
hold upon the people: how a polity based on the depressing 
restrictions of caste and priestly domination possessed no 
elements of permanence ; how Hinduism succumbed before 
Buddhism, and how, many centuries after, it reasserted its 
authority over a religion which became gradually inert; how 
the Hindu kingdoms sank into decrepitude, and were unable 
to offer any successful resistance to another swarm of invaders 
from the north; how the eastward mo\»cment of the Rajputs 
saved the Hindu faith in the hour of its direst need ; how the 
Mughal Empire rose to the zenith of its glory, and — in spite 
of the wise revenue policy initiated by Shir Shah, and the 
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pean free-lance growled and squabbled like so many jackals 
round a carcase. 

I'crhaps the best parallel to this wonderful story is that 
of Spain, with its ancient Phcenician colonies ; its conquest 
by Roman and Goth ; its absorption into Islflm, which gave 
it master-pieces of Moorish architecture, as Shfth Jahfln did 
at Agra and Delhi j the establishment of a national govern- 
ment ; its splendid empire, followed by political degeneration, 
saved from foreign domination only by Englisli aid. And, as 
we have seen was the case with Hinduism, there was all 
througii the course of Spanish history a power of resistance 
and a capacity for recuperation which ensured its existence, 
even after much affliction, and secured it ai? honourable 
position among the nations of the world. 


CHAPTER III 


THE PROVINCE UNDER BRITISH RULE 

IN the opening years of the nineteenth century the British 
Government had thus brought the most valuable portion 
of the Province under its control. But we did not enter the 
country as the heirs of a civilised administration in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Even In the best days of the 
Mughal rule no effective measures had been taken to develop 
its resources, to secure internal peace, to protect the people 
from outrageous oppression. The resources of the State had 
been lavished on warlike preparations, or on the construction 
of splendid edifices at the capital. The case was Indescrib- 
ably worse in the century of misrule, which followed on the 
decay of the Empire. 

The only law administered by the Courts was the code 
of Islam. " The penal code of the Moslems," writes Mr 
Keene,' "has the incurable evil of being derived from revela- 
tion. Imagine the Central Criminal Court administering 
Leviticus, and sentencing a coster-monger to death for sell- 
ing oranges on Saturday. Even then but an imperfect idea 
would be formed of the interfering nature of the legal system 
of Islelm, or of the terrible, though uncertain, severity of its 
punitive sanctions. And this on the supposition, probably 
not always justifiable, that the stern casuists of these tribunals 
were as honest and impartial as th«y were indifferent to 
human suffering." And he goes on to say : " Besides regard- 
ing all law as a direct emanation from the Deity, the law of 
Islftm regards some crimes as penal, because of their being 

nffpriri'ti acrainQt the T~^iuin/" Mnipcfi/ If alcn ria cci*fi*»c nfC^nrf^c 
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Under the first come offences against the human body, 
including murder, where the prosecutor was domimis Utis, 
and might accept or remit the price of blood. Under the 
second were ranged offences against property, drinking wine 
and committing adultery; these latter, being offences against 
God. conld not be compounded. The third included punish- 
ments, extending from riding backward on a donkey to 
death or mutilation— for offences as to which there was a 
doubt regarding the class to which they might belong ; and 
murder was not only regarded practically as less heinous 
than drinking, but its definition depended, not on the inten- 
tion to cause death, but on the instrument employed. As to 
procedure, the like eccentricity prevailed. Approvers were 
not recognised, nor was the evidence of one witness, under 
any circumstances, sufficient. In the testimony of witnesses 
the most absurd technicalities existed, as on that question 
on which ti^e Sheikhs so much differ, as to whether or not 
it is a condition of testimony that the witness should say : 
' It is incumbent on this defendant that he siiould shorten 
his hand.' The trial opened with the praise of God j the 
judge was bound to invoke the guidance of the Almighty in 
a set form before pronouncing sentence. No wonder that 
Lord Cornwallis spoke of the 'gross defects' of a law under 
which such hairs were pivots." 

Of the method of trial we have an instance in Tavcrnier's 
account of the proceedings of the NaweLb Mir Junxla.^ — 
"While we were with the NawAb, he was informed tliat four 
prisoners, who were then at the door of the tent, had arrived. 
He remained more than half an hour without replying, 
writing continually, and making his secretaries write ; but 
at length he suddenly ordered the criminals to be brought 
in ; and, having questioned them and made them confess 
with their own mouths the crime of which they were accused, 
he remained nearly an hour without saying anything, con- 
tinuing to write and making his secretaries write. Among 
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was condemned forthwith to have his feet and hands cut off, 
and to be thrown into a field near the high road to end his 
days. Another had stolen on the high-road, and the Nawftb 
ordered him to hfivc Iiis stomach slit open and to be flung: 
in a drain. I could not ascertain what the others had done, 
but both their heads were cut off. While ail this passed the 
dinner was served, for the Nawib generally eats at ten 
o'clock, and he made us dine with him." 

The civil law, again, was used as a direct means of advanc- 
ing Islftm at the expense of other religions; and the law of 
inheritance, based on regulations suitable cnougJi for the 
partition of the cattle and camels of a pastoral Arab tribe, 
was quite inadequate for the distribution of landed property. 

Bcrnici", writing to Colbert, thus sums up his experience of 
the Courts " In Asia, if justice be ever administered, it is 
among the lower classes, among persons, who being equally 
poor, have no means of corrupting tlie judges and of bringing 
false witnesses — witnesses always to be had in great numbers, 
at a cheap rate, and never punished. I am speaking the 
language of several years' experience: my information was 
obtained from various quarters, and it, is Ll\c result of many 
years' careful enquiries among the natives, European mer- 
chants long settled in the country, ambassadors, consuls and 
interpreters." 

It has sometimes been asserted that during the Mughal 
Empire there were less peculation and dishonesty among the 
native official class than in our time. It would be difficult to 
produce any evidence in support of this statement ; tlierc are 
many facts which suggest that the reverse was the case. The 
elaborate rules contained in the AIn-i-Akbari for the peri- 
odical parades of the troops, for the management of the 
horses, elephants and so on, imply the necessity in those time.s 
of a most minute scrutiny of the War Department and Com- 
missariat. This has always been the case under an oriental 
despotism. We know on the authority of Mr Curzon and 


writes: unacr us punticrtt a->iJ^^<-^, i 

making, though consecrated hi the adamantine traditi< 
the East, is synonymous with the system elsewhere dcsc 
by less agreeable names. This is the system on whic 
government of Persia has been conducted for ccnturlei 
the maintenance of which opposes a solid barrier to an; 
reform. From the Shkh downwards, there is scarce 
oflicinl who is not open to gifts, scarcely a post which 
conferred in gifts, scarcely an income which has not 
amassed by the receipt of gifts. Every individual, with ii 
an exception, in the official hierarchy abovc-mcntionc 
only purchased his post by a money present cither t 
Sh&h, or to a minister, or to the superior governor by i 
he has been appointed. If there are several candidates 
post, in all probability the one who makes tlic best ofTc 
win." 

So we read in the time of Akbar of Abdun-nabi, the 
or officer in charge of the land grants, who was gui 
gross corruption. "When His Majesty," we are told,^ 
covered that the QSzis were in the habit of taking t 
from the grant-holders, ho resolved with a view of obtn 
God's favour, to place no further reliance on these C 
who wear a turban as a sign of respectability, but arc b 
heart, and who wear long sleeves, but fall short in s( 
The result of his enquiries was the dismissal ofamnnl 
these officers. In the middle of the seventeenth cci 
Tavernier, a shrewd man of bushiess, found it nccc 
before he could dispose of his goods, to give bribes t 
Court officials to the value of £1719, an enormous si 
those days. 

Except the canals constructed by Ali Mardan KhAn 1 
time of Shfih Jahfin, which, owing to faults of alignmcn 
absence of subsidiary channels, could at no time have b 
very effective source of irrigation, it would be difficu 
point to any considerable work intended to promote 
prosperity of the country. Shir ShSh and his succ( 
drove a ^rcat military highway through the land. Vi 
> P^nta, i. 4jS. ' niochmnnn, Ahi i'-AHait, \. 2O9 tq. 
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this must have bcoii, occasioniilly at nny ralo, doiibllcss with 
a lavish use of the corvee, kept in tolerable ordcf. VVc know 
that JahAiigir was able to travel from Ajmir to A^ini in a 
coach-nnd-four and urged his nobility to provide similai* 
equipages for themselves.^ In the time of Tavernicr the 
jouri\cy frona Agra to Surat occtipicd between tUirty-fivc and 
forty days. Hc travelled in a bullock cart, and tells us that 
some oxen could trot twelve or fifteen Iciif^'ucs a clay. Itc 
also used to ride on nn ox, a mode of conveyance whicli 
would astonish a modern Anglo- Indian. Hc adds the sa^u 
advice — " J^ut you should take care when you buy or lure ;ui 
ox for riding tliat he has not horns longer ilian a foot; 
because, if they are longer, wlicn the flics sting him, hc chafcH 
and tosses back the head, and may plant a horn in your 
stomach, as has happened several times."' Most pcoplo 
performed their journeys on iiorsebacic, as was tlic case in 
England till stage coaches were introduced in tlic latter half 
of the seventeenth century. 

Worse than the want of good roads was the dnnffci* of 
robbers. Tavernicr tells us that lie who desires to travel 
with honour in India ouglit to take witli him twenty or thirty 
armed men, some with bows and iwrowa and others with 
muskcts.5 On one occasion in the reign of Jah<1nt,'ir a 
caravan on its way from Mathura to Delhi was (iclayctl for 
six weeks at the former place luitil a .suitable escort could be 
collected. In fact, short of holding the wretched villagers 
in the neighbourhood of the main lines of communicalion 
responsible for loss of life and property, there was no cHi- 
cicnt police and no means of repressing disoi'dci* except by 
occasional expeditions against some .Sj^cially notorious 
tribe or village. , 

The periodical progresses, again, of the Mmpcror witll his 
enormous camps must have been a terrible source of oppres- 
sion. Now-a-days the people liave learned to grumble at the 
loss inflicted bv the modest ramnfi nf mir nn^m-Q mi ir>iir 
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seem to have been uncontrolled. Hernier ' says that he was 
accovtipanied by at least one hundred thousand horsemen, 
one hundred and fifty thousand animals, iiichidinfr horses, 
mules, and elephants, fifty thousand camels, and nearly as 
m;tny oxen and ponies of the grain-sellers and camp-followers. 
Many guessed that the camp contained between throe and 
four )iundred thousand persons. " Accm ately to determine 
the question the people should be numbered. All I can 
confidently assort is that the multitude is prodigious and 
almost incredible. The whole population of Delhi is in fact 
collected in the camp, because deriving its employment and 
maintenance from the Court and army, it has no altcniaUvc 
but to follow them in their march or to perish from want 
during their absence." 

When this was the condition of things under llic only .settled 
government which the country ever enjoyed until the advent 
of the British power, we may easily imagine llic .stale of 
affairs during the anarchy which followed the break-up of the 
Mughal Empire. 

There was perhaps most disturbance in l!ic western part of 
the Province, where Sikh and Marhattn, Roliilla and Euro- 
pean adventurers struggled for the mastery. Wc sec signs 
of this even in the present day in the appearance of the 
villages. The western village is like a miniature fori, the 
houses huddled together by preference on some ancient 
mound, from whence the approach of an enemy can be 
observed. The entrance is narrow and commanded by the 
heavy mud honscs of the landlord. Tlic eastern village is of 
a much less militant type, the houses less strongly buill, tlie 
lanes and spaces wider, while the populalion is more dis- 
persed in hamlets, which are to the west all of quite modern 
growth — the creation of a period of tranquillity. 

For the Sikh raids in the Upper DuAb we have the evidence 
of Dr Guthrie in Sahftranpur.^ Tiie villages were sunk in 
poverty owing to the extortions of these freebooters. They 
often reduced tlif l:>nHli-,rfU tj-. ir^»-,i \- ■._ .1 .■ 
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villages showed tlie general state of insecurity; almost every 
one was surrounded by a wall or ditch, or both, as a moans o( 
defence against invasion. "Though the MusalniAns \vci*c the 
first objects of tlieir attack, the Siklis were not rcstruinctl by 
any considerations of religion or any mercy for agfc or sex. 
Whole communities were massacred witli wanton barbarity, 
mid it is said that even the bodies of the dead were dug up 
and thrown out to the birds and beasts of prey." 

Across the G^ingcs in Koliilkhand the state of alTairs was 
hardly better. Mr Ten n cut, who passed througli it in 1799, 
describes the country as <v vast desert.' "lilxtcnsivc wastes 
everywhere meet the eye whicli were lately in ciiUivation, but 
wlu'ch are now covered with Jong grass." " Tlic wild anin^als 
are in danger of devouring the people and their sustenance." 
" Few manufactures :ire vended in a country where the in- 
habitants are .scanty, and where even these arc .so poor as not 
to aspire to any of the luxuries of life." 

So from Cawnpur one of the first Collectors writes ^ — " The 
sobjccts in tliis part of the country are in the most abject 
.'5tate of poverty. Let the face of the country be examined 
and there will hardly be a manufacture found, or an Individunl 
in such circumstances an to afford tlic payment of a tax. 
The whole is one. desolate waste, in whicli tyranny and 
oppression have liitlierto univeisally f)rcv.-iilcd.'* 

It was .such a country, with a people tlcpressetl by mis- 
govcrnmcnt, a I^rovincc lacking in all Llic esscntial.i of 
civilised government, without voads or bridges, public 
buildings, courts, jails, police slations, schools, and liospitals, 
that tiie fust generation of British ofTiccis set themselves to 
organise. VVc shall sec that they made mistalccs ; in par- 
ticular, the demands of the centra! goVcmmcnt enforced an 
assessment of tlic land revenue which an exhausted tenantry 
were unable to meet. But we must consider the extreme 
<liflicultics under which they laboured, tlic magnitude of the 
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an ignorant and incapable establishment, an int 
corrupt police, unacquainted with or disregard.ng the most 
common rules prescribed for tlicir guidance, a commvmuy m 
which honest men were at a discount, and rascality, fraud, 
and insubordination were the only means of protection ; 
extensive combinations between individuals wlio had profited 
by the old system ; and finally, a want of co-operation on 
the part of the subordinate ofUcers, both covenanted and 
uneovenanted." 

It was, in short, much the same condition of tilings which 
was exposed to a later generation by General Slecmriu's 
merciless disclosures of the condition of Oudh a sliort time 
before annexation. We have an exact parallel in the I'ersia 
of our own time; the Austrian oniccrs who took charge of 
Bosnia could tell a similar story. 

It was not possible to remedy this couditiou of things by 
a stroke of the pen. The people were, even up to the time 
of the Mutiny, armed to the teeth with swords and match- 
locks—the latter more than a match for the musket of the 
British soldier of those times. The country swarmed with 
petty forts, which it was neces.sary to reduce and dcmolisli. 
The Central DuAb, Aligarh and its neighbourhood, was 
notorious for the lawless character of its people, for tUc 
abundance of Thags and Dacoits. The Knrrukhflbild land- 
lords are described as u bold, uncivilised race, preferring the 
chase and fighting to labour, much of tlieir income being 
derived from the protection they afforded to refugees from 
Oudh, who flocked in when the Amil or Prefect, with a .small 
army, made his annual tour to collect the revenue. 

The western districts were thus hemmed in by a circle of 
Alsatias. Central in3ia was then practically in the hands 
of the free-booters, known as the Pindaris. One of these, 
Amir KhAn, raided into the province in 1805, plundered tlie 
holy city of Gokul in Mathura, crossed into Rohilkhand, 
looted the town of Kashipur, and, after an active pursuit and 
defeat by General Smith and his dragoons, was forced to 
recross the Ganges. Even after our control of the country 
was well assured, the elements of disorder still existed. 
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Hishop Hebcr, writing- of Bareilly in 1824,^ describes Oio 
disaffection of the people, the large amount of ci imc, " the 
crowd of lazy, profligate, sclfcalled SowAra (troopers), who, 
tliough many of them arc not vvorth a rupee, conceive it 
derogatory to their gentility and PathUn blood to apply 
themselves to any honest industry, and obtain for the most 
part a precarious h'velihood by spunging on tlic industrious 
tradesmen and farmera, on whom they levy a sort of black- 
mail, or as haiigers-on to the few noble and wealthy families 
yet remaining in the province." Of such nifTians, " wlio 
had no visible occupation except lounging up and down with 
their swords and shields, like the ancient Higliiandcrs," it was 
estimated that tiiere were no less tlinn one liundrcd thousand. 

It was out of such disorderly elements that the industvious 
and fairly well-conducted people of the present day have 
been disciph'ncd by the force of British law. Save for the 
brief carnival of loot and massacre in 1857, and some 
religious riots, directed more against the followers of rival 
sects tlian against the Government, tlie Queen's peace lias 
not been seriously disturbed for nearly a century. 

The police have always been the weakest point in the 
administration. There is a certain danger of exaggeration 
ill general charges of corruption and misconduct brought 
against a body of men who work in isolated places, beyond 
ihc control of their superior ofTlccrs, opposed by tlic whole 
criminal population and their partisans, and encouraged to 
make some one or other responsible for an offence because 
the efficiency of their work must be, to a large extent, judged 
by statistics. But here it is necessary to distinguish. There 
is a minor form of misconduct which shows itself in petty 
bribery, in the exaction of supplies pf food, forage, and the 
like. From such acts it is very improbable that a low-paid 
service, with Oriental traditions of morality, and drawn from 
a class much inferior to that which supplies candidates for 
other branches of the public service, would habituallv abstain. 
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of information or confessions by coercion or actual torture. 
Charges of this kind are readily made, and with difficulty 
disproved ; and it is not easy to imagine that a high-spirited 
peasantry, like that of northern India, would endure oppres- 
sion of this kind, which we know was at one time rife among 
the more submissive Madrasis. 

Many causes liave contributed to obstruct tlie cfTiciency of 
the native police. Such are the absence of a healthy public 
opinion, of respect for lav.', of a courageous spirit of indepen- 
dence, particularly among the upper classes. Fal.se accusa- 
tions are, again, promoted by the feeU»g of caste partisanship 
which so widely prevails. The cowardly Oriental sees that 
his best chance of ruining his enemy lies in bringing him 
within the grasp of the law; when his kinsman is in trouble 
the tic of blood prevails above the claims of justice, and he 
holds it no sin to forswear himself in his defence. This low 
conception of moral duty is shown in Manu's rulc,^ lacking 
though it be in the sense of perspective : — " To women in 
order lo win llieir love, or on a proposal of marriage, in the 
case of grass or fruit eaten by a cow, of wood taken for sacri- 
fice, or of a promise made for the preservation of a Brahman, 
it is no deadly sin to take a light oath." 

The rcorganisatioii of the police has lately engaged the 
serious attention of the Local Government. What is chiefly 
wanted is lo raise the general tone of the service, and 
encourage recruits of a better class. This will hardly be 
secured by a small increase in the rates of pay. The evils 
which exist would be much abated if the higher classes of 
the community exhibited a larger measure of public spirit, 
and showed a greater readiness to co-operate with the autho- 
rities In the repression pf abuses. 

VVIn'Ic few people have a good word for the police, we may 
select two instances in which their work has been successful 
— Thagi and Infanticide. 

Though the peculiar form of strangling practised by the 
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attract much general attention till the revelations of Captain 
(afterwards General) SIccman were published about 1830, 
when it became apparent that this brolherliood of crime had 
its agents all over India. Traders and pilgrims, dancing 
girts, and soldiers returning from leave, were all victims of 
these fiends in human shape. Many of these ghastly tragedies, 
played at these lonely halting places, or even in frequented 
camps, where the tent of the European officer was sometimes 
pitched over the very grave of the victim, will never be told 
on this earth. But enough was soon known to put the detec- 
tives, aidcii by the statements of informers, on the track of 
the stranglcr. In the ten years between 1826 and 1835, 
1 562 person*? were tried in India for tliis crime, of whom 
1*10(1 were convicted, and sent to the gallows or transported 
for life. Many who escaped the hangman were interned for 
the rest of their days in a special prison at Jabalpur. By 
i860, after a steady campaign prosecuted for thirty years, 
lliesc gangs had been completely destroyed, and Thagi, in 
its original form, was completely stamped out. 

Hut, us too often happens, one form of crime disappears 
only to be .succeeded by another of a similar ty|)c. In this 
case the poisoner followed on ilic tracks of the stranglcr. A 
little powdered dalCira or stramonium deftly mixed in the 
food of some traveller at a native inn wus sufficient to 
produce insensibility or even death, and afford the criminal 
an opportunity of appropriating the valuables of his victim. 
The increase of travelhng consequent on the extension of 
railways in the latter half of this century gave a temporary 
stimulus to this class of crime; but by a patient system of 
investigation the chief offenders were hunted down, and the 
crime is now comparatively infrc^ucn^, 

At the same time, there is reason to suspect that secret 
poisoning is not so uncommon as it is generally bch'evcd to 
be. The secrets of ZanSna life are seldom disclosed, and 
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of poisons have often been suggested, but they have always 
failed, on the ground that even if the sale of mineral poisons 
were supervised, this would do nothing to check the use of 
those of vegetable origin, whicli grow almost in every hedge. 

Infanticide, though first attacked by our Government, has 
prevailed among certain tribes, tlic Gakkars of the Panj^b, 
for instance, from time immemorial. In this Province atten- 
tion was first directed to it by Mr Jonathan Duncan, one of 
tlic ablest olTiccrs of the Civil Service, who, in 1789. fo^"^ 
it prevalent among the RfijUumftr Rftjputs of the eastern 
di.stricts. For many years the Government endeavoured to 
counteract it by the personal influence of its offKials, by 
tribal conferences, and engagements for the reduction of 
marriage expenses. It was soon realised that the practice 
rested on social influences of great stringency. Rajputs, one 
of the tribes chiefly addicted to the practice, follow in Ihcir 
marriage arrangements what has been called hypcrgamy ; 
in other words, the rule is tiiat the lioiiour of the family 
depends on the alliance of girls with youths of a sept 
superior in rank to their own. This involves, if not the 
actual payment of a bridegroom price, such Inordinate 
expenditure in marriage entertainments and dowry as seri- 
ously cripples the resources of a man whose quiver is full of 
daughters. 

The result of this feeling among Rajputs, jSts, GCijars, and 
Ahirs, the castes among whom it most widely prevailed, was 
the u'liolesale destruction of new-born girls. In 1843, among 
the ChauhSns of Mainpuri, one of the proudest of the local 
RAjput septs, there was not a single female child to Ije found. 
Under iircssurc enforced by the district officers, notably by 
Messrs Unwin and Raijccs, the number rose to 299 in 1847, 
and 1079 in 1854. At the same time, Mr Raikes recognised 
the futility of all attempts to enforce a sumptuary law. "The 
real motive for extravagance, and, therefore, the hidden cause 
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nobler blood than his own ; the nobler the alliance ih 
the sum. So long as tliis costly ambition remained 
in the Tliitkur'a soul, the scale o( expenditure could 
controlled. The habit of contracting cqunl niarriag 
be naturalised to him directly by advice and cncoura 
and indirectly by the enactment of heavy penalties t 
tiie dcsLruction of daughters." 

Tlic Government was still loath to adopt direct n 
of repression; but later enquiries showed thai det 
uctioii eould no longer be delayed. In l8C8, a specia 
of the suspected clans showed only 22 per cent, of 
the whole rnhior population. It was found, also, i 
wise councils of tlic local officers had done little I 
mnrriiigc expenses. i\\ 1SG9, the Uftja of Maiupuri, t 
of the Chauhans, married his daughter to the sou of t 
of BhadJwar; and though there was uo actual dow 
the relations of the bridegroom appropriated wJiatcv 
tlicir fancy, and the total cost was not less than a Uk 
Jialf of rupees (ll.x. 15,000). 

All this led to the enactment of tlie law of 1870, wl 
remained in force since that time. The main provi 
tlic statute prescribed special rcgifitvatiou of birt 
periodical parades of the infant population^ rcgistr, 
the movements of women of the clu'ld-bearing age, 
inquests in the case of the death of girls, and cont 
the village midwives. Tlic result of these measures, 
iug to the latest available statistics, those of 1893-' 
be thus summarised: — The proclaimed population i 
92,135 persons, spread over 608 villages in 21 <listri 
100 children under the age of six, there were 40 gii 
boys, the provincial average of giiis lender five yciirs 
being 1020 to 1000 boys. The statistics are to some 
affected by the fact that among the tribes known 
practise infanticide, tlicre is a natural tcsidency j 
decennial census to conceal the existence of eirh, 


males, nerc uic ngurcs point lo a concc<iiinciu ui luiuiui-a 
at all the age periods. 

The general result is that infanticide is decreasing every- 
where except in the block of districts represented by Etah, 
Elftwah, Mainpuri and Budaun, where it was al\ways most 
prevalent, and even in those districts the improvement since 
the first introduction of repressive measures has been marked. 
There seems also lo be an increasing tendency to the ex- 
action of a bride-price, one of tlic most efficient checks on 
the practice; and, among some of the more intelligent castes, 
the movement for the reduction of marriage expenses lias 
met with a certain degree of success. The actual murder 
of little girls has in a great measure ceased, but it Iras been 
replaced in some of the tribes by a degree of carelessness 
hardly less criminal. It is found in some districts that, when 
fever is prevalent, the girl deaths, and more especially in tlic 
first three years of life, so largely exceed those of males that 
it is impossible not lo believe that but small efforts are made 
to save the girls, and in many places deaths caused by disease 
of the lungs or malnutrition suggest the same conclusion. 

The only effective rcniedy for this is to utilise the pro- 
vision of the Act which empowers the Magistrates to take 
charge of sickly infants and rear them at the expense of the 
parents. This rule of the law has been enforced in some 
places with marked success. There is little chance of secur- 
ing the conviction of the parents where deaths occur through 
neglect, and it seems clear that the only chance of repressing 
this crime is to make the supervision so effective and irksome 
that the people will find it to their interest to protect their 
girls until they reach a percentage which will entitle them to 
exemption from the coptrol of the law. 

The lack of brides among Rajputs, in that part of the 
country where infanticide was most rife, seems also to be one 
of the causes which have contributed to that outbreak of 
violent crime which has been a distinguishing feature of 
the returns in recent years. Young men, deprived of the 
Chance of enjoying married life, have been forced into con- 
nections with women of the vagrant tribcs-HabOra.s, neriyas 
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and the like, who arc nothing short of a pest to tlic country. 
It is tlic ciiildren of such unions w!io have been foremost in 
the outbreak of dacoity in the Central DuAb and Rohilklh'uul. 

D'.icoity or gang robbery usuidly appwirs in one of two 
well-rccogniscd forms. There is, first, tliat of tlie bread-riot 
type, wliich occurs In seasons of scarcity and iiigh prices. 
Here the outbreaiiS are fycncrally isolated and fortuitous, and 
easily repressed. The otlicr and more serious form is more 
fitritl in us occurence, and the first essential lo success Is an 
efficient leader. It is aided by the neighbourhood of Native 
States, whence recruits can be obtained, and where the gang 
can take refuge when pursuit by tlie police becomes rcaUy 
serious. 

In the four years ending with 1893. 736 of these gang 
robberies occurred. These bands of ruflians were fairly well 
armed; they were organised under regular leaders, and In 
some cases they risked open conHict with our police. The 
loss of life and property, chiefly among the trading classes, 
who are always the victims, was most serious. In some 
cases, the gangs were led or reinforced by wild spirits from 
Gwalior and other Native States south of the Jumna, but 
they consisted mostly of Rftjputs and other local tribes, 
among whom restlessness the effect of the Incrca.sing pres- 
sure of population on the .soil, and sale.s of landed property 
in e.-cccution of Civil Court decrees, formed an incentive 
to crime of the highwayman or bushranger type. To these 
were sometimes added the nomads of the gipsy class, among 
whom the SAnsiyas of the upper Ganges-Jumna valley had 
been for years most notorious. These dacoit gangs were 
gradually hunted down and dispersed, not without some lo.ss 
of life, and then the Government directed special attention 
to their nomad allies. 

The North Indian gipsy in many ways resembles his 
European brethren. The latter probably had their origin In 
Indian soil, but in the couvsc of their wandcrinos the race 
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a wanderer on the face of the earth ; he lives in a miserable 
state of squalor under a wretciied tent or shelter made of 
reeds; he steals com at harvest time, or a iamb from the 
siiepherd's flock, and he is tolerated merely because of his 
women, who dance, perform on the tight- rope, or earn their 
living in less reputable ways. He is a pilferer of any small 
article that comes in his way, and he is ever ready to engage 
in violent crime. 

Of these pests, the most notorious tribes arc the SSnsiyas 
of the western districts, the UarwSrs of Oudh, and tiic 
Sanaurhiyas of Bundelkhand. When the BarwSrs were 
brought under the provisions of the Criminal Tribes Act in 
1884 they were about 4000 in number, and sixty per cent, of 
their adult males had undergone imprisonment. The law 
attempted to deal with these people on somewhat the same 
method which the Iinglish police apply to the tickct-of-lcavc 
man. They are subject to periodical registration and inspec- 
tion ; wandering beyond the boundaries of the settlement {.<! 
forbidden without a pass. Rut in recent years the Sdnsiyas 
had passed the limits of forbearance, and in 1890, by an 
executive order of the Provincial Government, the more 
stringent provisions of the law were applied to them. In a 
single night their camps throughout the western districts 
were surrounded by a cordon of police, and 1236 men, 
women, and children suddenly found themselves under 
arrest. The adult males, who wore practically all incorrigible 
criminals, were swept off and interned in the jail at Sultftnpur, 
where it was intended that they should remain for the rest of 
their lives, treated with as much indulgence as was com- 
patible with their safe custody, and allowed to practise any 
of their petty handicrafts for their own advantage. Similarly 
the women and children were removed to a settlement at 
I'arrukhabad. where they were brought under discipline and 
educated. Some were apprenticed in the factories at Cawn- 
pur ; others were assisted to emigrate to one of the Colonies, 
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the delicate duty of negotiating suitable matches for these 
blusiiin^ maidens. The Fiigh'sh tramp, as he enjoys the 
comforts of the doss-house or casual ward, nnight, if he only 
knew the fate of his eastern brethren, thank Heaven that he 
does not enjoy the blessingti of a paternal government. 

Recently, on a change in the head of tlic Local Govern- 
ment, this policy has. been reversed. T!ic present view 
seem.'s to be tiiat the SSnsiya is more a loafer than a 
criminal ; tliat tlie stringent measures enforced against him 
in recent years were unnecessary an<l unjustifiable, and that 
!ic must be at once released. It is not possible at present 
to estimate tlic force of the considerations which may bo 
iield to justify this suddtn volte face. It n»ay be that the 
present system is too inJiscriininale ; but with all the 
Silnsiyas again at large it is certain tliat the gangs will 
rc-establisli themselves, and tlie old condition of habitual 
pilfering and occasional outbreaks of violent crime will 
recommence. 

Though there Is perhaps no class in Europe so completely 
abandoned to a criminal life as some of the Indian nomad 
tribes, and though chiefly owing to the absence of means for 
isolation, jail discipline has little deterrent effect, and the 
average of reconvicted prisoners is very high in proportion to 
their total number, the general amount of crime is satisfactorily 
low. ll is out of the question to draw any uaeful analogy 
from the crime statistics of two countries so difTercnt as 
England and Wales and the North-Western Provinces. One 
mahi cau.se of the difference is the temperate habits of the 
people. Dvunkenne<)S is a crime hardly known to the Indian 
magistrate; in 1894 in England and Wales 595 in every 
100,000 of the population were tried, for this offence. The 
number of persons brought to trial in 1892-93, out of a 
population of forty-seven millions, was a quarter of a million, 
of whom half were convicted — about the number prosecuted 
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a bad season like i88o raised the average jail population to 
27.000, to fall to 18,000 in 1885. The popular proverb that 
crime is due to woman, money, and land is amply illustrated 
by the returns. The latest returns indicate that the scarcity 
which now prevails is producing its usual effect by increasing 
crime. 

One of the greatest boons which any Government has ever 
conferred on the people is the system of canals. We iiave 
seen that artificial irrigation commenced with the canals con- 
structed from the Jumna by Ali iMardan Khfln in the time 
of the Emperor Shah Jahfln. They were of comparatively 
small dimensions, 1-icked a chain of distributaries, and being 
built without sufficient experience of the complex problems 
which such a work involves, could even at their best have 
been but of little practical value. I'or the great modern 
scries of irrigation works, the country is indebted to the 
genius of a distinguished Engineer officer. Sir Proby Caiitlcy. 

Classifying tlie canals of the province into productive, 
ordinary and protective, the first class includes the Upper 
Gange.s the Lower Ganges, the Eastern Jumna and the Agra 
Canals; the second, the canals of Kohilkhand, Delua DOn 
and Bijnor; the third, the Iletwa Canal in Bundclkliand, 
south of the Jumna. 

The Upper Ganges Canal, the first constructed from the 
designs of Sir Proby Cautley, owes its origin to the severe 
famine of 1837-38, wiiicli first directed the attention of 
Government to the protection of the crops by means of 
irrigation- Commenced in 1842, it was opened in its earliest 
form in 1854. It starts from the Ganges at Hardwar, %Yherc 
by a .series of embankments the water is diverted into the 
old channel of the rivet flowing under the town, and thence 
to the head-works proper of the canal, wlicrc by means of a 
magnificent series of sluices the supply is finally regulated. 
In the early part of its course the engineering difficulties 
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oil a level crossing provided with drop gates ; over the fourth, 
the Sol&ni, the canal is carried by a fine aqueduct with fifteen 
spans of 50 feet cacli. It is thns brought to the Bflngar or 
central plateau of the Gangcs-Jumna Duftb. At the twenty- 
second mile the Canal throws ofT the Deoband branch to the 
west, 52 miles long; at mile 50 the Anupshahr branch, 107 
miles long.and at mile 181 it bifurcates into what were called, 
before the construction of the Lower Ganges Canal, tlie 
Cawnpur and El;hvah branches, the foimer 172 and the 
latter 179 miles in length. Since the construction of the 
Lower Ganges Canal its Irrigation lias been combined with 
that of the older work, and crossing both these brandies, 
they are supplied with water from it, and arc considcicd 
below this point to belong to the Lower system. The total 
length ofthc main course of the Upper Ganges Canal i;: 213 
miles; the orighial main Hue is navigable to the junction 
with the Lower Canal. When fully developed the Upper 
Ganges Canal will be capable of irrigating a million and 
a half acres, an area as great as that of the County of 
Gal way. 

The Lower Ganges Canal is taken from the Ganges at 
NadrAi in the Aligarh district, 140 miles below ILnrdwAr. It 
is now, as we have seen, combined with the Upper Canal. 
Its area of possible irrigation is 1,100,000 acres. 

The Eastern Jumna Canal starts from the river just at 
the foot of the Siwfllilc hills and thetice waters the I'anjab 
districts west of tiic river Jumna to a point opposite Delhi. 
Its irrigatinof capacity is 300,000 acres. 

The Agra Canal is taken from the Jumna close to the 
point where the Eastern Jumna Canal ends. It waters the 
trans-Jumna portion of the Province country toward.s Mathura 
and Agra, iind will ultimately irrigate 240,000 acres. 

When fully developed these four canals in the western 
portion of the Provhicc will ultimately water nearly three 
and a quaitcr iniflioji acres, an area nearly as great as 
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which utilise, to the great advantage of the country, the 
smaller streams which flow from the lower hills. The Betwa 
Canal is a more important undertaking. It is intended to 
protect the tract in tl»e neighbourhood of JhSnsi, the poorest 
and most famine-stricken part of the Province, from the 
periodical droughts which may always be expected. In a 
season like the present, when drought again prevails in 
Bundclkhand, the value of this Canal will be decisively 
proved. Its total length with its branches is 167 miles, and 
its irrigating capacity 150,000 acres. 

The Canals of the Province have thus a main line length 
of 14O4 miles, 6706 miles of distributaries, and 2003 miles of 
drainage channels— in all, 10,173 niiles, or about half the 
length of all the railways in the United Kingdom, more than 
twice the distance from London to Calcutta vid the Suez 
Canal. The financial results of the irrigation system, accord- 
ing to the figures of 1895-96, may be thus summarised. In all, 
1 1,437 villages and over 2 million acres were under irrigation ; 
the value of the crops irrigated was estimated at R.x. 
6,410,000; the total income in 1893-94 was R.x. 716,658; 
the* net income R.x. 428,540; the total capital spent up to 
date, R.x. 8,286,659, on which the interest realised was at 
the rate of 5-17 per cent. The undertaking has thus been 
a great financial success. 

Uesides the works already completed, another enormous 
scheme has been prepared for the irrigationof parts of Oudh and 
Rohilkhand. Tliis is known astheSfirda Canal, and it is intended 
to utilise the surplus water of the SSrda, a snow-fed Himalayan 
river, called further down its course the Chauka or Ghflgra. 
According to one version of tliis scheme, the Canal was to 
start in the TarSi of the Pilibhit district, and lower down, to 
divide into three branches — one running south into the 
district of Sh^lhjahanpur; the second to be navigable through- 
out and tail into the Ganges, near Benares ; the third, before 
ending in the Gh^gra at FaizSbJid, was to throw off branches 


version the cost was to be over six millions, nnd the protected 
area over two and a quarter million acres. 

This undertaking has been for the present suspended, and 
the proposals have given rise to much coiitioversy. It wa<; 
opposed by the Oudh TaUikdars, who appear not to <lcsirc 
the interference witli their methods of estate management, 
which would result from the invasion of their villages by a 
troop of canal officers. Much of the land also which would 
come under the influence of the new canal is already fully 
supplied with wells. 

Oudh has been on the whole much less exposed to famine 
than the sister province, and the dread of subsoil saturation 
which has produced such disastrous results in parts of ihc 
Central Dukh will probably, for the present at least, cause 
this project to be deferred; but another drought such as that 
now prevailing in this part of the country is sure to revive 
the scheme. With the prospect of famine now hanging 
over the Province, the most reasonable forecast of the 
situation seems to bo that the divisions of Mecrut and 
Agra, with an area of 21,465 square miles and a population 
of about ten millions, are tolerably safe. The strain will 
probably be most severe in the divisions of AllahabSd 
which includes Bundelkhand, Benares, and GorahUpur, with 
an area of 37,169 square miles and a population of nearly 
eighteen millions. TJie condition of Oudh and parts of 
Rohilkhand, which are unprotected by canals, is also 
dangerous. In the former, with an area of 24.217 square 
miles and a population of twelve and a half millions, there 
has been a succession of indifferent harvests, and the poorer 
tenantry and day labourers will suffer acutely. Much, how- 
ever, depends on the weather during the present cold weather 
(1896-97). The latest accounts repoit welcome rain during 
the winter which will do much to improve the prospects of 
the spring harvest and promote the growth of fodder. This 
was foUowcd by ample showers about Christmas, by wliich 
the- tension will be much reduced. But in any. case the 
high prices of food grains which must prevail until the crops 
ripen next spring are certain to cause widespread suffering, 
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wliidi can on]y be alleviated by the opening of relief works 
and poorhouscs on an cxtensivo scale, and by liberal private 
benevolence. 

In fact it would seem thnt for a lime, unless in the event 
of the occurrence of famine, tbe policy of construction of 
great irrigation works will remain in abeyance, and the 
opportunity will be .taken to develop the existing canals 
to ihcir hitjhcst capacity, nnd to supplement tliem by drainage 
operations, wliicb must do .somcthin^^ to check the more 
crying evils which critics, imperfectly acquainted with the 
facts and ignoring the special climatic influences to which 
tUc country ia Iiabituiilly exposed, have attributed to them ■ 
alone. 

And here a word muy be said of the stalT of officers under 
whom this vast system of irrigation iscon trolled. Partly drawn 
from the Roynl Engiftcers, partly from the Civil Engineering 
College at Cooper's Hill, find partly from the Thomason 
College at Rurki, the Government possesses no more able 
or devoted body of officials. The exigencies of his work 
compel the Canal Officer to be always on the move ainon^ 
the people. In the more busy agricultural seasons he is 
occupied with the distribution of the water-supply over a 
network of minor channels. He has to sec that each village 
receives its due share of water; that the distributaries are 
kept in perfect order; that no favour shall be shown to any 
.special class of the peasantry; that wanton waste of the 
precious fluid is checked. In the slack season, during the 
Iiot wcatlicr and rains, he is employed in wojlfs of repair and 
construction. He sees little of the amusements and hos- 
pitality of the headquarters station ; his time is spent in 
solitude, marching day by day from one rost-house on the 
Canal bank to another. Hence he sees much more of the 
villager and his social life than other officers do whose tours 
arc confined to the cold weather. He thus accumulates an 
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revenue, be can hardly fail to acquire popularity, sympathy 
nnd insight; if he uses his unique opportunities aright he 
must gain wide influence over the rural classes. For a young 
man of active habits, witli an observant eye and unfailing 
yood temper, no career can be more attractive. On the 
other liand, it is a life wiih no amu.semcnts except those of 
sport an<l healthy exercise; to the man who longs for the 
flcsli-pots of civilisation, who lias no rural Castes and no idea 
of relaxation except in the ball-room or on the tennis-lawn 
it must be irisiifTcrably tedious, lint here Government has 
Ijccn well served by its officers, and there is no more striking 
instance of the imsclfish devotion to duty, often irhsome, 
always tedious and monotonous, than Is seen in this branch 
of the public service. From its ranks has been drawn a select 
staff which has applied the fruits of experience gained in 
India to the reconstruction and development of Egyptian 
irrigation. 

The extent to which the country can be protected from 
famine must always depend on the intensity of drought and 
on the amount to which the water .«jupply provided by the 
ran.ils can be supplemented by irrigation from wells and 
tanks. Assuming the necessary amount of food grains per 
unit of the population to be five maunds, or four hundred 
pounds, it was calculated in 1878 that in the Ganges-Jumna 
DuJlb districts, working on the food-irrigated area, the 
protection afforded by the canals varies from one-tenth in 
Etaii and FarruI:hAbiid to three fifths in MuzafTarnatjar, and, 
working on the total irrigated areas, the protection is a 
minimum of one-ninth in Etah to a maximum of two-thirds in 
Muzaffarnagar. It was assumed that on the completion of 
the Lower Ganges and Agra Canals the protection would 
be to the extent of rather more than one-third of the area 
under food grains. 13ut since the time when these estimates 
were framed the situation, as far as the food supply is con- 


the protection afforded by it is of the highest value. The 
main canal supply, being drawn from rivers fed by the 
Himalayan snows, is practically beyond the reach of the 
causes which from time lo time affect the periodical rains. It 
releases A large amount of labour usually employed on wells, 
which can be devoted to better and wider tillage. By the 
.security it; confers it has largely increased the area sown with 
the more valuable food crops, replacing the poorer millets 
by wheat and sugar-cane, and thus improving the land 
revenue. Lastly, it has cxerci.sed a most civilising effect on 
the wilder and more intractable races, such as the Rajputs 
and Gfljars, who since its introduction have turned their 
swords into plough-shares, and have adopted a life of pros- 
perous industry, while their brethren beyond its influence 
have quite maintained their ancient evil reputation. 

On the other hand, the abundant water supply has pro- 
moted the cultivation of inferior lands, which for a time 
respond to the stimulus, but owing to the limited manure 
supply rapidly decrease in fertility, and thus confirm the 
impression current among the peasantry that the soil is 
steadily becoming less productive. Another complaint Is 
that the canal water has been introduced into villages where 
the supply from wells was already abundant. That this has 
occurred in some places cannot be denied, but on- the otlier 
hand there are instances where the canal, by rai.sing the water 
level, has made the supply from wells more accessible. Such 
a competent authority as Dr Voelcker makes light of this 
objection.^ 

What is more to the point is the allegation that the canal 
by raising 'the water level in the tracts under its innucnce 
has seriously affected the health of the population, and is 
accoimtnble for the terrible epidemics of malarious fever 
which have devastated the Duftb in recent years. 

This increase in the mortality from fever is one of the 
most severe disasters which have attacked the people since 
the Mutiny. People who arc unaware of the facts speak as 
if the main dangers to human life in Northern India arose 
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from cholera and snakc-bitc. As a matter of fact, owing to 
improved sanitation and in particular to the precautions 
enforced at religious fairs, cholera has been in no sense 
serious in recent }'cars. During the decade iSSr-91 cholera 
accounted for only 4 22 per cent, of the total deaths, but has 
had a large share in determining the variation from year to 
year in individual districts. Smallpox, always endemic, is 
not accountable for any serious mortality. Tiie number of 
deaths from snake-bite is quite inappreciable. 

The case with fever is quite different. The annual death- 
rate from all classes of disease in the period 1881-91 was 
thirty-two per thousand, of which twenty-four was due to 
fever. Admitting that ignorant natives class all kinds of 
inflammatory disease under "fever," the result is sufficiently 
startling. Kever in the rainy season attacking the majority 
of the people is followed naturally with the first chills of 
winter by pneumonia, which, spreading among a community 
ignorant of the most elementary principles of hygiene, poorly 
fed, insufficiently clothed, destitute of medical aid or appli- 
ances for nursing the sick, is often attended with fatal results. 
To quote a graphic account by a writer on the spot " In 
Uulandshahr in the autumn of 1879 unusually heavy rain- 
fall, following upon several years of drought, developed a 
terrible epidemic, which literally more than decimated the 
population of the district. Tlic crops stood uncut in the 
fields : the shops remained closed in the bazSrs : there was 
no traffic along the high roads, and no hum of business in 
the market-places ; the receding flood of the great rivers 
sliowed tlierr sands piled with corpses, while scarcely a water- 
course or wayside ditch but contained some ghastly relic of 
humanity hastily dropped by hireling bearers or even by 
friends too fearful for themselves or too enfeebled by disease 
to observe the funeral rites which are ordinarily held so 
sacred. In most of the towns and villages there was not a 
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people in all from one end of the district to the other escaped 
without some touch of the disease." The result was lhat in 
a flourishing agriciilturnl tract the population between 1871 
and l88i fell from 937,427 to 924,882. 

Again in 1885 there was a mortality of 1,1211,150 persons 
from fever, or 25 per niilc of the population, ciiiefly in the 
DuAb -ind Hohillchand. Commcniinf,' on this fact the Local 
Government writes' — ".So much for the scionlilic facts, as far 
as they arc reliable, and these bear out our former contention, 
that while in an undrained country abnormal rainfall in- 
creases the uonnul death-rate, and defect of rainfall decreases 
il, precisely the same law liolds good in irrigated districts, 
with this important difference, iiowcver, tliat as irrigated 
districts suffer from wliat may be called a higher fever tension 
than exists in non-irrigated districts in the same country, 
increase of rain which in these Provinces generally might 
raise the fever rate, nn'glit at any time cause an explosion of 
fever in the irrigated districts. Vor this result the only avail- 
able remedy is to Icccp the subsoil waier moving at .1 lower 
level." 

It may be freely admitted that much of the water-logging; 
of the soil is due to the wasteful method in which the peasant 
uses the Canal water. IVIany attempts have been made to con- 
struct a workable water module, something like our houseliold 
gas meter, which would register the actual amount of water 
supplied to each i)casant and afford a means of levying the 
water rate according to the quantity consumed. The appli- 
ances hitherto proposed to meet this want have failed, cither 
because tlicywcrc too delicate or coniplicatcd, or because liicy 
became gradually'cloggcd by the ma.ss of silt which the water 
carries with il. Possibly at the present time there is no 
machine wliich would confer a greater advantage both on the 
Government and on an cnormou.s population whose health is 

SCrio\i*?lv ArrcTtrd hv the nvrr-^;\tiiratinn of thr ?^nil than a 
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capacity of the inlet pipes tluoiiglt which the water flows to 
each village, and by insisting as far as possible on a limitation 
of the size of the beds into wliich for irriyallon purposes each 
field is divided. These checks on wasteful use of water arc 
admittedly rude and inefficient. 

While extravagance in the use of water among- an ex- 
tremely ignorant and jealous people, destitute of regard for 
the public weal and too suspicious of each other to combine 
to secure what is of primary importance to their welfare, 
must eventually lead to subsoil saturation and induce 
epidemics of fever, there is some ground for believing that 
this outbreak of disease may depend on wider causes. During 
tlie last twentyycars parts of Bengal have suffered from what 
is known as IlardwAn fever, from the district where its effects 
were most conspicuous. In twelve years beroro i88i the 
fever which prevailed in Bardwfln f.s said to have carried off 
not less than three-quarters of a million of people. In the 
next decade its effects in western Bengal were hardly less 
destructive. It was more of the choleraic than of the malarial 
type, and it would almost seem that the wave of infection 
can be traced through the North-Woiit Provinces and into the 
Paiijab between 1887 and 1892. It appears, in fact, to have 
been one of these terrible remedies which, in spite of all that 
human sanitary science can do, Nature from time to time 
applies to check the over-fecundity of her children. All the 
great epidemics which have devastated the world, such astlic 
Black Death of the fourteenth century, have been accom- 
panied by violent climatic changes, even by earthquakes and 
other geological disturbances.* Innucn7a, wliich in some of 
its forms closely resembles the Dengue fever, which has from 
time to time been epidemic in India, has been connected by 
some authorities with inundations in China, by others with 
the eruption of the volcano of Krakatoa. It is possible that 
other than local causes may have contributed to produce the 
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it has always been regarded as an axiom that if w 
surpassed by tiie Bengali in the matter of English cdt 
we were, thanks to Mr Thomason, the founder of the 
of village schools, and Sir W. Muir, the patron of the 
studies, well ahead of other parts of the country in elcn 
instruction. And while it was admitted that Muhami 
were somewhat behindhand in takniff advantage of t 
learning, it was naturally supposed that a steady taste 
higher culture spread from centres of the Hindu fai 
Mathura and Benares. 

But the chill evidence of statistics has proved th 
feeling of self-satisfaction was ill-founded. We ai 
assured on the best authority tliat these Provinces en 
distinction of being the most illiterate tract in India, 
tlic Central Provinces, where educiitional facilities a 
and where the jungle dweller has naturally no desire t( 

The figures on which these results are based arc in 
selves surprising. It may be true that, owing to a mh 
standing of the Census schedule, only those "learners 
recorded as such who were attending a Government I 
But even granting this, the so-called private schoi 
ncgligeable quantity so far as culture is concerned, 
school be devoted to the sciences of IslAm, tlie pupil; 
in a row and sway their bodies backwards and forwa 
shouting in different keys the passages from the 
which they are occupied in committing to memory, 
teacher be a Pandit, and his pupils young BrShmans 
teaching them the science of constructing a horosc 
the mysteries of astrology. Nor is it surprising tli 
number of "learners" recorded at the Census docs i\> 
rcsponfl with those entered in the departmental recorc 
every .school there is a lowest class of tyros, who sc 
in the dust and chatter a letter or two of the al 
to each other, and would certainly not pass the er 
examination of an English Kindergarten. 
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10,000 males only 615 arc " literate " or " learning," and only 
21 females out of lO.OOO fall in cither category; or to put 
the case in another way, out of looo of each sex, 937 males 
and 997 females are illiterate. In the most backward of 
European countries, Portugal, the corresponding flgurcii for 
males and females are 750 and 892. In Scotland there arc 
only 46 illiterate males and 82 females in 1000 of each sex. 

Ag'rtiii, comparing the results of the last two decennial 
enumeration.s, the rate of progress l.s far from satisfactory. 
It is true that in the case of males there is an increase of 12 
per cent, of "literates" and boya under instruction, as con- 
trasted with an increase of 6 per cent, in the total population ; 
but with the vague standard for children under instruction 
this information Is of little value. There is also the fact that 
the number of women educated or being educated has about 
doubled in ten years ; but the numbers of such females — 
46,872, or 2 1 in 10,000 of the population, arc exceedingly small. 

The degree of literacy among the main religiona and 
castes is worth considering. In the case of Hindus, out of 
10,000 of each sex, there Arc Sroj males and 8553 females 
illiterate. The proportion for Musalmftns is slightly higher, 
but though this part of the country was the centre of their 
power, the seat of their courts and capitals, and the amount 
of land held by them in proprietary right higher than in 
other places, education has progressed less rapidly among tlieni 
than in other parts of India. The best educated class in the 
whole community is that of the Christians ; then follows the 
small body of Aryas and Jaina trading classes, whose occupa- 
tion makes some education a necessity. About 50,000 people, 
half of whom arc Christians, are recorded as knowing English. 

Among castes, the best educated are naturally the KAyasth 
or writing class, with 61 per cent, of literates ; next come the 
Banyas or trading caste, while among BrAhmans only 18 per 
cent, of males and 6 per cent, of females are educated. As a 
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We are thus in this Province face to face with a staiulaid 
of ignorance, which, when compared with that of civilisctl 
countries, is simply ui)pal]iiig. It is no wonder tliat every 
foolish rumour is beh'evcd ; that any factious agitator finds 
an audience. According to the returns of i8c)3'94. llic 
number of primary and secondary schools amounted to 48r4, 
each school tiuis serving 22 square miles of area. Hut this 
docs not quite represent the actual facts, as the total area 
includes the vast hilly tracts to the north and south of the 
valley, wliere the population is exceedingly sparse. And it 
would hardly be just to assert that there is a demand among" 
the people for a considerable extension of State schools 
which the Government has been unable or unwilling to meet. 
If the policy has been mistaken, the error lies in diverting 
the labours and expenditure of the Educational Department 
towards the provision of higher class teaching instead of 
instructing the mass of the people. 

But, in the prcseiu condition of things, it is impossible that 
the State can at once change its policy and withdraw its aid 
from higher education. This would immediately lead to the 
closing of a large proportion of the existing schools. If there 
were no other reason against adopting such a course, it is 
obviously necessary to maintain a supply of qualified clerl<s 
for our offices and candidates for the .subordinate Civil 
Service. The progress of the country absolutely depends on 
the creation of a body of educated men for the Bar and 
Bench, the medical and engineering professions, business and 
the higher handicrafts. If the efforts of the Local Govern- 
ment were checked in this direction, it is certain that the 
want would be supplied by the immigration of the Ucngftli 
BAbu, the Grocadus esun'eiis of modern India, who would 
exehuie the youths of the Province from every post of dignity 
and emolument. On the other hand, candidates for such 
employment are drawn, as a rule, from the wealthier classes, 
and it is only reasonable that they should bear a much larger 
proportion of the cost of that class of school which is now 
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of the Stale to dissociate itsclF as far as possible from tlic 
direct control of the hijihcr education, instead of ccntrnlislnfr 
it, as is the ease at present, under the Education Department. 
It iias been more than once suggested that these schools 
should be, as far as possible, made over to any respectabic 
local bodies, who could give reasonable security that the 
cause of education would not suffer from a transfer of manage- 
ment, the Committee agreeing to adopt the prcsciibcd text: 
books and submit the pupils to periodical inspection, a 
grant in aid on the principle of payment by results being 
sanctioned. At present tiic youth, who has been trained ir^ 
the higher learning mainly at the public cost, looks to the 
local authorities for an appointment, in fact, almost claims as 
n right that due provision should be made for his support in 
after life. This tends to give undue prominence to the public 
service as a career in preference to trade or other industrial 
pursuits. It imposes a serious burden on the olTicifil class 
which they should not be forced to assume, and it tends to 
create a class of discontented semi-educated men, who arc a 
standing reproach and almost a menace to the administration. 

It is this class which supplies the writers to the vernacular 
press of the country, a body of journalists who, to use the 
words of Oliver Wendell Holmes, arc " full of the flippaiu 
loquacity of half-knowledge." It is easy to say that the 
circulation of tlicsc papers is .small, and their influence slight 
among the illiterate masses ; but it cannot tend to the well- 
being of the country that the acts of its rulers .should be 
habitually misrepresented, and its officers constantly vilified 
with practical impunity. On this point it may be well to 
quote the deliberate opinion of the head of the Government, 
whose calm review of the situation is impressive from its 
c:<trcnic moderation : — ' 

"The native press of ihcsc Provinces is lo a considerable extent free 
from llic chnrgc of excess which characterises the pjcss of many other 
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The adoption of the tone which characterises most of the native press is 
the more to be regretted, as it rohs it of vaUie as a guide and assistance 
to the Government, its attacks being without qiiahficatlon and discern- 
ment. All that emanaics from Govcrnmcni being found by this section 
to be ctiually bad, it is too often useless lo tui n to its pages for intelligent, 
discerning criticism of its measures, or for any useful statement of the 
views and wishes of the people. There exist, happily, in these Provinces 
certain native papers wliich no way expose themselves lo these strictures. 
Ncvcribeless, the native press is in too great measure in the hands of 
needy men, who use It to blackmail their respectable fcHow-ciiizens ; 
and apart from its uselessncss, for the reasons above slated, as a guide 
tn general native opinion, the licence wbicli at present characterises it is 
in the highest degree odious to the large and important class who arc 
thus laid under coniribuiion- The Lieutenant-Governor does not at 
present see any giound for supposing that the intemperate language of 
the native press, and its indiscriminating attacks on ofhciais in India, 
have in any degree corrupted the general tone of thouglit among the 
people or led them to adopt its point of view. It is in no sense of the 
word a representative press, need nnd greed bein^ its tnain features. It 
is difTiculi, howRVcr, lo believe that the uninterrupted and incicasing 
circulation of newspapers, habitually imputing to the Government of 
India the basest designs, and to its oHiccrs the most unscrupulous con- 
duct, can fail in course of time nmong a very ignorant people, such as 
are the masses here, to create a strong feeling of hostility to a Govern- 
ment which is confidently, and as far as they c.nn see, without con- 
tradiction, staled to be animated by such motives and served by such 
subordinates. All that can be said upon the subject at present is that 
the ignorant classes scetn su far to have formed and retained jusier 
conceptions on the subject than those who have assumed the mission of 
instructing ihem." 

Another want seriously felt is the provision of a whole- 
some popular literature. Many of the cheap bool<s on sale 
arc either gross or stupid drivel, withotit any elevathig 
influence. Many of the current piibltcations are extracts 
from or commentaries on rclifjious books, so-called "science " 
of the Oriental type— trcati.scs on magic, astrology, and the 
like — or cheap cram books for native .students. On the 
other hand, the class trained in English is too limited, and 
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to the comprehension of the student class would find a most 
extensive field of operations. 

So far the youths trained in our schools and colleges 
have shown little aptitude for the pursuit of literature. The 
acquisition of a degree is considered only a qualification for 
official employment, or for entrance into professions sucli as 
tlie I3ar. When once this ohject is attained, the student has 
no ambition to continue his search for knowledge, and he 
lacks that mental discipline wliich the habit of reading 
through middle and later life .secures to the cultured Euro- 
pean. Mencc wc too often find among the native educated 
classes t)ic sublime self-confidence of the half-educnted man, 
the lack of power to concentrate the iniiid on a special 
subject, of the taste for minute, laborious investigation; 
these arc replaced by a love of frothy declamation, of liastily 
formed theories of life and conduct whicli do not rest on 
the solid basis of reflection. The mental powers are over- 
stimulated in early youth, and in after years become 
weakened from disuse. In particular, the present system 
of education seems to develop little taste for practical 
science. Tliougii the field for new inventions or adaptations 
of western discoveries to agriculture, irrigation, and the 
mechanical arts is immense, little has been done. The same 
is the case with sociology and ethnology, the .study of the 
classical languages, local history and folk-lore, to which 
the contributions of the natives of the country have been 
inconsiderable.^ 

In con.sidcring the results of our higher education we have 
passed by the really important subject of the gross illiteracy 
of the masses. Europe can, at least for the present, find all 
the scientific knowledge which the nation can assimilate. 
But were it only to protect the peasant from tlie money- 
lending shark or the knaveries of the village accountant, I he 


' Al the jnme lime the experiments recently earned out by Professor J. C. 
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encouragement of clcmcutary education is an obvious public 
duty. The people are illiterate, because no less than 75 per 
cent, of them depend for their livelihood on agriculture — an 
occupation which in all countries is divorced from literature. 
Tlic wearied peasant in the short hour of dusk before bed- 
time finds sufficient mental exercise in the gossip over village 
politics, by the smoky fire or under the plpal tree. If be 
sends his boy to school at all, his attendance is irregular, 
because his services are needed to pasture the goat, cut 
forage for tlic cow, or scare the green parrots from tlie 
millet. Resides this, why does he support the BrAhman 
Levitc or the KJiyasth writer, if it be not that they have 
the monopoly of learning? And the Brahman himself finds 
that the kcen-witlcd school-boy is apt to laugh at his old- 
fashioned learning, and to lower his repute as the sole de- 
positary of culture by wild talk of sciences beyond his ken. 
'■ VVc can thus sec that the field iti wiiich the seeds of literacy 
have to be sowi\ consists of a few .square yards of what we 
may call relatively good soil, prepared to receive all the seed 
it can get, and thirsting for the whole of the attention of the 
hu.«ibandman. Then comes the vast stony waste of labour 
and menial offices, without sufficient depth of soil to allow 
the seed to strike root, and, lastly, the many miles of arable 
mark, so taken up with the production of the food and 
clothing of the whole community, that whatever cl.sc is sown 
in it is inevitably choked before it can ripen." ' 

With female education the case is even stronger, for here 
the influence of Mrs Grundy comes into play. The learned 
lady has ever been an object of suspicion to her less advanced 
sisters, and in India book-learning has always been deemed 
to suggest in the woman who possesses it some analogy to 
the free-living Hctaira. The duties of the housewife are pre- 
scribed by immemorial custom to be — to bear a son, to cook 
the savoury dishes wiiich her lord loveth, to distribute charity 
to the religious mendicant. Thus saith Manu, the sage': — 
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in tlic piepai ation of daily food, ami the supenntcndcucc of 
household utensils. I'lonc are they to love of their bed, of 
their scat, and of ornament, impure nppetites, wrath, wc;\I< 
flexibility, desire of mischief and bnd conduct. They have 
no business with the texts of the Vcdas." Within an horizon 
thus bounded by cooking and spring cleaning there is no 
room for the inlcUeclual conrpanionship of man and wife, the 
ideal of wedlock in the West. The wife is ever in tutelage, 
married when :i child, a mother when European yirls arc at 
.scliool ; monotonous household work, the tending of the 
cattle, tiie weeding of the field, the scaring of the birds, are 
her portion from maidenhood to old age. Petted in the 
beauty of youtii, wlien this is gone she is a drudge in her 
later years. All through her life education is not to be 
thought of, even if it were not choked out by meaner cares. 

One thing is quite clear — the provision of education for 
these illiterate millions is entirely beyond tlie resources of 
the State. All that ean be done is to save in the expendi- 
ture for the i\ig!icr education, and work up the Iicdge schools 
to some deforce of efficiency. 

In another department the results are more encouraging. 
It would really seem that we have now succeeded in con- 
vincing the peasant of the superiority of our medical, or 
rather surgical, treatment over his familiar methods. The 
last few years have shown an enormous increase in t!ic 
liospital attendance. In 1893-9/1, this amounted to no less 
than 33 millions of patients. In particular, the confidence 
of the people in the ophthalmic skill of our surgeons is 
obviously increasing year by year. The conditions of vil- 
lage life — the close smoky air of the huts, the fierce glare of 
the summer sun, the dust, the flics — arc nil causes of eye 
affections. Added to these, the inferior quality of the food, 
especially in fatty and saline principles, the prevalence of 
malarial fever and the leprosy taint arc all favourable to 
the dcvclonmeut of cataract and other forms of eye disease. 
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number of blind people in lOO.OOO of the population for the 
whole of India is 164 men and 171 females; the correspond- 
ing figures for these Provinces are respectively 216 and 224 
—more than double the Engh'sh average. Ulindness f.s thus 
exceedingly prevalent, and the only parts of India where it 
is more common arc RerSr, the Panjftb, and Upper liurma. 
There seems no doubt that there has been a decrease of no 
less than 15 per cent, in the number of the blind since the 
last decennial Census. Probably the main reason of this is 
the diminution of smallpox, which, before vaccination was 
introduced into England, accounted for 35 per cent, of the 
cases of blindness. But much of the decrease is certainly 
due to the skill of our surgeons, who, in the same period, 
dealt with 54,535 cases of eye disease, of which .17,081, or 
86 per cent., were cured or relieved— a record which would 
do credit to any country, but particularly laudable consider- 
ing the adverse circumstances under which the work was done 
as compared witii the well-equipped ophthalmic hospitals of 
Europe. 

The same is the case with the use of quinine as a remedy 
for malarial fever. A generation ago its high price was pro- 
hibitive; nowa-days, with improved methods of manufacture 
and increased culture of the cinchona tree. It is within the 
reach of all. In Bengal it is now sold in penny packets at 
every Post Office, and it is quite time that this boon was 
extended to other parts of the country. Anything which 
would reduce the terrible loss of life, and, even when the 
patient recovers, the weakness which accompanies conval- 
escence, would be an inestimable blessing. No more painful 
sight is to be seen in rural India than a line of pallid wretches 
warming their chilled bodies in the morning sun, while the 
cattle stand idle in the shed, and the broad fields He un- 
ploughed, because the hu.sbandnnan's energies have been 
.sapped by the foul malaria fiend. 

The progress made in sanitation during the last thirty 
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all considerations of finance, and all regard for the prejudices 
of the people. The strikinfy fact in this connection is lliat 
with a very liberal definition of a " town," only 1 1 per cent, 
of the people arc urban, occupying 484 sites. To put 
this in another way — of the total population nearly 5,^ 
millions live in the towns ; about 42^ millions occupy 105,716 
villages. This distinction is vital from the point of view of 
sanitation, In the towns wc may do something; who will 
clarc to apply sanitary regulations to the villages? 

To take the city and town population first — out of these 
103 cities or towns with a population of 3I millions arc 
managed by Municipal Boards, which realise an annual 
income of nearly R.x. 3cx»,cxx> mostly by means of an octroi 
tax, and spend about 45 per cent, of their income on sani- 
tation. The remaining towns arc under the direct manage- 
ment of the district Magistrate, and a small income Is realised 
by means of a house tax assessed by a body of members, of 
which part is spent on the town Watch and Ward, and part 
on roads and sanitation. 

The cities under Municipal control are as a rule fairly well 
provided with surface drainage, latrines and a con."3crvancy 
establishment. During the last decade the larger cities have 
at considerable cost provided a good supply of filtered water. 
In some cases these works arc a serious burden on the Muni- 
cipal finances. 

In the smaller towns which arc not managed by a Muni- 
cip'Tl Board the income, much of which is levied from very 
poor people, suffices only to maintain a small conservancy 
staff and to carry out sanitary works of the simplest kind. 
Where the town is tlic headquarters of a TahslldAr or Sub- 
Collector the control is fairly eHicient; in the more isolated 
towns a general spring cleaning goes on when the visit of an 
cfncial may be expected. At other times many of these 
places revert to tlieir primitive state of filth. The death 
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the urban is more accurate than in the rural circles, the 
existing figures, when allowance is made for the inevitable 
overcrowding in the towns, probably closely represent actual 
facts. 

The constant crusade carried on to enforce some degree 
of cleanliness among the town population has undoubtedly 
been to some extent cfTectivc. The Hindu in regard to the 
preparation of his food, the purification of his person and 
raiment, professes to be under the influence of religious 
sanctions whicii arc ostensibly of a most stringent nature. 
From these the MusalmSn holds himself in a large measure 
relieved. But while all classes of the people profess an 
academic acquiescence in rules enforcing cleanliness, practice 
always tends to lag behind theory. While, for instance, the 
cooking place of the Hindu is carefully guarded against 
pollution, and the touch, or even in some cases the shadow 
of a low caste person, wilt be lickl to defile the food ; in the 
purity of the water which he drinks, in the disposal of his 
house refuse, in the minor decencies of civilised life he is 
absolutely careless. And it is also very noticeable that the 
habit of cleanliness does not improve us we compare the 
richer and higher classes with the poor and those of low 
degree. The narrow hut of the leather-worker or scavenger 
will be usually found purer than the mansion of the banker ; 
and the English-speaking clerk or lawyer will as consistently 
neglect the commonest rules of cleanliness as his most 
ignorant neighbour. This is particularly the case among 
those classes which enforce the seclusion of their women, 
and resent with the most passionate insistence any attempt 
to explore the mysteries of the ZanSna. 

It is this fact which makes the cleansing of the Augean 
stables in our towns a task of such difficulty and delicacy. 
The roads may be regularly swept, the street drains periodi- 
cally flushed; but it is only, after all, the cleansing of the 
outside of the cup and platter, while behind these jealously- 
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The problem of viilagc sanitation has been debated ad 
Hrtiiscnm. Something has been done by means of extensive 
drainage works to remedy the water-logging of the Central 
Gangcs-Jnmna Duab, where the outbreaks of fever have been 
most destructive. Vaccination has been pressed forward, 
and the main prejudice against it on the assumed ground 
of interference with caste is gradually being overcome by 
the object-lesson of the protection afforded by it against the 
ravages of small-pox. Rut the problem of applying sanitary 
regulations to the vast village population distributed over 
an enormous area remains pretty much wliere it was. All 
are agreed as to the advantage of some reform, but the 
practical difficulties are overwhelming. Officials in their 
periodical tours can and do something to help in the struggle 
against dirt; but steady, effective control involves the ap- 
pointment of a great special staff, which, unless paid at rates 
which are at-present prohibitive, would involve far-reachhig 
evils. A sanitary inspector must be a man of tact, common 
sense, and honesty. He must contend with the patent 
difficulty of reconciling the requirements of the law with the 
needs of established industries, such as the muck-heap of the 
JAt cultivator or the tan-pit of the Chamftr. To hustle or 
worry cither of these pillars of the State would be as intoler- 
able as to prosecute every old lady who scours her cooking 
pots outside her narrow hut, and drag her before a Magistrate 
who holds his Court perhaps fifty miles away. Village 
cleanliness is an ideal not to be lost sight of; not to be 
secured by ill-judged, fussy interference with people whose 
ways of life arc prescribed by immemorial custom, and who 
measure the efficiency of a Government by the degree to 
which they are carefully let alone. On the other hand, 
much good may be clone by regulating the village well and 
protecting it from the worst forms of pollution. But as for 
a general crusade against filth in rural India the people will 
not endure it, and no Government in its senses would seriouslv 
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The sphere in which our work has been most beneficial to 
the people is undoubtedly in the matter of communications. 
What the condition of things was at the commencement of 
our rule may be gathered from the accounts of contemporary 
writers. We have seen that the Mughal Government, beyond 
the construction of a great highway for military purposes, did 
little ill this direction. After wc took over the country we 
introduced the cumfe system, and from Dr Buchanan's 
account of GoraUhpur in the first decade of the century tlie 
result was, as might have been expected, unsatisfactory. He 
suspected, not perhaps without good reason, that many of the 
roads liad been made for the convenience of gentlemen going 
on shooting parties.' Writing in 1824, Hishop Hcbcr says- — 
" Nothing could be more unfounded than the assurance which 
I have heard in Calcutta that an open carriage is an eligible 
method of travelling in the DiiAb on azjy other ground tl)an 
cheapness. I have been told that the road as far as Mccrut 
would answer perfectly for a gig. The fact is there are no 
roads at all, and the tracks which we follow arc often such as 
to require care even on horseback. By driving slowly no 
doubt a gig may go almost anywhere, but it is anything but 
an agreeable pastime to drive along tracks which, when 
beaten, arc so poached by the feet of horses and cattle and 
so hardened by the sun as to resemble a frozen farmyard ; 
while if the traveller forsakes those roads lie encounters 
cracks deep and wide enough to break his wheels. Mere 
and there is a tolerably level mile or two, but with a few 
exceptions there is no fast or pleasant driving in this part of 
India." And when he came into Oudli things were even 
worse. Wc can now hardly realise that he devoted anxious 
enquiries to ascertain whether there was any practicable 
route between Lucknow and Bareiily. IUvcn about 1 840 
things wore not much better. An officer on service writes^ — 
" The road between Allahabftd and Cawnpur passcth all 
undcrstandint?. The head of our column erot on orettv welt. 
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but the centre and rear staggered blindly onward, and not 
'.infrequently downward, through the clouds raised by their 
predecessors till they reached more substantial ground ; others 
iostlcd against mud walls and trees, trod on their neighbours' 
toes, or wandering from their comrades, groped tlicir way out 
of the dense atmosphere and only discovered the locality of 
the column by the (jlimpse of a few miller-like objects 
preceding the column." 

In thohc days the journey from Calcutta to Benares cost 
R.x. y6 in a palanquin; the first-class fare is now about one- 
fourlli of this. In 185 1 the post took four days to travel 
fror»i Calcutta to I'atna^; the mail train now conveys it in 
little more than a quarter of this time. It was not till 1833 
that the great highway known as the Grand Trunk road from 
Calcutta to the I'anjab was commenced ; it was not till 1852 
that it was extended to Ambaia. In 1841 mail carts were 
first brought into use, and about the same time the modern 
Dak GAri or travelling carriage was evolved out of an in- 
vention by which tlie palnnqufn was laid on a truck and 
dragged from ."itage to stage by coolies. It was in the year 
I ^5*3, just before the Mutiny, that railways were introduced. 
The last returns show 2734 miles of railway open in the 
Province, and this will soon be largely increased by the lines 
of Light Railways which are now being started as famine relief 
works. The increase in travelling has been enormou.s. The 
number of passengers conveyed by tlic Oudh and Rohilkhand 
line rose between 1881 and 1891 from 2,632,000 to 5,254,000, 
on the East Indian railway from 2,437,000 to just under 
4,000,000. The whole country has been covered witli a net- 
work of roads, of which those that are bridged and metalled 
are excellent. 

The effect of this extension of communications has been 
moat remarkable. The theory that the high-caste native, 
through dread of contamination from his meaner fcUow- 
pas.sengers, would not use the railway, has been quite 
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caused a modification of the rules of social life and traditional 
custom. From the point of view of the railway official the 
native is an admirable passenger. Possessed of little sense 
of the value of time, he does not care for a high rate of speed, 
and he will wait for half a day with sublime patience till his 
train chances to draw up at the platform. He docs not minJ 
overcrowding, and will ;pac]c his carriage with malodorous 
bundles of luggage which he is much too canny to make over 
to the guard. Me will gladly accept a seat in a cattle truck 
if no better conveyance be forthcomhig, and once he has 
secured his scat his power of enduring fatigue makes him 
quite callous to minor inconveniences against which a less 
stolid race would fret and fume. 

Thougli the facility of travelling has increased the attend- 
ance at the great bathing fairs, the rush of pilgrims shows 
as yet no signs of becoming immanageable. The pilgrhn is 
beginning shrewdly to understand that at these enormous 
gatherhigs he and his womcnkind are liable to be hustled 
and overcharged ; he chafes under the sanitary restrictions 
which a crowded fair necessitates. So he finds it to iiis 
interest to defer his visit until times are quieter, and then he 
receives better terms and more attention from his j^r.'\hman 
cicerone. This personage docs not entirely approve of the 
new regime. If more pilgrims visit his shrine, they stay for 
a shorter time, pack in visits to more than one sacred place 
on the journey, and have less to spend at each. Railway 
travelling is making the Hindu more of a man of the world, 
more self-reliant, less easily neeced, more disposed to depart 
at once if he finds himself ill-treated. But life has become 
sensibly brighter to the village yokel and the blushing, 
g'ggli'ig maidens since a bath in tiio holy water of Mother 
Ganges has been brought more within the reach of their 
narrow purses. 

Trade under the changed conditions has been simply 
revolutionised. The telepraoh now flaslios the hourlv 
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ancient merchant houses with their wide storehouses, their 
fleets of boats, tlicir convoys of merchandise, have disappeared, 
and the midcllcman is rapidly sharing their fate. The petty 
village clotli merchant or corn chandler deals direct with the 
agent of sonic firm in Bombay and Calcutta. Trices have 
become practically the same all along the line. The old- 
fashioticd days in which grain or other produce lay stored 
in the warehouses till the river rose, or the chance of turning 
a lar^fc profit appeared, have passed away, and have been 
replaced by the new system of rapid sales and quick, if 
smaller, returns on investments. Many historic marts, like 
Mirzapur, which once commanded the trade with the Dcecan 
or Fatchgarh, which was the business entrepot between Oudh 
and the west, have found themselves stranded in a com- 
mercial backwater. Their warehouses are empty, their 
once busy bftzflrs deserted, and business has sought more 
convenient centres, like Cawnpur, Agra or HAthras. 

Far the most famous of the old commercial firms was that 
of the- Scths of Mathura, who in former days ranked as the 
Rothschilds or lUrings of Northern India. Founded in the 
comincnccmcnt of tlte century, this banking house acquired 
enormous wealth, and became well known by their clistin- 
guislicd loyalty to the Crown and their widespread bene- 
ficence. Between 1845 and 1851 they erected on the Madras 
model the splendid temple of Vishnu in his manifestation as 
RaiigjI, at Brindaban, at a cost of nearly half a million, and 
their expenditure on works of charity and celebrations of 
worship hns been always on a princely scale. No more 
striking spectacle can be witnessed than the annual procession 
of the god on a car like that of JaggannStli. Hut under 
cliangcd conditions this great commercial house has failed 
to maintain the pre-eminence which it once enjoyed in trading 
circles. 

With this shaking up of the dry bones of Indian com- 
mercial life has been born the new organisation of trade 
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of the winter rain. One condition precedent to a more 
extensive exportation is the maintenance of a low silver 
exchange. Should the course of events tend to re-csstablish 
the value of tlic rupee it will act as a check to trade. In any 
case the widespread native opinion that it is this increase 
of exports which has led to the great rise in prices is obviously 
incorrect. Tlie fear that the amount of these exports would 
intensify scarcity is no less ill-founded. The rise of internal 
prices caused by drought would at once operate as a check 
on foreign exportation, and the amount of wheat exported 
at present is only one per cent, of the total food grains pro- 
duced in Northern India, and only one-tenth of the total 
crop of wheat.^ 

Tin's leads to the subject of Famine— one of the most 
notable chapters in the history of our rule. T-ying, as we 
have seen, at the meeting-point of the two chief rain currents, 
the Province has been from time immemorial liable to scarcity 
of rain. Of the famines which occtn-red before we assumed 
charge of the couiUry \vc have no clear accounts, and sol^Ae 
of them were perhaps due as much to the ravages of war as 
to actual drought, 

One of the earliest famines of which we have any record 
occurred in 1291 a.d., in the reign of Firoa Shfth Khilji. 
"The Hindus of that country," says the chronicler, "came 
into Delhi with their families, twenty and thirty of tUem 
together, and in the extremity of hunger drowned themselves 
in the Jumna. The Sultftn and his nobles did all they could 
to help them." 2 

The next famine we hear of was caused mainly by ttic 
oppression of the Sultftn, Muhammad bin Tughlak (1327-35 
A.n.). The traveller Ibn Batuta was a witnes.s of this. He 
says he saw women eating the skin of a horse which had been 
dead some months, and others fighting for blood at the 
slaughter-houses. The Government is said to liavc distri- 
buted food for six months,^ 
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The invasion of TimQr was followed by another terrible 
scarcity. Many died of hunger, and for two months Delhi 
was desolate' 

We have an account of an outbreak of cholera in 1616 A.l)., 
caused by a famine which prevailed for two years in succes- 
sion. " Life was offered for a loaf," says the annalist,^ " but 
no one would deal." The Emperor ShAh JahAu opened 
kitchens and remitted revenue. Again in 1660 many districts 
lay entirely waste, and crowds of people made their way to 
the capital. 

The century of misrule which preceded our occupation 
witnessed at least one severe famine. Scarcity, as might liavc 
l)cen expected, followed in the train of Nadir ShAh's raid on 
Delhi in 1739 and on the Sikh inroads in the western dis- 
tricts which occurred soon after. The terrible famine which 
ravaged IJengal and BihSr in 1770 had little influence further 
west, except that excessive exports raised tiie local prices. 

But in 1783-84 occurred the great famine, of which vivitl 
stories still live in the memories of the people. This was in 
popular parlance the ChriUsa or "fortieth," so called because 
it occurred in the year 1840 of the Sanibat or Hindu era. A 
complete failure of the autumn rains followed two years of 
partial drought. Its ravages seem to have been most serious 
in the Central DuAb. Mr Girdlcstonc tells us^ that in the 
emigration of the famine-stricken wretches to Oudh, where 
the scarcity was supposed to be less severe, "death left its 
mark freely along the road. Such was the general apathy 
that the bodies were not removed from the place where they 
lay, even in towns and villages. No relief was held out to 
the sick and dying. Every man's hand was against his 
neighbour, and the strong ruthlessly sci7,ed the portion of the 
weak, for the struggle to maintain life overcame all scruples." 
Warren Hastings was at the time in 13enares, and was a 
personal witness of the misery of the people. Many a 
deserted village mound is in the popular tradition attributed 
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famine, ^ calamity which the people were not slow to asso- 
ciate with our conquest. Famine in their view of the case, like 
disease or any other calamity, is not a misfortune due to 
natural causes, but to the sins or ill-luck of their rulers. At 
one time it has been attributed to the operations of the 
Survey, a sacrilegious interference with the benign Mother 
Earth, who is sure to resent the insult of meting her out 
witli chain and compass and confining her with boundaries 
by withholding her kindly fruits in their season. At another 
it is the profane slaughter of sacred kine which aroused the 
wrath of the gods, as it did when the ill-fated companions of 
Odysseus .slew the holy cattle of Helios Mypcrion. In this 
case the scarcity which followed the foot.steps of I-ord Lake 
was due in 1803-4 partly to a natural drought, partly to the 
interruption of husbandry by the contending armies. The 
Duflb, again, was the chief scat of the scarcity. The Govern- 
ment met the emergency by a remission of revenue to the 
amount of R.x. 300,000. 

In fact, these early years of our rule seem to have been 
marked by an unusual amount of scarcity, to which excessive 
revenue assessments, the disorganisation of the district estab- 
lishments, and the ignorance of the Civil officers of the 
resources of the country and the needs of the people doubt- 
less contributed. In one of these scarcities parts of Bundcl- 
khand, already harassed by the Central Indian marauders, 
suffered severely. 

But all these minor disasters pale before the horrors of 
the famine of 1837-38, which, on the analogy of the ChflUsa, 
is known as the Chaur3.nav6, or " ninety-four," because it 
occurred in the year 1894 of the Hindu era. It affected the 
whole country between AllahabSd and Delhi, but was most 
severe in the Central Duab, in the neighbourhood of Agra 
and Cawnpur. Including RAjput^na, the population exposed 
to it was about 28 millions. In 1836 the rains failed, and 
the distress was intensified by poor harvests in the prcccdincf 
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torn down to feed the starving beasts. There was a general 
inove of the people in tlic direction of M&lwa, that Cathay or 
land of plenty, where, in the imagination of the North Indian 
niRtic, the fields always smile with golden grain and poverty 
is unknown. 

VVc have graphic accounts from eye-witnesses of the suffer- 
ings of the people. In Karrukhfibad,^ "BrShmans, who had 
before rejected their cooked food if the defiled Christian 
came too near, were now seen by us stealing the scraps from 
our dogs. Mothers sold their infants to the despised 
foreigners, or left them a prey to the wolves ; society was 
entirely disorganised, and horrors of every kind pervaded the 
land." Prices rose to three times the ordinary rates, but 
common grain seldom sold at less than 20 lbs. to the rupee — 
a rate which would not now-a-days indicate extreme tension. 

This famine for two reasons marks an important change in 
the attitude of the State to calamities such as tliese. Now, 
for the first time, the obligation of the Government to pro- 
vide for tlie relief of the starvhig masses was recognised. 
Lord Auckland, the Governor-General, peisonally assumed 
charge of the operations. Nearly half the land revenue of the 
affected tract was remitted ; public works were opened for 
the able-bodied; while charitable organisations assisted the 
helpless and infirm. But our officers did not then possess 
that grasp of the country which they afterwards secured, and 
the agricultural statistics of the time were very incomplete. 
In spite of all exertions there was a lamentable loss of life. 
It was long after calculated by Colonel Baird Smith at 
800,000, but this is probably much below the mark. 

The second important result of this famine was the plan 
for the construction of the Ganges Canal, to which reference 
has been already made. 

After this for about twenty years the land had rest. The 
disturbances of 1857-58 seriously interrupted agriculture, 
much nropcrtv was dcstrovcd, and the land remained un- 
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posed to be not less than in 1837, the area of suffering wns 
much smaller. This time it again severely attacked the 
country between Delhi and Agra, inhabited by about 5i 
millions of people. The Government actively interfered on 
the lines laid down in T837-38. But, on the initiative of Sir 
John Strachcy, then Collector of Morftdabad, the system of 
supplying cooked food to persons who consented to be tem- 
porarily confined in an enclosed uovkhousc was for the first 
time introduced, and secured an admirable check 011 the 
class of professional mendicants. This arrangement has 
been embodied in the standard Code regulating the principles 
on which famine relief is administered. The general result 
is that the able-bodied labourer is provided with work at a 
living wage, either on extensive public works managed by a 
trained engineering .staff, or on smaller local undertakings 
supervised by the district officials ; while the sick and weak, 
old people and young children, are relieved in a poorhousc 
or famine camp, where medical attendance is supplied and 
sanitary rules enforced. A further extension of artificial 
irrigation, and in particular the construction of the Lower 
Ganges Canal, followed this famine. 

There was another drought of less intensity in 1868. In 
1873-74 Government was again called upon to start relief 
works in the Benares division, which, liowever, was less 
seriously affected than the neighbouring districts in l^cngal 
and Bih9r. By this time, as a result of the drought pf 1868, 
the principle had now become established that it was the 
object of Government to save every life, and that its officers 
would be held responsible for any prevcntible mortality. 
The experience in Gorakhpur showed that it was absolutely 
neccssarj', by the reduction of wages to the limits whicl) 
provided a mere subsistence, to put a check on the masses 
who, at certain times of the year when agricultural work is 
slack, will always crowd on relief works. With stricter super- 
vision and the enforcement of the rule that labourers should 
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drought which occurred in the western parts of llic Province 
in 1877-78, and tlioiigh the Government did not escape 
criticism for the rigidity of its mctliods, the suffering was 
nowhere of a really serious type. Since that period, ex- 
cept for the drought which in 1896 prevailed in parts of 
liundelkhand, there has been no exceptionally severe distress. 
Hut the failure of this year's monsoon, following on, at least 
in Oudh, a couple of lean seasons, has again brought the 
question of famine relief to the front. 

It will be shown later on that the increase of the popula- 
tion does not progress at such a rapid rate as is commonly 
supposed, and that natural causes and prudential considera- 
tions do exercise some check upon the fertility of the people. 
At the same time, there is in some parts of the Province a 
dangerous degree of congestion which creates a depressed 
residuum, exposed to want on the occurrence of even a 
minor chock to agriculture, their only means of support. 
Putting aside the earlier enumerations, which were to some 
extent imperfect and affected by changes of area, wc have 
the donnitc fact that in twenty year.s (1872-pi) the popula- 
tion of liie North-VVcst Provinces rose from 30^ to 34^ 
millions, and that of Oudh from i\\ to nearly 12^ millions. 
Parts of the country offer instances of a clcjisily of i)0[)ul.'ition 
wliicii can be compared only with that of exceptional tracts 
in Em-opc, where industrial and commercial life is most 
higlily organised. This people, again, definitely rofn.scs to 
av.-\il itself of that relief by emigration to less congested 
areas which led the surplus population of Ireland to the 
American Continent, and is now dnV/jig Itah'ana to JJrazil 
or Argentina, and the Chinaman to the Malay Peninsula and 
the islands of the Southern Sea. 

The State is thus here confronted witli a problem which 
would tax the resources of the greatest Governments. There 
is, perhaps, no more pathetic situation in the whole range 
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encroaching on the narrow margin which separates tliem 
from destitution. Anxious statesmen peer into tiic mists 
which shroud the future, and wonder what the end of all 
this may be. Will some grand agricultural discovery) some 
invention in the way of ti new system of culture, some secret 
of chemistry which the world as yet knows not, some idea 
which will flash through the land, simple and cheap enough 
for any rustic to employ, and yet such as will not give a 
shock to his habitual methods, expel for a time the demon of 
poverty, and give them another start? Or will Nature in 
one of her relentless moods intervene, as she has often done 
before, and sweep away the useless mouths by pestilence or 
famine ? Or will some sudden impulse, the trumpet voice 
of some teaclicr, drive them, as it drove Goth or Vandal or 
Tatar, to seek new homes under another sky in Burma, the 
jungles of Central India, or Uganda ? 

Meanwhile, ail that can be done is being done ; the 
resources of the Province are being steadily developed by 
the construction of railways and canals; the conditions of 
the more depressed tracts, such as Bundelkhand, have been 
carefully investigated; in the pigeon-holes of each district 
officer are to be found a number of well-considered estimates 
for public works, which can be put In hand when necessity 
arises; and the principles which should regulate the action 
of the Government have been formulated. 

The expense of meeting an emergency of this kind is a 
serious financial difficulty; but economy is secured by the 
enforcement of the principle that famine relief is a Pro- 
vincial, not an Imperial charge. And it must be remem- 
bered that the annual charge for poor relief in England and 
Wales is nearly ten millions per annum, from which, so far, 
India has escaped. Nowhere has the practice of charity 
been more generally raised to the level of a religious duty. 
Much of it, it is true, such as the food and gifts lavished on 
BrAhmans and religious mendicants, is sheer waste; much of 
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there is a vast amount of quiet, simple benevolence in rural 
life. The widow is ever bringing licr gift to the treasury, 
and the very poor can always find a handful of grain for the 
destitute. Witli a large indigent population the temptations 
to start some form of permanent relief is largely felt ; but 
the risk of pauperisation is fully recognised, and it is very 
doubtful if sufficient voluntary contributions could be secured. 
All native benevolence takes the personal form, and regular 
subscriptions to permanent charities, like hospitals, are not 
readily given. In any general scheme of relief, the burden 
thus undertaken would ultimately fall on the State, which 
has no sufficient funds to meet it. 

Nor is much to be expected from the local organisations 
known as District Boards. At present the incidence of 
Municipal taxation is only three-quarters of a rupee per 
head of the urban population per annum. Nor is it prob- 
able that this amount can at present be exceeded. The 
town residents have lost heavily in recent years through tlie 
rise in food grains, and the class of unskilled town labourer 
suffers from the danger of being swamped by the hungry 
emigrants from the villages round him. City industries, par- 
ticularly that of weaving, arc depressed. The hand-loom 
has given way to competition with machinery, both English 
and local, and it is very doubtful how far recent fiscal legisla- 
tion will improve It. In any case, the village weaver is more 
and more abandoning the use of hand-made yarn for the 
cheaper article turned out by the mills. 

It is not easy to estimate exactly the effect of this devolu- 
tion of the business of govcrnnicnt upon local bodies. When 
those measures were first brought into force, the Government 
admitted that it was prepared for a certain amount of failure, 
which would be, it was hoped, compensated for by the edu- 
cational value of the training in practical administration. In 
most cases the Magistrate continued to act as Chairman of 
the I-ocal Board : he was to drv-nurse the administrative 
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task requiring the utmost tact and discretion. He had to 
waste valuable time listening to turgid harangues over petty 
details, which an official trained in business could dispose of 
summarily ; he had to close his eyes to some amount of 
jobbery and partisanship. In some few places the control 
of the Board has been fairly efficient. But as the Lieutenant- 
Governor himself remarks Public spirit is little known in 
these Provinces, and mu.st not be confounded witli public 
agitation. The co-operation of individuals and cla.ssc3 for 
the common good, as distinguished from the co-operation of 
individuals and classes for religious or race aims, is extremely 
rare. The Lieutenant-Governor has usually found that those 
who are most conspicuous in the latter direction are the last 
to assert or exhibit the smallest sympathy or interest in 
schemes having for their aim the general well-being." 

The membership of these boards is a post of some distinc- 
tion, inasmucli as it confers the much-coveted honour of a scat 
in the district DArbar, and the parvenu values this privilege 
in direct proportion to the repugnance with which the local 
RAja or NawSb deigns to associate with the novus homo on 
such occasions. But it is one thing to put in the minimum 
amount of attendance at the municipal meetings and another 
to devote time and trouble to the practical duties of ad- 
ministration — to check the collection of octroi, to supervise 
the conservancy establishment, to encourage vaccination, to 
visit schools and dispensaries. Sanitary work in particular 
always involves some amount of odium, and to preach the 
gospel of cleanliness— of which the would-be prcaclicr is 
himself only an indifferent disciple — stirs up local ill-will, 
which the class out of which municipal members are drawn 
is naturally unwilling to provoke. With the ofTicial it is 
another matter; he is only discharging his ordinary duty, 
and people who violate sanitary rules will tolerate inter- 
ference from him which they will resent at tlie hancls of their 
neighbour, the corn chandler or attornev. The influence of 
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comings when the offender is a Brflhm.in or a kinsman, and 
another if he be a stranger or a scavenger. 

What is a worse point in the existing system is that the 
controlling body is perhaps inevitably drawn from classes 
which are not in complete sympatliy with the mass of the 
people. The banker who has sufficient business in his own 
counting-house, and the pushing pettifogger, who, but for the 
honour of the thing, prefers to spend his morning hours in 
coacliing witnesses for tlie court in the afternoon, have little 
comiTiunily of interest with llie Jshmaclile of the slums, an 
ignorant fanatic who would loot tlie Banya's storeroom or 
explore the attorney's harem if he got the cliance. And 
behind them all are the wild shock-headed Jogi and the 
gloomy Mulla, both of whom loathe wliat we call civilisation, 
and arc by policy and tradition steadily opposed to progress. 
Recent events in Cenarcs showed that while the sleek city 
counsellors were calmly debating on what they thought a 
petty dispute about a ruined shrine, the rough of the alums 
was being preached at till lie broke out in a wild passion of 
riot, and would have massacred and plundered to his heart's 
content had he dared to look down the muzzles of the rifles 
of English troops. 

Tlie sphere of the District Board is, on the other hand, much 
more limited. U has practically no income under its own 
control. It prepares an annual budget, to meet which funds 
arc doled out by the Government, but it has no power of 
r.iising its income by taxation, and even the income from 
local rates is not spent in cnch district but credited to a 
general fund, from which grants are made by the central 
authority. This policy has enabled the Government to carry 
out various works of general utility, such as provincial light 
railways and the like ; on the other Iiand, it deprives the 
I3oard of all power of initiative. It may and does advise 
expenditure, but the control of the purse lies in other and 
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these the Board has no concern. Similarly the higher schools 
and colleges arc beyond its control, being managed by the 
Educational Department. The primary schools arc inspected 
by the Department, but the appointment of and discipline 
over the masters lies with the Board. The Board has its 
own overseer to manage the repair of the village roads, mere 
cart tracks mostly impassable in the rainy season, and 
roughly repaired when traffic recommences with the opening 
of the cold weather. With these the trained district engineer, 
who must use them as he visits works in progress through- 
out his charge, has no concern. The evils of this system of 
divided control are chiefly seen in the neglect of primary 
education, to which reference has been already made. In 
the case of the minor roads the exclusion of the expert from 
all supervision is a clear waste of power. 

This is not the place to suggest remedies for all this. It 
will possibly be found that the only radical cure is a policy 
of decentralisation, when the district will become a self-sup- 
porting unit, with a definite income for local purposes, and 
relieved from the bondage of the Departments. 

But far more important to the people at large than these 
rather humdrum duties of daily administration is the fact that 
whatever our Government may have done or failed to do in 
the matter of local administration, it can at least claim the 
credit of having given the Province for nearly a ccnlury 
almost uninterrupted peace. 

The only great convulsion which has disturbed the general 
tranquillity for about a hundred years was the Mutiny of 1857, 
which, though its more important events took place within 
the Province, is more a part of the national than local history. 
The causes of this outbreak liave hardly as yet passed beyond 
the range of contvoversy. As regards the military side of the 
revolt, the circumstances which led up to it seem fairly clear. 
The native army had been for a long time in a condition 
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bulent, faithless, restless PathAns of Rohilkhand. This force 
had been for a long time so ill-controlled that a spirit of 
insubordination had become almost jiormal ; breaches of 
discipline hfid been cither ignored or explained away, and 
the problem of adaptiny; what was originally a force raised 
for local purposes to the needs of a rapidly increasing empire, 
and Ihc provision of armies and garrisons for service on 
distant expeditions, still awaited solution. The officers were 
in many cases too old — too wedded to tradition, their energies 
sapped by long periods of service in a dcbililatiny climate. 
With them a complacent reliance in the fidelity of their men 
had become habitual, until they looked upon the sepoys as 
their children, and shut their ears to'warning till it was too 
late. 

Hence resulted a feeling among the native soldiery that 
they were essential to the State, and that the toleration with 
which their vagaries were treated was due to the fe.irs of 
their masters. This feeling was increased by the weakening 
of the Kuropcan garrison during the Crimean war, and 
exaggerated accounts of the inefficiency of our jirmy before 
Scbafitopol. To this was added a fatal ignorance of the 
resources and warlike .spirit of the mother country, and in 
particular of the influence which was secured to her from the 
command of the sea. That the Oudh Brfthman should ignore 
this, tlie potent fact of modern politics, is not wonderful 
when we remember that it was left to an American naval 
strategist to bring the lesson home to our generation. In 
those days the sepoy in the long, quiet days spent in his 
secluded lines continued to dream that freedom, as he 
imagined it, could be won if he could only sweep away in 
one common massacre the little party of wearied, listless 
men, pale-faced ladies and children, the feeble contingent 
which was all the petty island beyond the seas could spare 
to keep him in thrall. Fortunately for us there were at least 
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case at present. To begin with, every man was armed, and 
the rude blunderbuss or musket which he carried was a 
weapon rather more efficient than that with which the 
European was armed. It was not till the sepoy understood 
the effect of the Mcnai rifle later on in the struggle that 
he realised how circumstances had changed. The artillery, 
again, since the time of the Mughals, had been a dominant 
factor in Oriental warfare, and at this time our guns were 
largely in the hands of native artillerymen, while every petty 
Raja Iiad a park of ordnance nearly as good as our own. AU 
this has been changed by the introduction of rifled guns, all 
in the charge of Hritish troops, and of breech-loading rifles, 
for which the native cannot improvise ammunition. Still 
more dangerous at the time was the lack of railways and 
tolegraplis, which prevented concentration, and allowed mobs 
of rabble to sweep away our outlying stations. Lastly, the 
people themselves, with the traditions of war still fresh in 
their minds, were much more formidable than tliey are now, 
It was not till later days that the half-savage cattle-raiding 
GCljar or the predatory RSjput of the western districts was 
tamed and induced by the spread of Canal irrigation to turn 
his sword into a ploughshare, or the little Oudh R5ja learned 
that Jiis ill-manned guns and ragged regiment of matchlock- 
men were unfit to face regular troops. 

"The matter of seditions," says liacon, "is of two kinds- 
much poverty and mucli discojitont. The causes and motives 
of seditions arc — innovation in religion, taxes, alteration of 
laws, breaking of privileges, genera! oppression, advancement 
of unwortliy persons, strangers, dearths, disbanded soldiers, 
factions grown desperate, and whatever in ofTending people 
joineth and knitt:cth them in a common cause." It fa worth 
while considering how far this summary represented the state 
of things at the time. 

There was a general siisoicion that the nrofrr.';.'; of nttr 
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meant to limit their privileges and undermine their authority. 
Tiic cartridge question may have been only a pretext for 
dlsalTcction, but it certainly was the outcome of a widespread 
feeling, quite baseless of course, but all the same vividly held 
by a people most conservative in their instincts and just then 
ready to believe any stoiy, however wild and improbable. 

The annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie had sent a 
thrill of alarm among the ruling families, and it awoke the 
sympathy of a people always tolerant of maladministration 
provided it were of the familiar Oriental type; prone to 
acquiesce in vices of their rulers if only they would lavish 
their revenue on those Court pageants so dear to the native 
mind, hiasmuch as they cause money to flow in the cities, 
the centres of social life. No one dreamed of questioning 
the acts of the King of Oudh, wlio wasted the public funds 
on tawdry shows or tasteless buildings and lavished them on 
paiidnrs and dancers. It was enough that the bftzArs were 
crowded, that he was devoted to almsgiving, tliat he sup- 
ported a host of riffraff, tiie recipients of pancm atquc Cir- 
ccnsi's, which tlic mob of Lucknow valued as mucii as did the 
mob of Rome. That he never made a road beyond the 
boundaries of Iiis capital, that lie never opened a school, that 
he sent his Amils round to collect his revenue with a battery 
of guns — all this was only the old Eastern way of govern- 
ment, which half the world still complacently accepts, and 
which no one dreams of resisting. 

It may be seriously doubted if with ovir methodical Vuri- 
tanism we have not erred in the opposite direction. Even 
now the yokels of an Itnglisli provincial town reverence the 
Judge at the Assizes because he has the Mayor to meet him 
and an escort of cavalry and trumpeters. Our Anglo-Indian 
Judge strolls into Court dressed in a shooting-coat; our 
Magistrates administer justice in hovels. But one has only 
to watch how the people delight in an unaccu.stomcd show, 
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resounding with discordant music and the crash of a few 
fire-works— and the thought comes into our minds that 
we are perhaps mistaken in our contemptuous disregard 
of pomp and pageant tn our cvcry-day dealings with tlie 
people. 

As social influences which ufl"ected popular feeling, we 
may notice the rigid action of our Civil Courts and the 
constant sales of landed property. Like the Ofellus of 
Horace, the man who had to plough the land he no longer 
owned could not be a loyal citizen. Our revenue system, 
again, was too liard, and though remissions of revenue, as 
in the famine of 1837-3S, were sometimes granted, there 
was little consideration for the tax-payer in less serious 
calamities. 

The U'eiglity words in whicli Mi Hume, than whom no 
man had better knowledge of the facts, summed up the 
matter sliould be graven on the heart of every officer in 
/iid/a : — "Give [he RAjputs and fighting nicn more rcnsoii- 
able means and happy homes, free from those instruments 
of torture, the Civil Courts and the native usurer, and they 
will fight for order and the Government under whom they 
arc well off Make it easier for your GQjar, Ahir, and thief 
classes to grow richer by agriculture than by crime, and 
besides making criminal administration cheaper, most of 
them will side with the Government. Tax the Banyas, 
Kayasths, MahSjans, and such like, who, while growing rich 
by rJie pen, oust Ilicir betters from their ancestral holdings, 
and then arc too great cowards to wield a sword cither to 
protect their own acquisitions or to aid the Government 
which has fostered their success." 

But allusion to these causes of rural discontent assumes 
that the revolt was in a large degree agrarian. This was 
probably not the case. That the Gfljars of Meerut, the 
yeomanry of Oudh joined in it, murdered Europeans, 
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little enthusiasm. They troubled themselves as Uttle about 
the NAna as about the Kariiigi, and were as careless as the 
English squire during tlic Great Rebellion, who, as Horace 
Walpolc was so fond of telling, was seen calmly riding out 
with his hounds to look for a hare as the armies were 
mustering for the battle of Edgchill. 

So Mr Sherer writes': — "I followed but the other day 
close upon the retreating footsteps of Firoz ShAh (in Cawn- 
pnr), but I found the ploughman in the field ; the boy singing 
at the well as he urged the bullocks down the slope ; the old 
woman sitting at her door, twisting iier Uttle cotton gin, and 
her daughter grinding the millet — all supremely unconscious 
of the descendant of TimQr, who, with somewhat unseemly 
haste, had made but yesterday a royal progress through their 
fields and villages. The taste for misrule has clearly for the 
time departed. The people have seen that neither Raja nor 
NawAb can construct a practicable administration, and the 
old rule seems better than none." 

Again, it seems doubtful, though possibly discontent and 
vague hopes of the advantage to be gained from an outbreak 
may have been widespread, whether there was any definite 
conspiracy for anything like a simultaneous revolt. It may 
be that the occurrences at Meerut and Delhi precipitated 
matters ; but a study of the Mutiny narratives docs not 
reveal any general intention of this kind. Many regiments 
and detachments waited for weeks before declaring them- 
selves. Some appear to have been driven into mutiny by 
the sudden attack of some ruffians on their officers by which 
their comrades were involved. 

That the rebellion centred round the miserable, degraded 
survivors of the Mughal royal family, who, with a degree of 
folly which now seems almost incredible, had been allowed 
to continue their sordid regime in the Delhi palace, seems 
clear. Observers at the time, who were in the best position 
to ascertain the facts, like Mr Fleetwood Williams at Meerut, 
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This is not the place to attempt a review of the military- 
operations which resulted in the suppression of the revolt. 
It is possible that an immediate advance of the Mecrut 
brigade to Delhi would have prevented massacre, saved the 
city, and paralysed the forces of disorder by the occupation 
of the Fort and the capture of the king and his followers, 
liut it seems clear that the lieugal army was rotten at the 
core, and sooner or later the time must have come when 
mutiny in some form or other would have broken out. Had 
the revolt been summarily suppressed, it would have de- 
prived the British race of the splendid object lessons which 
the men who fought and died left as a legacy to their 
successors. We should never have known the real dangers 
which accompany a native mercenary army ; the magnificent 
courage which the imperial race can display, figtiting against 
overwhelming odds in the fierce heat of an Indian .summer 
and the stifling damp of the rains. VVliat the English 
soldier could do had been proved on a hundred battle fields. 
What the Mutiny taught us was that their brother officials 
who had never worn the red coat could display valour not 
less admirable, self-reliance in the face of danger as heroic 
as that of men trained in the art of war. Above all, the 
world learned how nobly the traditional courage of English 
womanhood had been sustained in the stress of trial more 
terrible than it had ever been forced to sliare. 

"These are they," .says the inscription on tiie well at 
Cawnpur, " which came out of great tribulation." A proud 
race like ours cannot secure an empire such as that of India 
without grievous sacrifices. What these have been is shown 
by the thickly clustering monuments of the dead, brave men, 
patient women, little children wliich fill the God's acre of 
our Indian stations. But losses like these, grievous as they 
are, to a people which entrusts year by year the best of its 
youth to tlic dangers of a tropical climate, do not impress 
the imagination of tlie nation as the Aceldama of Cawnnrrr 
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death. Wei! will it be for the Empire if it is always so 
served in the hour of its direst need. It is over the memories 
of some of these half-forgoltcn heroes that the Englishman 
in India loves to linger — John Mackillop, the young Cawnpur 
civilian, appointed captain of the well, and when wounded to 
the death, begging that the lady to whom he had promised a 
drink of water might not be disappointed : Captain D'Oylcy 
at Agra, who with his last breath prayed tliat it might be 
recorded on his grave-stone that he died fighting his guns: 
Alan Hume and Claremont Daniel, in the face of tremendous 
odds attacking the temple at Jaswantnagar ; Brand Sapte, 
Tiinibull, Melville, and Alfred Lyall, charging the guns at 
Bulandshahr ; John Power at Mainpiiri fortifying his Court- 
house, and gaily reporting to the Sadar Court that the file of 
a riot case " prepared after the last and most approved 
fashion, and thickened with false evidence, is an excellent 
article of defence and has by experience been found to be 
bullet-proof." 

There were, again, the men who nobly stood to their posts 
when all the world was against them, and maintained the 
Queen's authority in the midst of a host of enemies — Spankie 
and Robertson at Saharanpur ; Dunlop with his Khaki RisUla 
and Craeroft Wilson at Mcerut ; Watson and Cocks at 
Aligarh ; Colvin at Agra ; and many others whose very 
names are almost unknown to this generation. And we 
must not forget the natives who stood firm against those of 
their own race and crfced, saved the lives of Europeans or 
fought beside them— Sayyid Ahmad Khftn at Bijnor; Lachh- 
man Sinh at EtAwah ; Khushi RSm, the jat at Bulandshahr ; 
Sayyid Mir Khiln at Mecrut. 

Another fact which the Mutiny narrative brings out clearly 
is the absence of any man with even a pretence to be re- 
garded as a statesman on the losing side. The NSna SShib, 
even with The traditions of Marhatta supremacy, failed to 
do anythiner but murder women and children ; the blood- 
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ment on the ruins of the old— Khftn Bahadur, the grandson 
of Hafiz Khfln, the brave Rohilla, at Barcilly ; Tafazzal 
Husain, the Daiigash Nawflb of FarrukhabScJ ; Muh.-immnd 
Hasan at Gorakhpur. They were all for a time in more or 
less undisputed mastery of these districts. But the result 
was in every case the same — niternal dissensions and inter- 
necine quarrels, the plunder of the helpless by the strong, 
murder and anarchy, utter failure to establish an cfTicicnt 
government, inability to organise the forces of resistance to 
oppose the avenging armies which soon gathered round them. 
The monuments of all these bear the inscription — Mens, 
Tekei, Uf>Iiarsiu~" Qo(\ hath numbered thy kingdom and 
finished it ; thou art weighed in the balances and arc found 
wanting. Thy kingdom is divided and given to the Medes 
and Persians." The only really heroic figure Is that of a 
woman— Laelihmi Bfti, Rftni of Jhftnsi, wlio though stained 
with innocent European blood, had the courage, like Cleo- 
patra, to die in the hour of disaster rather than grace an 
English triumph. 

Since the Mutiny the Province has been spared the horrors 
of war and civil tumults. The only casual interruptions to 
the reign of tranquillity liavc occurred through religious 
quarrels directed rather by the partisans of one faith against 
those of the other than in opposition to the Government, 
Disputes of this kind arc not the creation of our rule, and 
were common under the native administration. They were, 
in fact, the natural legacy of the intolerance of the later 
Muhammadan rulers, and it was inevitable that when the 
Hindus awoke to a sense of their power and came under a 
Government which showed an ostentatious tolerance of both 
religions, the cliance of reprisal would be utilised. ILvcn 
under the Oudh administration, which was in no sense 
fanatical, on at least two occasions in modern times such 
outbreaks occurred. In 1850 General Slcemah describes 
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In our own days Rohilkhand has gained an unenviable repu- 
tation for such outbreaks, as at Barcilly and Pilibhlt in 
1871, and in Hijnor at a later date. 

Since then, in various parts of the Province, tiiough there 
have been few actually serious riots, the coincidence of the 
Musalman Muharram and the Hindu Dasahra, the dates of 
which being regulated by the lunar calendar come together 
at the end of recurring cycles, has caused much trouble and 
anxiety to district officers. Only three years ago, the weavers 
of Benares, always a turbulent, fanatical class, took advantage 
of a quarrel over an almost deserted Hindu shrine, with 
which they had no possible concern, to spread rapine and 
outrage tiirough the city. Unless some modus vivendi can 
be established between these fanatical sectaries, it may be 
necessary in the uitcrcsts of law and order to prohibit all 
processions of a religious nature in the crowded streets of 
our Indian cities. Pcfhaps one of the most amusing in- 
stances of this religious tension is that recorded at tlie last 
Ceiisu.s in Bengal, where a Hindu clerk deliberately recorded 
a large number of the followers of the Prophet as lepers. 

But more serious than this friction between the followers 
of rival creeds is the crusade against cow-killing, which was 
started a short time ago in Bihflr and the eastern districts of 
this Province. Here the people had been always regarded 
as about the most law-abiding subjects of the Crown. Ballia, 
a little sleepy hollow, supposed to be one of the easiest ol 
district charges, was the seat of the worst trouble. Here it 
was suddenly discovered that a really serious movement had 
been started ; the country was marked out into circles, each 
under a local committee; considerable funds were raised in 
support of the agitation ; boycotting and intimidation were 
freely resorted to against the eaters of beef; disorderly mobs 
assembled and committed serious acts of violence ; in some 
cases they even risked an encounter with our local officials 
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By one account it was connected with the agitation against 
the Revenue Survey in Bihar ; by another with tlic protest 
of the Bengalis against the prohibition of infant marriage. 
It is very doubtful how far it was influenced by such causes. 
More probably it was an outcome of the general restlessness 
of Hindm'sm in the face of the progress encouraged by our 
Government, lirahmanism is subject to these pcriocUcal 
revivals, as its ignorant leaders think they feel the world 
slipping from beneath them, and to put off the evil day 
encourage their half-hearted disciples to raise the trumpet 
call of danger to the faith. 

The policy of our Government in the face of movements 
like these is prescribed by well-defined considerations. The 
ignorant masses must be, on the one hand, reassured once 
more that tlie State has no concern with religious belief, and 
has, and never had, any desire to interfere with their faith and 
worship ; on the other hand, tliey must be taught that the 
tolerance they enjoy is conditional on its being shared equally 
with the Musalman and the Christian. The missionary of 
any creed must be protected so long as he carries on his 
propaganda in an orderly way, without giving wanton offence 
to people who disagree with his teaching, so long as ho 
refrains from that intolerant vituperation which the best 
creeds carefully discourage. 

Besides this there is another side to the question of the 
protection of the cow. The wealthy European seldom uses 
beef, except perhaps for a short time in the cold wcatlicr ; 
but it is a necessity to the European garrison, and is the only 
animal food within the reach of the poor MusalmAn of the 
towns. To check its use in any way, as Akbar sccins to 
have done, is out of the question. All that can and should 
be done is to secure by municipal regulations that the 
slaughter of cattle and the sale of beef shall be rendered as 
little offensive as possible. * 
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diffusion of intelligence, due largely to better communications, 
more travelling, and education. But this has not been accom- 
panied by a corressponding improvement in culture. Among 
the classes brought more in contact with Europeans there is 
ii noticeable increase in the knowledge of English, in the 
adoption of English titles of courtesy and the foreign liabit 
of dress. Among some of the more advanced iVtusalmSns 
there has been a movement to associate more freely with 
Europeans at entertainments and social meetings of various 
kinds. But these influeuces have not extended to the mass 
of the people, and have little affected the traditional customs 
of tlic race — sticli as infant marriage, the seclusion and en- 
forced ignorance of women, the rules of caste particularly as 
regards exogamy, and the precautions against the confamijia- 
tion of food by mere contact with an unbeliever. In religious 
matters there has been little weakening of old prejudices; 
the tension between Hindu, Musalmfln and Christian is us 
strong as ever, the priestly classes as nervous and suspicious. 
The Urflhman and the Sfldhu arc as opposed as they ever 
were to the new learning, the orthodox Musalmfln as bigoted 
as at any period of his history. 

The practical work of administration has largely fallen 
into native hands. Nearly all the .subordinate Civil Courts 
are manned by native judges, assisted by[a native 13ar, It is 
only what we in England call the Courts of Assize and the 
High Court of Justice, which are largely held by European 
judges and Barristers. At the close of 1S95, out of six judges 
of the High Court, one was a native; seven natives out of 
thirty-one held the post of District and Sessions Judge; all 
the twenty-two posts of Subordinate and Small Cause Court 
judges were held by natives of the country. 

On the other hand the executive magisterial-revenue- 
charge of districts is almost entirely held by members of the 
Civil Service. With the existing tension between Hindus 
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post offices conveyed 370 millions of letters, newspapers, &c. 
In the time of the iVIutiny there were only 810 offices open. 
The business is, it is true, small as compared with our UritisK 
department, which disposed of 1771 millions of letters in 
1894-95, and distributed seven newspapers for everyone in 
India. But considering the illiteracy of the people the work 
done is very large ; and besides, all that the British Post 
Office does in the way of selling stamps, receiving deposits, 
insurances and the like, the Indian Post Office transmits a 
large amount of revenue, and does a considerable business 
in collecting tradesmen's bills by what is known as the 
Value Payable system. 

To this and similar causes are due the largely OKtcnded 
use of European fabrics, and foreign articles like matches, 
kerosine oil, and umbrellas, which arc seen even in the most 
remote corners of the land. Quite recently a movement, said 
to be started by the oilman caste to boycott kerosine oil, has 
largely spread in Bihar. It is as difficult to put new wine in 
old bottles in India as anywhere else. 

Our record is thus on the whole creditable. We have kept 
the peace ; we have settled the land ; we have relieved the 
miseries of famine ; we have spread artificial irrigation ; we 
have made railways, roads, and telegraphs, established the 
education and postal systems, codified the law with a due 
regard to local custom and social wants, organised medical 
relief and sanitation. We have made corruption and oppres- 
sion an unwelcome incident instead of an element of the civil 
administration. We have freely admitted natives to public 
office ; we have given them municipal and local government. 
Lastly, we have striven to secure toleration of all religious 
beliefs; we have shown a desire to treat all classes fairly, 
without tyranny or prejudice, without regard to caste or creed. 
To compare this with the condition of things which we found 
at the beginning of our rule is usually considered a sufficient 


patriotic feeling in the country, no yearning for the return of 
a dynasty of exiled kings such as influenced the Scotch 
Jacobites ; no craving for the revival of a constitution such as 
that exhibited by the Irish Celt The Musalmflns, even 
with their recent memories of empire, have no place of 
national pilgrimage. No one dreams under an impulse of 
patriotism of visiting the tomb of Akbar or the Council 
Chamber of Slifth Jahfln. There is no sacred site which stirs 
the blood of the race HUe Westminster, the Cliapel in the 
Tower, Runymede, or Stratford-on-Avon. Still less are the 
affections of the Hindus associated with the heroes of their 
race. There is nothing which leads them to revere Buddha 
or Asoka, Jay Chand or Todar Mall. All their reverence 
takes a religious shape as in the cultiis of Krishna or RAma. 

And yet In spite of all we have done in advancing civilisa- 
tion, and though we have no rivals in the historical past, we 
have not succeeded in exciting any ardent feelings of devotion 
to our rule. Many individual officers have, it is true, gained 
the affection or respect of large masses of the people. But 
these were rather men of the old type — strong-handed and 
autocratic, prompt to punish crime, and at the same time con- 
ciliatory and polite, ready to respect traditional prejudices, 
not prone to innovation, never wearied by complaints, how- 
ever petty or prolix. Most sensible people probably believe 
that ours is for the present the only possible government, 
that a constitution on a popular basis is out of the question, 
and that our withdrawal from the country would be the signal 
for internecine war and terrible misery. 

The Englishman in India is what he is in most parts of 
the world — strong and energetic, with a thorough belief in 
himself, and a way of looking down on people who do not 
think exactly as he does. He nnakcs on the whole an ex- 
cellent ruler of weaker races, but he is wanting in imagination, 
insight, and sympathy, inclined to be brusque in manner, and 
to despise those little convenances which the Oriental values 
so much. 

Each class of the community has its special grievance. 
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tion which tliey feel they can accept without loss of dignity — • 
military service. They disapprove of the cold imparti»ility of 
our law, which hns aboh'slied the traditional distinction be- 
tween the gentleman and the menial, and makes it possible 
for the serf to drag the Rfija before one of our courts. This 
is shown in Ihc ardent desire of the higher classes to secure 
exemption from personal attendance before our judges. 
They dislike the democratic policy which gives them a seat- 
on our Boards, but only on condition that they tolerate the 
banker or educated parvenu as a colleague. They know well 
that they must lo.se influence under any system of represen- 
tative goveriinnciit. They prefer the rule of a gentleman who 
Is usually polite and sympathetic to the control of a committee 
filled with the parvenus whom they loathe. They miss the 
diances of amusement whicli a native court provided ; they 
liavc no real desire for public improvement, and they would 
like fewer roads and .schools and more DarbArs and cere- 
monial functions, where they would be received witli dignity 
and have a chance of gaining a higher scat than some 
detested rival. They think our rule is deficient in colour and 
stateliness. They despise our orders, which they have to 
share with the rich trader who builds a school or endows an 
hospital. What they really love is to hear the artillery 
thunder when they arrive at a cantonment, and move diplo- 
macy is exerted to add a gun to the salute than to win the 
jewel of the Indian Empire. 

The middle classes are perhaps those who most approve of 
our Government, but ihey do not like the restrictions, in- 
effective as they are, which we try to enforce in order to 
prevent them increasing their hold on the land, and they 
find the Courts slow to enforce their decrees with adequate 
rigour. They, too, dread being dragged before a judge when 
some menial dares to sue them. They agree with the RAja 
in detcstiner the educated intcrloner. Business lias, it is true. 
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reduced. The F,uropc:in merchant meets them cvcrywlicrc. 
It is less easy to make a large fortune in a short time. They 
dread the pohcc, and their timidity and want ofindcpendcnce 
expose them specially to extortion, which is always possible 
with an under-paid menial establishnicTit. At the same time 
they are equally afraid of the town rough and bully — those 
whom De Quinccy calls "the ferocious but cowardly Ishmacls 
of imperfect civilisation." The Banya dreads that these 
gentry may blackmail him, loot his warehouse, or explore his 
harem. Me thinks our laws weak because .such persons arc 
not summarily strung up, and because the Courts are indis- 
posed to take action against them in the absence of a 
prosecutor — a role which he has no desire to play. Above 
all, he objects to direct taxation, and the income tax is his 
nightmare. 

The town labourer finds his handicraft less remunerative 
because he has to compete with machine-made good.s, and he 
ha.s suffered from the rise in the price of food for winch he 
has no other explanation than that it is somehow the result 
of our action. Of the economic causes which have brought 
about thin result, the pressure of an increasing population on 
the resources of the soil, Jie has not the dimmest conception- 

Thc people who like us best arc undoubtedly the village 
yeoman class. As long as they arc let alone, not too much 
bothered over new fang led measures, such as sanitation and 
the like, as long as the revenue demand is kept within moderate 
limits and they are granted reasonable protection for life and 
property, they will remain fairly content. If it were possible 
to relieve them from the incubus of the money-lender, and 
restrict the sale and mortgage of ancestral holdings, we would 
certainly secure, if not ardent loyalty, which is hardly to be 
expected from a stolid race immersed in a sordid life, at least 
their contented acquiescence in the stability of our rule. 

A nnthel- bnnn \vt» run ani-1 ^Imii Irl rnnfnr nnrin tlif^m ti 
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would be better disposed of by the village council of grey- 
beards. Our Codes, as they stand, are tnodels of legislation, 
but we have allowed them to become overlaid by imrnense 
masses of judge-made law, decisions many of which are con- 
flicting, dangerous traps for a native judiciary, whose minds 
arc naturally inclined to quibbling and a taste for the mint, 
anise and cummin, rather than the weightier matters of 
the law. 

To quote Hacon again: — "Contentious suits ought to be 
spewed out as the surfeit of Courts. A judge ought to pre- 
pare his way to a just sentence, as God uscth to prepare his 
way, by raising valleys and taking down hills ; so when 
there appearetli on cither .side a high hand, violent pro- 
secutions, cunning advantages taken, combination, power, 
great coun<;el ; then is the virtue of a judge seen to make 
inequality equal ; that lie may plant his judgment upon un 
even ground." 


CHAPTER IV 


THE rEOPLE: THEIR KTHNOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 

THE course of the ethnological history of northern India 
hns ever been prescribed by the physical features of 
the country. To the north and north-west the mountain 
barrier of the Himalaya and Hindu Kush, while it prevented 
wholesale movements of the people, such as that described 
in De Quincey's classical account of one of tlie Tartar 
migrations, has been constantly passed by armies of invaders 
or small bodies of colonists, influenced by that tendency of 
all northern races to reach the soullicrn lands of the continent. 
When tliey emerged from the hilly region, they found before 
them the fertile lands of the PanjAb, which were first occupied 
and where the beginnings of tiic Hindu social polity took 
shape. As they advanced, their progress to the south-west 
was barred by the deserts of Ufljputftna. They were thus 
directed into the region watered by the upper courses of 
the Ganges and Jumna. The lowlands, now the seat of 
a crowded agricultural people, were then probably covered 
with jungle, and the migration followed the route along the 
lower slopes of the northern hills, whence the new-comers 
gradually spread into the plahis below, cleared the forest, and 
adopted an agricultural and pastoral life. To the south, 
again, their movements were checked by the Vindhyan 
range, the backbone of the peninsula, then occupied by 
fierce forest tribes whose conquest was not seriously under- 
taken till, a much later date. The course of conquest or 
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THE course of tlie ethnological history of northern India 
has ever been prescribed by the physical features of 
the country. To the north and north-west the mountain 
barrier of the Himalaya and Hindu Kush, while it prevented 
wholesale movements of the people, such as that described 
in Dc Quincey's classical account of one of the Tartar 
nnigrations, has been constantly passed by armies of invaders 
or small bodies of colonists, influenced by that tendency of 
all northern races to reach the southern lands of the continent. 
When they emerged fronn the hilly region, they found before 
them the fertile lands of the Panjfib, whieli were first occupied 
and where the beginnings of the Hindu social polity took 
shape. As they advanced, their progress to the soutU-west 
was barred by the deserts of Rftjpnt<1nn. They were thus 
directed into the region watered by the upper courses of 
the Ganges and Jumna. The lowlands, now the scat of 
a crowded agricultural people, were then probably covered 
with jungle, and the migration followed the route nlong the 
lower slopes of the northern htUs, whence the new-comers 
gradually spread into the plains below, cleared the forest, and 
adopted an agricultural and pastoral life. To the south, 
again, their movements were checked by the Vindhyan 
range, the backbone of the peninsula, then occupied by 
fierce forest tribes wliosc conquest was not seriously under- 
taken till, a much later date. The course of conquest or 
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their progress, seem to have thrown out ofTshoots whicli 
occupied Kashmir and tlie otlicr more fertile valleys on the 
fringe of the northern range. As they pushed eastward they 
appear to have found the land which wc now call the western 
PanjAb occupied by a yellow race, who were perhaps like 
themselves of foreign origin. These people may have in 
very early times moved to the east and south under pressure 
from the Mongol or Tartar races of the central Asian plateau. 
This race, which has been supposed to be Skythian, appears 
to have worshipped the snake, and the early legends record 
the contests of the whiter-skinned people who called them- 
selves Arya, or " nobio," with these yellow races, one of 
whose titles seems to have been Nflga, "the kindred of the 
dragon," which they may have dciiied as the tribal totem. 
Otic famous tale tells how the grcRt KliAndava forest in the 
valley of the Jumna was occupied by these Nflgas under 
their king Takshaka, and how they were expcUed by fire 
and forced to take refuge In the hills. Eui in some cases 
the two races amalgamated, and we read that Arjuna, one 
of the I'ftndavas, visited Hardwfir and there married UlCipt, 
the daughter of the NAga king Vasuki. Of his city wc are 
told that it contained two thousand krorea of .serpent inhabi- 
tants, "and the wives of all those .wrpt'nt.s were of consummate 
beauty; and the city contained more jewels tlian any person 
in the world haa ever seen, and there was a lake there which 
contained the waters of life and in which all the serpents 
used to bathe." Tliencc led by Agni, the fire god, the 
Aryas continued their conquest as far as the banks of the 
Gandak, which divides the Province from Bengal. 

it was in the course of this later migration that they 
encountered the second race which had occupied the country 
prior to their arrival. Tliese arc collectively known as 
Dasyu, and between them and the Aryas wc arc told that 
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cannibalism. At the same time ihcrc arc indications that 
they had acquired a certain degree of culture, 'I'hc common 
theory represents these Dasyus as finally reduced to the 
position of helots or serfs of the newcomers. Hut later 
evidence, mainly based on anthropometry, indicates that 
tliey must have been gradually absorbed among tlieir foreign 
conquerors ; that the numbers of the Aryan colonists were 
never large, and that from the union of the white, the yellow, 
and the blacl( men, arose the modern people of northern 
India. 

Much .speculation has been devoted to working out the 
ethnical affinities of those black people' — whether they were 
autochtlionoiis or Irnniif;rants, and if immigrants from what 
direction they reached Indian soil, and whether they were 
one or a combination ofsevcr.il distinct races. 

Ry one, and tlic current theory, they consisted at least of 
two Stocks — the DrAvidians and the Kolarians, the latter 
entering 13cngal by the north-eastern passes and thence 
pushing on to the norlh and north-eastern portion of the 
Central Indian plateau; while the DrAvidians found their 
way into the PanjAb by the north-western valleys, the route 
aftcrwarda followed by the Avyas. The two Fitrcams are 
supposed to have converged and crossed in the Central 
Indian Tract ; the Drflvidians being the stronger, crushed and 
pushed aside the Kolarians, and advancing occupied the 
southern portion of the peninsula. 

That these DrAvidians were of the Ncgritic type seems 
fairly certain, hut the theory that this African migration 
look place through Sue?., Arabia, Palestine, and Persia is 
opposed to all our knowledge of these ancient lands, where 
their way was barred by the Semites in ligyi)t and Coelo- 
Syria by the Turanian Mittitcs and by the empires of 
Babylon, Nineveh, and Persia. The rise of the Hittite 
cmnire rfiav have oricrlnalcd the southern movement of the 
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Another and perhaps more plausible theory would account 
for the arrival of these Negritic people on Indian soil by the 
existence of an ancient continent now submerged. "A chain 
of islands," snys IVIr O'Donncll, " is known to still feebly 
connect Madagascar and Southern India, but they are only 
the remnants or relics of lands of much greater magnitude. 
Many of them are atolls or are surrounded by encircling coral 
reefs, which Darwin and Huxley have proved to be the most 
certain sign of sinking land. Deep sea soundings have also 
proved the existence of a vast sho.il oi* submerged island, 
nearly as large as Madagascar, extending from a point only 
250 miles north-cast of Madagascar to the Admirante and 
Scyclielles group of islands. Midway between the latter and 
India a similar expanse of slioal, which lifts itself above tlie 
u'atcr as the Chagos /.slands. marks Che third great halting- 
place between Africa and Southern India, of which Madagascar 
is the first. TJie Lacjdive and Maidivc Isl.inds, the summits 
of a long narrow island on the soutli-wcst coast of India, 
form the last link in the chain." 

Rut whether these black people arrived in India from the 
north-west, north-east, or south-west, one fact is tolerably 
certain — the distinction between the Dravidian and Kolarian 
races, which depends mainly on the evidence of language, is 
disproved by anthropometry and must now be definitely 
abandoned. 

The invasion popularly known as the Aryan was followed 
by that of other races of cognate origin, classed under the 
great head of Skythian. In fact the Aryan invasion and the 
subsequent inroad of the Muhammadans were only incidents 
in the sonthward march of the northern peoples which has 
continued since prehistoric times. The chief seat of power 
of these Skythians was in the Panjab, and thence they threw 
out colonies down the valley of the Indus. Attempts have 
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ever existed, have become so modified by their new environ- 
ment as to afford no ijafc basis for argument, and the 
philological conclusions, thougli plausible, arc not quite con- 
vincing. Ac any rate this race sccins to have only slightly 
influenced Lhc people of this Province, and the Ganges, like 
all rivers in ancient times, was a most cfTcctivc ethnical 
barrier. Thus the Taajflb type has been loss affected by 
Ncgritic or DrAvidiau influence, and this becomes more 
potent as wc pass eastward along the great river valleys. 

All that the evidence at present available warrants us in 
coiiclnding is thcti that from very early times Upper India 
was occupied by a dark race who lived in the Age of Stone 
and occupied the slopes of the northern valleys wlicrc their 
remains in the shape of flint weapons, Icistvacns, and other 
primitive forms of sepulture arc to be found In abundance ; 
tliat these people were of the Ncgritic type and possibly 
crossed into the south of the peninsula cither from Africa or 
Melanesia and pusiied tlieir way northward across the 
plateau of the Deccan ; tliat they were conciucrcd or absorljed 
by successive waves of invaders of the Aryan or Skythinn 
race; that this process of colonisation and absor])tion was 
not, as the Hindu legends lead m to infer, the work of a 
single age or of one body of hivader.s, iiut was gradual and 
spread over an enormous period of time— lhc result being 
the population of t!ic present day. 

What it is really important to grasp is that the DrAvidlau 
clement was prepotent and that the .so-called Aryan conquest 
was more social than ethnical, more the gradual cnliglitcnmcnt 
of the indigenous peoples by scattered bands of missionaries 
and teachers whose civilisation was of the peaceful, unwarlikc, 
and intellectual form rather than the upheaval and wreck of 
the existing polity by an army of conqucrons who forced their 
law and civil institutions on the necks of ihclr slaves. The 
hvmns af the Rif' Veda and llic earlier Arvan literature 
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tlic desire of the Court bards to provide a respectable 
pedigree for tlie ruling classes of the people wlicn Uic variovis 
elements of which it was composed had been finally absorbed. 
It plcnscd llic fancy of tlicsc writers to cast Ihcir thoughts 
bacU to the times when the forefathers of their patrons were 
.supposed to have lived beyond or on the lower slopes of the 
iiortlicni iiioirntafii barrier, and to imagine that tlicir 
superiority in tlic arts of peace and war was the result not 
of a slow evolutionary process but of racial supremacy. 

To the theory that the existing population represents nt 
the Lop u white-skinned race and beneath it a mass of black 
helots, anthropometry, the final test, lends no support Still 
less docs it provide any proof that the Hrflhman and R&Jput, 
as wc sec ihcm before us, arc in any sense the kinsfolk of the 
jTiodern iLnglishmcn who have rcctnccd them as well as the 
dark non-Aryan to subjection. 

On the contrary, the evidence, so far as it has been collected, 
tends to prove the essential unity of the existing races. As 
Mr O'Donncll puts the case—" On the evidence of anthro- 
pometry, in Bengal the BrAhman is at one end of the scale 
and the cultivated KHynath at the other, whil.st at tlic top of 
the ]Jih(\r list the fisherman, priest, farm labourer, landlord 
and cowherd arc in close proximity. In the North-Wcstcrn 
Provinces the Ksiiatriya, tlic RAjput soldier, and the Khatri, 
the Rfljput trader, stand at opposite extremes, rat-cutchcrs, 
carpenters, dancing women, cultivators, toddy-drawers and 
priests coming in between. No evidence could be more con- 
vincing, if anthropometcry iias any meaning. TIic Indian 
races and tribes in the valley of the Ganges from the AfghAn 
frontier to the Bay of Bengal are so absolutely intermingled 
in blood, that it is impossible to discriminate between the 
.skull characteristics of the castes or functional guilds which 
have grown up under later Hr.lhmanical usage." 
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races ; but they Imve been themselves absorbed, as the Portu- 
guese in India have been; as Normans into Frenchmen, 
Alexandrian Greeks into Kgyptians, and as Irishmen, Ger- 
mans, Italians and half-a-dozcn other European races are 
being combined in the Yankee. 

The truth .seems to be that, as Mr Pearson has shown, the 
emigrant from Northern lands has no chance agahist the 
more vigorous tropical races Unless the stock is maintained 
by constant streams of emigrants, the higher race inevitably 
succimibs to the rigour of the climate; if supplies of fresh 
blood from tiic old country fail its only chance of survival 
lies in amalgamation with the indigenous peoples. 

Tliere is ample evidence to show that even the higher so- 
caUed Aryan tribes— the RAjputs and 33rflhmnns, for instance 
— have largely drawn recruits from the native races. It is 
perliaps possible that some of tlic highest septs, such as the 
Sisodiyas of MewAr, the pedigree of whose ruling house goes 
hack to Kftnia and can certainly be traced to the second 
century of our era, may have maintained their lincafjc almost 
uncontaminalcd. lint this is certainly not the case with many 
of the septs of lower rank. Even tlic names of many of these 
indicate tiiat Llicy were of meaner descent. There is fairly 
i^'ood evidence to show that many of tlic Oudh scpLs were 
promoted from the lower castes within historical limes. It 
is only quite recently that many of tiic Goiul tribes of Central 
India have been elevated to the raitk of Rfljputs, a general 
term which with them merely implies that they arc the de- 
scendants of mcji holding the rank of princes. Undoubtedly, 
as tiie amalgamation of the races progressed, many of these 
local Rajas were dignified with the rank of Rfijput and cstab- 
li.shcd the right of connubium with those who possessed or 
claimed to po.sscss genuine RAjput blood. 

This is still more the case with the aggregate known as the 
Jir.lhnians.* The early legends abound in stories ofKsliat- 
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spirits. There are sections of HrShmans, such as the Dakaut 
or sturdy beggar class and the Mahabr<'\hman who discharges 
the functions of funeral priest who are also without doubt 
drawn from the lower races and are an object of abhorrence 
to the higher ranks of the tribe, the keen-faced, intellectual 
Pandits of Mathura and Henarcs. 

We must, in short, discard the theory which professes to 
identify distinct races in the existing castes. The native of 
our day, so far as he has any definite views of the matter, 
regards caste as based on religion : as eternal and immutable : 
as peculiar to his own people. The modern view refuses to 
adnnit any of these assumptions. It regards the endogamous 
groups which wc call castes as more social aggregates than 
based on any religious principle. We sec them changing 
before our own eyes. Wo know tliat the same sy.«;tem pre- 
vailed among other nations. The legend tells us that in the 
beginning of things the Urfthman was produced from the 
head of the primal male. But, as has been already pointed 
out, there arc historical evidences of the creation of lirfth- 
mans in modern times. Even in the time of Manu the rule of 
endogamy was only in the making, and it was not till the 
revival of Hinduism after the decay of Buddhism that the 
modern rule requiring a Brahman to marry in his tribe was 
enforced. 

Caste, in short, is in the main based on function, as was the 
case among the Egyptians and the Perso-Aryans. At the 
outset there were in all probability two main divisions of the 
people, the Vaisyas, or" settlers," and the SQdras or helot serfs. 
It was not till a much later period that the privilege of con- 
nubium between these two classes was lost. Out of them two 
great functional groups, the Brahman or Lcvite and tlie RSjput 
or landholder', were evolved. The distinction between the 
Patres and the Populus Romanusgrcw up in tlic same way. 

It was soon discovered by the Brahman guild that it was 
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as ritual became elaborated, a special class of officiants was 
required, and these gradually asserted novel claims. They 
pretended to possess authority over all in canh, beneath the 
earth, and in tlic heaven above. They held the secret of this 
world and the next ; they were eqvial to, in some respects 
superior to, the gods themselves ; by them alone could fTieet 
sacrifice be ofiefed ; they alone could bless the marriage rite ; 
they alone could safely pass the disembodied soul to heaven. 
Ilcnce the obvious advantage of forming a close I.cvite guild 
which maintained tlic monopoly of all religious functions, 
proiiibited all connection with outsiders, and has ended by 
making this group of priests an iron bound caste of inter- 
related families. 

it was probably in imitation of the rule of endogamy thus 
established that the practice was adopted by the other occu- 
pational groups. 

Tills stag"e of BrShman supremacy in the religious world 
was not, however, reached without a struggle. The early 
legends are full of the contest between the Brahman and the 
ICshatriya, and even between one UrShman group and another. 
PaiasiirAnia, "Rama with the axe," is said to have cleared 
the earth twenty-one times of the race of the Ksliatriyas, and 
to have given the land to the BnMimans. The contest be- 
tween the rival sages, Vasishtha and Visvamitra, regarding 
the right to be family priest to Rdja SudAs, marks the 
struggle within the UrAhmanical body itself. 

To disguise this development of caste on the basis of 
occupation, the fiction was invented, which we find in the 
Code of Manu, that all the minor castes were derived from 
an intermixture between the four so-called original castes — 
Urfthmans, Vaisyas, Kshalviyas, SOdras. Thus, we are told, 
that tiie Ambastha or physician is the offspring of a Vaisya 
woman by a Brahman father. But here a distinction was 
made, and«a special stain was attached to the connection of 
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It is perhaps needless lo say that Iho early firoiiping of 
tlic castes into a fourfold cHvision no longer exists for praeliefil 
purposes. The present IJrAhmiui ^rroup contains lilemenlii 
very dilTcrcnt from that of tiic ancient, conlcmpliUive Rishiw, 
w'lio, in their hermitages, nicdilatcd on tlie problems of life 
and death. Tlie RAjputs arc, as we have scon, much dcbascil 
by intermixture with meaner tribes. The Vaisyas practlcnlly 
no longer exist, unless ihcy have been perpetuated in some 
of the higher llanya castes, sucii as the Agiirw.tla. Tliu 
agi^rcgiitc of Si\dras, also, contains the luoaV diverse clumcnis 
and hardly survives, except as a convenient term of abuse 
for tribes which are siipposed to be in a low grade of purity. 

Hut though tlie basis of caste is probably in tUc main 
occupational, any grouping of the existing castes, accovdint^ 
to occupation, is out of the question. Only cpiitc a nn'noriiy 
of liiflhmans devote themselves cKcUisivcly to the study of 
the law and liic Scriptures, or to other religious tInticH. Many 
arc agriculturists, domestics or cfcrUs, starve in the army oi" 
in the police, or engage in trade. The vast majority of the 
RftjpuLs are not Umdowncrs. There is no idcutily of occu- 
pation characteristic of the Vaisya or Sfldra groups. 

It is, however, possible in a rough way lo arrange the 
castes according to their traditional occupation, though, as 
has been observed, this does not even approximately repi'csent 
the actual .state of affairs. 

In the first great group wc have a population of about 17 
millions, or 36 per cent, of the whole, who are more or Ics.s 
devoted to agriculture or kindred occupation.s. Among these 
wc have— first, about 4J millions who arc cither owners of 
land or yeomen, the most notable of these being the Dluitn- 
liars and Tagas, who claim lo be IhAhmans, hut have now 
completely abandoned sacerdotal functions, and tlic higher 
class of yeomen, such as the jAts and RAjputs. Next come 
6i millions of the middle class cultivators, of wh(Tm the most 
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and so on. These arc followed by about 5A millions of 
people, whose traditionary business is the management of 
cattle and tiie sale of milk and other products. Of these 
the leading castes arc the Ahtrs, Gliosis "and GQjars, who 
tend milch cattle, and the Gadariyas, who breed sheep, sell 
wool or blankets. This division is completed by about 
200,000 from the Dri\vidian fringe, who inhabit the southern 
hills or the malaria-haunted Tanli. The latter shows only 
the Thftrus, who number about 25,000 souls ; most of these 
people come from the Vindhyan range— the KharwArs, Kols, 
Cheros, and their brethren, who link the Bhtis and Gonds of 
the western part of the range to the Santfils of nengal. 

Next come about 6{ millions of people traditionally de- 
voted to a religious life and the service of the god.s, or who 
act as writers, genealogists, dancers, singers and actors — 
rather a miscellaneous culture group. Of these tlic great 
majority, 4} millions, arc BrAhmans. Next come over half a 
million of Faktrs, who include both tiie devotee class and the 
common beggars- Next in importance arc the Kflyasths 
or writers, a most intelligent and pushing people, about 
whose origin and social rank there has been mucli contro- 
versy. The Code of Manu classes them as the children of 
twice-born men begotten on women of the class immediately 
below thcni. That the Bnlhmans, their rivals in the State 
council, should tell scandalous .stories about them is only 
natural. Rut the evidence of anthropometry tends to show 
that they have little intermixture of Drftvidian blood. Under 
our rule their aptitude for Western learning lias greatly im- 
proved their social position, and, like all people on their 
promotion, they arc extremely sensitive to any imputation 
on the purity of their descent. The group is completed by a 
mixed body of Hhats or genealogists, who represent in func- 
tion the panegyrists or Court ballad-.singcrs of the earlier 
era. and bv a mass of sinecrs, danccr.s, actors and mimes, 
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arc also a very mixed class. Some of them, like the Agai- 
wAlas, are perhaps that part of the present population which 
has remained most unaffected by local influences; others are 
drawn from lower races and hardly claim to be the successors 
of the ancient Vaisyas. 

Below these comes the great collection of artisans and 
village menials, numbering in all 19 millions and 40 per 
cent, of the whole population. Most of these are distinctly 
of Dravidiaii blood. Nearly 6 millions, or i2h per cent, of 
the whole population, are ranked as workors in leather — the 
Cham&r and his kinsman the Mochi, who makes shoes, and 
the Dabgar and Dhfilgnr, who makes shields or leathern 
jars. As most of them eat beef and some work up the hides 
of the sacred cow, tiiey arc looked upon with detestation by 
orthodox Ilindus. VVhere the tanning business is carried on 
local prejudices insist that it shall be condnctcd in an isolated 
hamlet, apart from the dwellings of people who claim a 
higher rank of purity. But the majority of Chamfirs do not 
work in leather : they till the soil, act as labourers and village 
drudges, as grooms, messengers and the like. In the chief 
centres of the leather trade, like Cawnpur, many of them 
have amassed considerable wealth, and have even begun to 
seclude their women, which is the first object of a man who 
lias attained a fairly respectable social standing. 

The only other members of tliis artisan class who labour 
under special social discredit are the butchers and breeders 
of fowls— an unclean bird in the opinion of orthodox Hindu.s. 
l^ut here there is a sharp line of distinction drawn between 
the cow butcher, who is loathed by his Hindu neighbours, 
and was in the recent disturbances arising out of the cow 
question often boycotted, bullied and ill-used: and the man 
who deals in mutton and goat's flesh, which is eaten by many 
of the higher classes and involves no social discredit. Lower 
still are the 400,000 sweepers, closely allied to the Dom, who 
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of whom are aljowed to see a Hrahman lest they may defile 
his food. Tiiey must live outside the town, cat out of 
potsherds, have as their sole wealth dogs and asses, wear 
the cerecloths of the dead, have as their ornaments rusty 
iron, and roam continually from place to place. "Let no' 
man who regards his duty, relifrious or civil, hold any inter- 
course with them," ' says the old-world sage. 

Wc have next the great mass of other artisans and handi- 
craftsmen, of which the largest group is that of fislicrmen, 
boatmen and bearers of palanquins — the Mallflli, Kewat, 
KiihAr and their brethren, who number 2j millions. After 
these come the weaving classes — Koris and Julflhas, number- 
ing I J millions, much of whose business has been ruined by 
competition wiiii Manchester, and they have been forced to 
adopt other forms of labour. The Tclis or oil manufacturers 
liavc, again, suffered by the increasing Importation of kcrosinc 
oil. At the bottom of this class .ire a million and a half of 
so-called village watchmen — PAsis, Arakhs and the like, 
many of whom arc thieves themselves. 

To illustrate brlutly how \iule this traditional classification 
of castes represents actual facts, it is sufficient to note that 
while, as wc have .seen, the traditional agricultural castes 
number about 17 millions, nearly 35 millions are wholly or 
partly dependent 011 agriculture; there are millions of 
BrShmans, but only 156,000 ministers of religion; 466,000 
people live by making pottery, while there are 713,000 
Kurnhftrs. Similar dilTerenccs are found throughout the 
caste lists. 

The regular village menials constitute almost a distinct 
class of the community, The constitution of the old village 
body provided for a regular staff of these workmen — the 
barber, who performed the ceremonial shaving at the initia- 
tion of youths, shaved the corpse and acted an important 
part in marriage ; the carpenter-smith, the two functions 
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wifcry ; the goldsmith who makes jewellery ; the washerman 
who cleans the foul raiment, and hence vixnUs very low in the 
social scale. These functionaries have each their botly of 
constituents whose families they serve, and they arc remuner- 
ated, not by a daily wage, but sometimes by the use of a plot 
of rent-free land, or more usually by a donation of grain at 
cacli harvest per family, or on each plough or cane-prcss 
which tlic peasant owns. 

There is no class of the people on whom British rule has 
worked a more radical chaiiyc. In the old times they were 
little better than serfs, aseripU glcbae, at the mercy of tlic 
leader of the village body, liut tiic extension of railway.s, 
the needs of niodcni city life, have attracted inany of them to 
the towns, where they obtain ample remunerative employ- 
ment. This lias been accompanied by a notable increase in 
their sense of dignity and self-imiiortancc ; and nothing Is 
more regretted by the conservative yeoman than the fact 
that the craftsman, who a generation ago was at ills beck 
and call, and was satisfied with the most meagre wage, is 
now more exacting in his demands, and not alone resents 
ill-usage, but is quite prepared to drag Ids betters before our 
democratic tribunals. 

On the other hand, our rule has wrecked the industries of 
some of these craftsmen, The native courts at places like 
Delhi, Agra, and Lucknow attracted large numbcis of work- 
men who prospered under the protection of the ruling power, 
and provided articles of luxury for the King and his nobles 
who attended his Darbilr with a host of followers in their 
train. Under om- practical and, from this point of view, 
rather dreary and shabby rule much of this has ceased. The 
Rfija is no longer a permanent courtier in attendance on his 
sovereign. If he is seen in a city he has come to do business, 
to pay a visit of ceremony to the chief European o/7iccrs, to 
appear at an infrequent Darbilr, to attend a race mcetintr. 
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from this cause permanently disappeared. Thus, the m;ilccr 
of fireworks docs not supply one reelect now for a luindicd in 
the good old times. When every one went armed, the trade 
of the armourer, the jjunsmith, the shield maker, was an 
important industry. Now-a-(Iays hardly any one wcar.s a 
sword, and if a sportsman u.sch a ^im or rifle it i.s usually of 
liuropean make. 

In the same way the artistic hiuidicrafts have suffered 
grievous decline. The fine work in gold, silver, brass, or 
ivory has almost disappeared. The native deiiKuul for the 
more dchcate fabrics, the nuislins of Dacca, the lovely 
embroideries of Henarcs or IJcIlii, has been mueli reduced. 
English stuffs arc much cheaper and have taken their pl.ice. 
The beautiful productions of ihc jeweller, the cng-raver, tlic 
cnamcllcr, tlic inlaycr, have been replaced by roreii::n pro- 
ductions. Every little town has it.s " Europe shop," whorc 
glassware and crockery, German cutlery, lamps, and a myriati 
of similar articles arc .sold at rates with which the native 
handicraftsman cannot po.ssibly conipetc. I'.vcn in the matter 
of dress there has been a i;reat revolution. 'I'lic younpf 
lawyer, .sm*yeon, or schoolmaster prefers, to the [^laccful 
tvwban and llowing robes of his fovcfathcvs, a caricature of 
the frock coat and trousers of the lin^Iislunau, and he wears 
shoes or boots of western pattern, because he is tluis enabled 
to escape the necessity of removing' them at the threshokl of 
his European host, to which the old-fashioned per.sun with hi.s 
slippers has to submit. 

The .same change has come over the occupations of otlicr 
craftsmen. The national ox cart in which the village land- 
owner or the portly merchant atill sometimes rides i.s behi^r 
replaced by the dogcart or barouche. The general use of 
watches has opened out quite a new trade In fact, what 
support is given to the more delicate native art Industries is 
largely dut to European patronage. The Engli.sh lady uses 
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of horoscopes, genealogists, side by aide with watchmakers, 
photographers, journalists, iriissioiian'cs, astronomers, mctcor- 
olofiists, firemen nnd shunters, electro-platers, and ice 
manufacturers. Our old friend " the flatterer for gain," who 
uacci .so to record himself in former enuincnitions, has un- 
happily disappeared. 

Tiie rise of tliis artisan or craftsman class in social 
respectability has also had an influence on the cndogamou.s 
groups which wc call castes. Tlicrc are certain u.sages 
which naturally disable a group frotn rising in popular 
estimation. Sucli are the marriage of widow.s or of adult 
Rirls, the Icvtrate, the uon-Rcclusiou of females. These Ml 
savour of vulgarity and mean extraction. So these occu- 
pational groups as they vise in the world find it advantageous 
to follow the u.sages of their orthodox neighbours in such 
m'attcrs. U is on widow marriage thai the most stress is 
laid. But here common sense or the innate con.servatisni of 
the native mind often tends to make a section of the group 
lag behind their more ambitious brethren. Thus wc often 
find .1 fii'oup split lip into two sections over this question. 
Those wlio favour the new views announce that they will wed 
none but vlryin bride.s, and promptly refuse to eat, smoke, or 
intcrmai ry with their vulgar kindred who prefer the old ways. 
So a group often divides over sonic question of food or drink 
or .similar social usage. The curious point is that tlicsc 
di.iputcs generally centre round a social, not a religious 
controversy. An Knglishman who becomes a teetotaller or 
vegetarian will hardly boycott all his kindred who adhere to 
the moderate use of beer or beef, while an Anglican house- 
hold will give short shrift to a member wlio joins the Chureli 
of Rome or the Salvation Army. But it is quite different in 
India. It is adequate rea.son for boycotting a person if he 
eats beef, marries his sistcr^n-law, or messes with a menial. 
But many a Hindu Banya iias one wife a HrAhmanist and the 
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pcans, Eurasians ;ind Armenians, and occasional strange 
visitors, siicli as the Bhotiyas of Tibet and ennigrants from 
southern India, in aW numbering about 2^ milliojKs) are the 
vagrant or gipsy tribes, of whom the last census enumerated 
about 600,000 souls. These are in many ways the most un- 
conventional and interesting of the races of the plains, but 
their propensity to petty tiiievery and even to the more 
serious forms of violent crime has made their control a 
dlHicuU problem. 

Ilut there is much difference in the various elements of 
which tliis group is composed. Some of them — HWe the 
Khiimrn, wl\o chips grindstones ; the Saikalgar. who is a 
wandering cutler and knife grinder ; the Dusfldh, a village 
menial, j -^ivinclierd and petty cullivator, the Kharot, a 
matmaker ; and some members of the great Doin race, like 
tlic liftnsplior or Basor, who settle in tlie outskirts of towns, 
work in bamboos or act as scavengers, while their women 
practise as midwives — arc fairly respectable people. All ot 
them live in poverty and social contempt ; but, as it is at 
present constituted, they are a necessary element in Hindu 
iiocicty. It will be one of the problems of the future tc 
find substitutes for these menial and scavenger tribes, should 
they, as is not impossible, come under the rule of sonu 
teacher, and the word be suddenly passed among them that 
to touch filtli is impious. Even now among tlie lower 
menials there arc few bodies more toucliy and sensitive than 
the sweepers, and tlie special trade of scavenging is likely to 
become more and more odious. 

Again, grouped with these scavengers and menial workmen 
there are others, who, though they lead a partially nomadic 
life, seldom offend against the law. Typical among these 
are the Baheliya or hunter, and the Chiryamftr or fowler. 
Tlie former, whenever he can secure a gun licenx:c, wanders 
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buffalo :is a bait for a tiger, and at tlie first blush of dawn 
stcnls through the jungle and often watches the brute sleep- 
ing the sleep of icplction beside his victim. Some of them 
arc exceedingly plucky in such dangerous work, and their 
knowledge of woodcraft, the habits of crame, the marking 
down of footsteps in the sand of a dry watercourse, arc often 
admirable. Cut, like their brcLhrcii in other lands, tbcy are 
gifted with a pl.iyfnl imaEinatioii, and will beguile the con- 
fidiiiK "grif" with talcs of legendary tigers of gigantic size 
and terrible ferocity, froni ^vhosc clutches they have only by 
a miracle escaped. Or they will enlist a real jungle man, a 
Kol or ICharwAr, to do all the rcall}' dangerous part of the 
tracking and claim the credit themselves. 13ut to the sports- 
man they arc indispensable from their marvellous knowledge 
of the jungle, and if he treats thcin well and believes a tlthc 
of what he is told they will show him game. " 

The Nats arc another group, more of the real gipsy type. 
Their peculiar appearance, the dark flashing eye, the black 
skin, mark thcin down as cssciitialiy non-Aryan. The Nat 
and his kinsfolk wander all over the country, carrying their 
paltry goods on the backs of oxen or donkeys, sheltering 
tliemselvcs under a screen of grass. The men arc acrobats, 
perform feats on a iong bamboo and dance on the tight-ropc. 
Their women loaf about villages, selling herbs and various 
simples, lovc-phillrcs and charms which extract "the worm" 
from carious teeth. Like the gipsies of Europe, they practise 
many inicanny aits, and are supposed to be adepts in sorcery. 
Many gangs live on the uncliastity of their girls, and though 
diey arc not exactly of criminal habits, the Nats arc a 
degraded, dissolute race. Much lower than these are the 
criminal nom.ids, like die SAnsiya, Ileriya, or IITibOra, to 
whom some reference has been made in another connection. 
These people wander about in gangs, commit all kinds of 
petty pilfering, or even gang-robbery with violence. They 
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intrigue with their women. Riding tlirough one of the 
wfstern districts, you will often comc across a camp of these 
vagrants, which is usually pilclicd on one of the sand dunes, 
whicli arc a characteristic feature of the landscape. In the 
selection of sucii sites, they seem to be infiucnccd partly bj- 
sanitary considerations ; partly because from such a coign 
of vantage they can espy dangerous visitors; partly because 
tlie sand is a safe hiding-place for stolen property. The 
cattle of the gang graze down the nciglibouring fields, and 
the peaceful rustic cares little to interfere with such sturdy 
marauders. The men, tired after their night-prowl, sleep in 
the shade; the women cook whatever their husbands have 
been able to pilfer. Tiiey are a wild, ficrcc-looking people, 
and their manners and customs when .searcli or arrest is 
inevitable daunt tlic rural policeman, who will not interfere 
with them if he can possibly avoid the necessity. Mc follows 
the sage advice of Dogberry in dealing witii " vagrom men " : 
"Take no note of him, but let him go; and presently call 
the rest of the watch together and thank God you arc rid of 
a knave." 

Another and perhaps less criminal branch of the same 
race is the vagrant known as the Bengfili, who has nothing 
to say to the sleek clerk with his meagre calves and flowing 
loin cloth, who may be seen at the railway stations. The 
speciality of this loathsome vagrant is rural suigcry, and his 
" pocket case" of in.strumcnts, a set of rude spikes whicli 
he uses as lancets, and a foul bamboo tube with which he 
enipt/cs abscesses, would send a thrill of iiorror through one 
of our surgeons trained to the antiseptic method. Much 
disease and suffering must be due to practitioners siich as 
these. 

The Kanjar is another kinsman of these people. Ho is 
half tamed from a savage life: traps wild ducks or quail for 
Ills liuiopcan employers: kills wolves or makes 'up young 
jackals to resemble them and claims the Govenuncnt reward. 
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canes which he fixes together like tiic johits of a fishing rod. 
The top he smears with birdlime, and pushes it throufjh a 
tree; then with infinite deftness and patience )ic adds joint 
to joint till it reaches the highest branches where lie ensnares 
some incautious bird. If it is edible he sells or eats it; some 
he takes to a city where tender-hearted Jaina ladies, reared 
from childhood to believe that killing an animal is the 
deadliest of sins, bribe him to let it go. 

Lowest of all is the Doin, who is the true survival of tlie 
loavhsomc Chandilla of Manu. Of these there is a settled 
and a vagrant branch. Those wlio arc settled live in cities, 
where tiiey work as scavengers or jirovidc a light for the 
funeral pyres at the burning Ghfit. Hence he is detested 
and dcspLscd ; but he pays back this contempt by insolence 
and rapacity when he can practise sucli arts with impunity. 
He lords it nmon(^ the mourners at a funeral, and when the 
corpse of a rich banker comes to the Ganges bank he acts the 
bully and extortioner, and will not give the necessary fire 
except for an exorbitant fee. 

The nomadic Dom who infests the eastern districts and 
Bihftr is a shameless vagrant, an cater of leavings and car- 
rion, a beggar, a thief. CuriouHly enough he has none of the 
instincts of woodcraft in which tlie Kanjar is so expert. 
Tliougli he frequents the jungle he cannot trap wild game or 
birds or even catch fish. He will cat almost any carrion and 
the leavings of any tribe except tiiat of the Diiobi or washer- 
man, between whom and the Dom, other than the hatred 
which the latter has for cold water, there is hereditary feud. 

Not that he is quite irreclaimable. When he once sheds 
off his nomadic habits he settles down as a .scavenger or as a 
worker in bamboo, and attempts to civilise him have, in recent 
years in Gorakhpur, the main hunting ground of the Dom, 
met with some measure of success. 

To thctrthnologist the Dom is a most interesting subject. 
Among them he finds some most curious survivals of primi- 
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liriest, which leads us back to tlic time before the growtii of 
the family, when what anthropologists call the matriarchatc 
prevailed, when kinship was reckoned only through the 
mother, and no account was taken of the father. 

He is still more interesting as being uhnost certainly a 
close relation of the Gipsies of Europe. One popular legend 
of their origin describes how about 420 A.D. BahiAm Gflr im- 
ported 12,000 Jflt musicians from India to Persia; and it is 
supposed that their descendants may have entered Europe 
about the eleventh century. One and perhaps the most 
plausible explanation of the term Rom and Romani is that 
it is variant of the Mindi Domra or Dom ; and an attempt 
has been made by Mr Gricrson to identify the modern Gipsy 
ton^iue with that peculiar dialect of Hindi spoken by the 
Doms of nihAr. That Romani contains a number of Hindi 
words which have survived in almost tlicir original forms is 
admitted on all sides. 'I'hc curious fact remains that while 
the Gipsy term for "a horse" is Hindi those of farriery are 
Greek. It is probable that the Gipsies learned tiie arts of 
the horse-coper and tinker after they left Indian soil. It is 
needless to say that even if some of the first Gypsies came 
from India the racial type and language have been largely 
modified since their residence in Europe. It is thus mainly 
on linguistic arguments that the Indian origin of these 
wanderers lias been asserted. One element among Ihcm may 
be derived from the Doms, Nats, or wandering blacksmith 
tribes of India. We find occasional references in English 
newspapers to a custom common among Gipsies of burning 
the van and other property of a dead man. This seems to be 
a survival of the custom common among the menial Indian 
races, and for that matter among many other savages, of 
providing for the wants of the spirit in the other world by 
sending with him food or other necessaries burnt at the 
grave or left with him in the tomb. * 

Another most interesting race is that of the ThArus of the 
sub-Himalayan Tarfti. They are the pioneers of civilisation, 
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rice. They arc a curiously shy, retiring race : but they make 
almost a speciah'ty of tending tlic elephant, and sorne of the 
best drivers employed in capturing the wild herds along the 
Siwftlik range are drawn from them. As has already been 
said, the assertion that they arc malaiia-proof is contradicted 
by statistics. They have undoubtedly some alTmity with the 
Mongoloid tribes of Central Asia through NcpAl. 

A Tharu village in the TarAi is very different from that of 
tlic menials of the Plains. He often raises his huts well 
above the dump ground to avoid malaria; ho surrounds them 
with the dense green foliage of the plantain, the fruit of 
wliich forms an important article of his diet. Like those of 
many secluded races, his women folk are supposed to be adepts 
in witchcraft, and Tharuhat, " the Thftru land," !ias an evil 
repute which makes the emigrant from the Plains carefully 
avoid it. The Til^lruR themselves arc about the most ghost- 
ridden people in northern India. Once the sun sinks below 
the liori/on they believe tliat the jungle is full of evil spirits. 
They sit cowering under their meagre huts in a state of 
abject terror, and the whistling of the wind in the trees or a 
rotten branch falling to the ground reduces them to an agony 
of fear. 

Hut to find survivals of prehistoric custom in the greatest 
abundance we must go to the pure Dravidian fringe of jungle- 
clvvcUcrs who live along the Central Indian liills. Tlicy are 
found only in the Mirzapur district and in parts of Jlundel- 
khand, their main habitat being in tlie present Central 
Provinces and Bcrflr, where they form the connecting link 
between the Bhils in RAJputflna to the west and the SantSls 
and other cognate races of the Bengal hills. In tin's Province 
the jungle tribes arc mainly represented by the Kols, Khar- 
wilrs, Manjhis, and Cheros. Many of these have been brought 
lary;cly under BrAhinanic influence ; in fact, before the expiry 
of anothei*gcneration they will have lost much of the primitive 
customs which make them so interesting to the ethnologist. 
It 19 tolerably certain tliat many of them have only quite 
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Of these races the most interesting are the Korwas, a few 
of whom inhabit the low scrub jungle of south Mirzapur. 
They have attained only the most elementary social stage ; 
they iiavc no stable exogamous groups and practically no 
prohibited degrees in marriage ; their houses are of the most 
primitive type — merely a booth of branches arranged in a 
circle and fastened roughly together at tlic apex. The true 
Korwa neither sows nor reaps; he lives in the forest, and 
with his sharp spud digs up the edible roots which, witli the 
fruit of jungle trees, constitute his food. He uses tlie bow and 
arrow, but lie kills little game now that wild animals have 
become nnuch more shy and less numerous, lint in the 
lordly fashion of the jungle-dweller he claims the woodland 
as his own, and when he makes over his daughter to the 
youth of lier choice her dowry consists of a mountain side, on 
wiiich she has the monopoly of foraging for food. 

In his social arrangements he is a regular troglodyte ; he 
lives apart from his kinsfolk, and has not even reached the 
stage at which he would refer the disputes of his tribe to 
the arbitration of a council of elders. Like Homer's Cyclops, 
"he is not conversant with others, but dwells apart in law- 
lessness of mind." " These have neither gatherings for 
council nor oracles of law, but they dwell in- hollow caves on 
the crests of the high hills, and each one utters the law to his 
children and his wives, and they reck not one of anotlicr." 

Short of stature, black of skin, with his coarse hair floating 
unkempt over his shoulders, possessing only a modicum of 
clothing, the Korwa is of the pure, unmixed Dravidian type, 
and is the nearest approach to an absolute savage which 
northern India can show. His mental culture is on a par 
with his surroundings. He worships a collection of rude 
fetishes which his animistic beliefs teach him are the abode of 
the spirits or ghosts which he dreads. Of a benign Providence 
he has no conception ; he is witch-ridden and demcflvhaunted. 
Every hill and forest, every mighty tree and prominent rock 
holds a divinity active in mischief, which will slay him or 
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It is one of the sad but inevitable results of the progress of 
civilisation that these simple, law-abiding jungle races who, 
in their straightforward independence and manliness arc in 
striking contrast to the degraded serf of the Plains, must 
exchange the free life of llie hillside for the restraints of an 
ordered existence. As they are now they are certainly much 
liappier than the menials of the lowlands condemned to 
servitude, cribbed and confined within their narrow holdings, 
toiling without hope on the most niggard wage. But year 
by year tlie road and railway arc opening up the secret 
I)laces of these secludcd^hills, and with the first settlers comes 
llic money-lender, who jingles rupees before them, suggests 
new wants and gradually draws them more and more within 
his clutches. For such people our precise British law brings 
no message of salvation. Thoy are not like the dweller in 
the Plains, who has at any rate heard from his forefathers 
that we have .saved the land from war and rapine. TJicsc 
arc the veriest children in their recklessness and simplicity, 
and the State whicli fails to stand towards them t'n loco 
/>ftr<;«/;j is only shirking an obvious duty which it will soon 
be too late to discharge. 

The student of sociology will thus find witliiii the limits 
of a single Indian Province a complete series of tlic stages 
through which civilisation nnist everywhere progress. We 
start in the lowest grade with the Korwa, a mere savage, 
living on the roots or fruits which he can collect in the jungle 
or the animals which he can slay for food. Little higher is 
the Dom, whose only industry is a little rude work in bamboo, 
a loafer, a thief, a beggar, an eater of carrion, a collector of 
tilth. Then we meet the Kanjar or SSnsiya, a pure nomad 
who lives by hunting birds and animals, and will eat the 
liz.ard whicii has its home in the salt plains. A little higher 
is the Bahcliya and ChiryamSr, who catches birds for food 
and sale. Then comes the Pftsi, who collects palm juice as an 
intoxicant ; the lUri, who makes leaf platters for use at fetes; 
tiic Khairaha, who distils catechu from the acacia; the Bans- 
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Loh^r bhcksmith ; the Bengali, an itinerant surgeon ; the 
Saikalgar, or peripatetic cutler. Another stage leads us to 
the Mallfth and KaliAr, who are boatmen, water-carriers, 
bearers of palanquins, fishermen, and collectors of tank 
produce. VVith the Giljar and Ahir we come upon the semi- 
uomad grazier and rearer of cattle, and the Gadariya who 
breeds sheep and practises agriculture merely as a secondary 
occupation. 

Above these arc the peasant cultivators and yeomen, and 
from these we come to those who supply the spiritual, moral, 
and luxurious needs of tlic people — tlie I.evitc, the scribe, the 
genealogist, the jeweller, the perfumer, the coppcrsmitli and 
so on ; while at the top of the industrial ladder stands the 
Banya capitalist. 

It would be easy to press this analysis much further. But 
even without any attempt at greater precision, it is manifest 
tiiat in tltp study of the evolution of these groups there is 
ample scope for the labours of the sociologist. Thougli there 
is no absolute severance of occupation, the barber sometimes 
)iolding land and the currier working as a day labourer, still 
these endogamous groups are fairly distinct, much more 
precisely defined than in western lands, where the guild 
system has more or less completely disappeared. 

But though labour is the lot of the majority of the people, 
there is in India no sense of the dignity of labour. A 
familiar proverb ever on the lips of the people tells us that 
fanning is the best occupation ; trade is middling ; service is 
bad ; begging worst of all. Mere the artisan is significantly 
left out and agriculture elevated to the highest rank. Yet it 
is noticeable that Manu depreciated agriculture as a means 
of livelihood : " Some are of opinion that agriculture is 
excellent ; but it is a mode of occupation whicli the benevol- 
ent greatly blame : " and for lliis he gives the characteristic 
explanation : " for the iron-mouthed pieces of wo6d not only 
wound the earth, but the creatures dwelling in it."' He 
prescribes as the most commendable occupations of the three 
hitrher tribes, rcsocctivelu. tfarViina tVip VcHa /l*.f/in/linfT tv,/^ 
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people, or keeping herds and flocks.' But he permits the 
UrShman, if he be unable to subsist by his special duties, to 
serve as a soldier or even trade like a merchant, or become 
a tiller of the ground or a tender of cattle." 

As for the Sfldra or menial, his proper business is to wait 
on the twice-born, and it is only if Jiis family be starving that 
he may adopt a handicraft, biit then it should be one of a 
mechain'cal nature, such as joinery and masonry, or a practical 
art, such as painting or writing, by following wliich lie may 
serve his betters.^ Any attempt on the part of the menial to 
rise in the social scale was carefully prohibited. " A man of 
tlic lowest class who through covctousncss lives by the acts 
of the highest, let the King strip of all his wealth and 
instantly banish."* 

Though the overthrow of the Brahmanical constitution has 
given the SOdra much more chance of rising in the world, 
still even now the craftsman is held in discredit, and many of 
them are included in the class from whose hands the BiAli- 
man is forbidden to drink water. Various explanations have 
been given to account for this. There is not much difficulty 
in understanding why a butcher, a tanner, a scavenger should 
be objects of social contempt. Hut we are told that the 
washerman is impure because he has to deal with foul 
raiment ; the potter because he is a sort of butcher and cuts 
the throats of his pots ; the oilman, because he is filthy. 
Even the blacksmith and the carpenter, the weaver, gold- 
smith, and coppersmith remain menials, though there is 
nothing defiling in their occupations. 

On the process by which these various occupations were 
evolved the Indian myth of civilisation throws little light. 
In other countries many tribes ctidcavour to account for 
their social progress by the advent of some wise man from 
the East who taught them the arts of civilised life. By the 
Indian theory, however, this diversity of occupations is not 
only of home growth, but the idea of social evolution is 
barred out by the assertion that in the beginning the Deity 
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piescn'bcd distinct occupations for his creatures, "as they 
had been revealed in the pre-existing Veda " ' And here 
the legends display a curious inconsistency. Rrihaspati is 
the prototype of the priestly body ; he is even called the 
father of the gods, and a widely extended creative power is 
ascribed to him. By another story this was the special work 
of Daksha. By a third legend Pritiii makes Swayambhuva 
Manu the calf, milks the earth and receives the milk in his 
hands for the benefit of mankind. Tliencc proceeded all 
kind.s of corn f\nd vegetables upon which the people now and 
for ever subsist. It was Viswakarma who succeeded to the 
functions of Twushtri, the divine architect of the Vcdas, and 
from him, like Tubal Cain, the forger of every cutting instru- 
ment of brass and iron, sprang the race of handicraftsmen. 

We have already said somctliiiig about the divergence of 
rural and urban life ; but as this is one of the most vital 
points in tlie sociology of the Province, it may be worth while 
to attempt to push the analysis a little further, 

The first point to be observed is that in Oudh, as com- 
pared with the sister province, the average village population 
is much larger and the settlements are much more closely 
packed. While in Oudh the average number of souls in 
each village is 5i9» ^iid each is one-third of a mile distant 
from the other, in the larger Province there arc 418 souls 
per village, and between every two there is a distance ol 
rather more than a mile. The averages, of course, here are 
kept down by the large and sparsely-peopled mountainous 
tract. In the hill tract there arc only 106 people per village, 
while in the Upper DuAb, where the villages arc much 
larger, the average rises to 565, and falls to 425 in the cast 
of the province, where, as we iiavc already seen, a long period 
of peace has encouraged the formation of hamlets. In the 
Panjab and Bombay, where the population is more sparse 
and the amount of waste greater, the villages^ are much 
larger — the Bombay village has double the average popula- 
tion of those in this Province ; that of the Panjab is greater 
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it about 12 square miles of territory ; in Oudh the villages 
arc 2'i furloiiRs, and in the North-Wcstcrn Provinces r.ither 
more than a mile apart, which is u little over the Ileng.il 
average. 

Hut there is another cause which has contributed to make 
the villages in Oudh and the eastern part of the Province 
smaller than those to the west. The land to the west is 
largely occupied by village communities of the peasant pro- 
prietary type, where a large proportion of tlic residents 
possess rights of ownership in the .soil. Here tlic communal 
organisation has tended to knit the coparceners so clo.scly 
toRClhcr that there is little encouragement for the surplws 
population to overflow into new settlements. As the people 
increase tl\e slures only become more and more minutely 
sub-divided ; any one who has ever attempted to partition 
a jat or RAjput village in the Upper DuSb will understand 
what that moans. So, as a man's household increases, he 
adds a new hut and a new caltlc-.-iteading for his married son, 
and makes over to him part of his farm ; but they all use the 
.same general courtyard, very often mess together, an<l share 
ill tlie common slock. These sturdy yeomen cling closely 
to the soil, as the Celts do, and arc very unwilling to part 
with an inch of it. Hence they seldom settle day-labourer.s 
on a patch of the ancestral holding. They prefer to do the 
farming work themselves, and if they employ extra labour 
at harvest time it is paid for then and there in a cash wage 
or in kind. Lastly, the canny western man is not much 
Brahman-ridden. He will pay his annual dues with a grumble, 
or he will fee the priest at Hardwflr or Mathura when he 
visits these shrines on his annual holiday ; but, as for settling 
a UraUman on part of his land, he is much too calculating, 
loo unemotional in his religious views, to dream of liampering 
himself in such a way. 

On tlic Sthcr hand, in Oudh and to the east, almost all 
tenures arc llie result of the conquest of the soil from some 
ancient race — Bhars, PAsis, or the like. The traditional way 
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This class was much moic under the influence of the priestly 
body than the hard-fisted western yeoman. It is a point of 
honour with any one who pretends to princely blood to Iiave 
a Lcvite in his employment, and lie must also support a 
Hhat or genealogist, wlio presei-vcs the tradition of the past 
glories of the family, and maintains the pedigree which is of 
primary importance wlien the inevitable question of settling 
the girls comes to be considered. Hence the priest or 
marriage-broker is often supplied out of the estate with a snug 
little village, where he sleeps away his time under the pleasant 
shade of the trees, and rouses himself to activity only when an 
approaching marriage or funeral feast is announced. The 
Lcvite and his employer both consider it inconsistent with their 
dignity to handle the plough. So, a plot must be found for 
the colony of menial serfs, who cluster round the dilapidated 
homestead of their master, and do tl\c farming work \n 
consideration for tlie grant of a rent-free holding. 

Thus, contrasting the two typci of village, wc have to the 
west a class of hard-handed petty faimcrs, who work their 
ancestral fields, and whose love of the .soil is as passionate* 
as that of an Irishman; to the cast we find more of the 
middle class, indolent proprietors and their hangers-on. Not 
tliat this relief from manual labour promotes any desire for 
tiie higher culture which ease renders possible for them. 
They are perhaps more acute, because they Iiave more leisure 
for moving about, possess more of that knowledge of the: 
world whicli intercourse with men and cities produces. Hence 
they are wont to laugh at the western peasant as a dolt 
and a drudge; but the appearance of their villages and the 
character of their farming indicate clearly which type of 
rural life is the more industrially valuable. 

The question of the degree to wiiich the people are crowded 
within the inhabited area is one of primary importance from 
the sanitary point of view. To take the ca«c of the towns 
first, there is a marked distinction between those towns which 
are the site of a European cantonment and those occupied 
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and where land is comparatively cheap he is wont to plant 
his house in the centre of a spacious "compound," part 
occupied hy his garden and the miniature village which 
accommodates his servants and his horses, and a wide extent 
of rough, ill-kept land, providing scanty grazing for the cow or 
two he mu3t keep, If he is not to fall a victim to cholera or 
enteric fever. The adulterated milk and butter of the baz^r 
are one of the main causes of such diseases. The native 
town, on the contrary, is a ma?.e of squalid, pestilential lanes, 
and the cultivated area presses up to the very skirts of the 
settlement, and few open spaces are left. The native rather 
prefers his house to be closely huddled against that of his 
neighbour. He believes that he is thus protected against 
thieves; he has no desire for privacy, and he is quite inured 
to what we consider the chief nuisances of city life. He will 
sleep soundly though pariah dogs bark round him fiom dusk 
to dawn. To the annoyance of dust, smoke, and smells he is 
absolutely callous. There is, again, a vast difference in this 
respect between the old Imperial cities, like Agra, where 
population has much decreased since Mughal times, and the 
present outskirts have wide open spaces, the ruins of old 
mansions, gardens surrounding stately tombs, like the TAj 
Mahal, as compared with a religious town like Benares. In 
the latter sites are much more valuable, and there are no 
stretches of waste land in the vicinity occupied by the 
mouldering remains of the tombs, garden houses and 
mansions of a nobility, the very names of whom have been 
forgotten. 

Thus to take the cities with a population of more than fifty 
thousand— the most crowded native sites are Cawnpur and 
Mcerut, with a density of 187 and 167 per acre of area. The 
nearest analogy to these cities, both of which arc largely 
industrial, is Liverpool, with 113 souls to the acre. On the 
other hatfd, Lucknow, with 46 persons to the acre, about 
the density of Brighton or Uolton, owes its open spaces to 
the palaces and gardens of the King and his nobility ; and 
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to the acre, about the average of Bradford. As a rule, 
the small country towns, which were never the seat of a large 
resident aristocracy, arc more closely crowded tlian the cities. 
In Oudh, iiowever, where many of the towns arc of recent 
creation, care was taken by our officers to restrict building 
and provide open spaces to a much larger extent than in the 
older settlements of the sister Province. To the west, again, 
the town density, as is the case with villages, ranges much 
higher than to tlic east. 

But it does not follow that open spaces are an unmixed 
benefit to a town unless sanitation be efficient. An ill-kept 
expanse devoted to the accumulation of rubbish and dedi- 
cated, as so many places of the kind are, to t!ie worship of 
Cloacina is, to say the least of it, ii very doubtful blessing, 
and the resident of a closely-packed but wcH-swcpt slum 
probably leads a healthier life. 

It is unfortunate that, from the straggling chamctcr of 
.such settlements, it has been found impossible to procure 
.statistics illustrating the conditions of village life in the same 
way. The best authorities suppose that the village density 
cannot be much below 50 per acre (a little less than that of 
Birmingham), which is about the lowest urban average. This 
would suggest a greater chance of healtli and longevity in 
rural life, and this is to some extent supported by tlio figures 
which have been already given. But the villages lose much 
of the advantage which they should possess in this respect 
from the ab.sencc of all sanitary precautions and the want of 
medical relief. 

The question of house accommodation, so pressing in 
Western lands, loses much of its importance in the East. 
The Englishman always sleeps in his house, and occupies it 
for a large part of his time; the Oriental only occasionally 
shuts liimsclf up within four walls. His house is a store for 
his property, and a place where he secludes his wi'fe and her 
grown-up daughters, if he has reached that grade of social 
respectability, of which the leading indication is the seclusion 
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tlie potter, the carpenter, almost habitually works out of 
doors. It is only in the drenching rain of autumn that 
the family crowds under the narrow thatch. In the sultry 
summer nights, most of the male population drag tlicir h'ght 
cots out of doors and sleep there, or roll themselves in a 
sheet and rest anywhere out of the glare of the moonlight. 
The streets of a country town present a weird sight in tlie 
small hours of the morning when the sleepers crowd the 
roadway, each wrapped in lits white covering, like so many 
corpses on the slabs of the iVIorguc. 

Ill England, one of the best tests of a man's means is the 
rent of the house he occupies. In India, the reverse is the 
case. You will see a merchant, wliose business transactions 
are immense, balancing his books In a corner of a squalid 
verandah, by the light of a glimmering oil lamp. To such a 
man tlie plate^glass doors and mahogany desks of a European 
counting-house represent so much frivolous extravagance. 
Or the broken-down PathJin, wlio has fallen in the world 
and owes more than he is worth, occupies the .stately brick 
mansion built by some prosperous ancestor, which his bank- 
rupt successor lias no means to maintain or repair. It has, 
again, been one of the chief problems which our census 
officials have attempted to solve, how to suggest a definition 
of a house which will include the swecpei's Iiovcl and the 
case of the nest of families who, more or Ic.^s detaclicd, cluster 
within the enclosure of the so-called joint family. 

The result is that there is not much of interest to be 
gathered from the house statistics. There are, it appears, 
about 57 persons per house, as compared with 5-3 in 
England, and the average number of occupaixts is slightly 
in excess to the East as compared with the Western districts. 

But the mo.'st important sociological facts are tliose in 
connection with marriage, the dominant factor in all Oriental 
life. iMrst as to the marriage age. — At the last census, 1971 
children were found to be married in the first year of life. 
After that the numbers gradually rise, until we find 13,076 
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per 10,000 of the male population of that a(jc period and 
999 of the female population arc married. "Between ten 
and fourteen nearly nine-tenths of the female population 
pass into the marriage state ; but considerably more than 
half of the males remain unmarried. Between fifteen and 
nineteen tiiere arc fifteen married females for one unmarried, 
whilst at the end of the period only 60 per cent, of the 
males have been married. By twenty-four practically the 
whole of the female population have been married, almost 
the whole of those unmarried at this and later ages being 
women whose avocations preclude marriage, or whose physical 
or mental health forbids it. Of men, considerably more 
than a fourth are unmarried up to twenty-four, whilst an 
appreciable but diminishing number remain unmarried 
through all the subsequent age periods "' 

The significance of these figures will become more apparent 
from a comparison witii English .statistics. In 10,000 of the 
u'holc population over the age of fifteen, there are [702 males 
and 150 girls single as compared with 3918 and 3O74 in 
England. Similarly with the proportion of married and 
widowed of both sexes above the age of fifteen. In 10.000 
of the people, there are tn the Indian Province 7292 married 
men and 1006 widowers; in England, the corresponding 
figures are 5532 and 550. So of women above fifteen there 
are 7224 married in India against 5164 in England, and the 
widows are as 2626 to 1 163. 

These figures may seem to give some countenance to the 
agitation against infant marriage. But these early marriages 
are really nothing more than betrothals, and the cases iji 
which an immature girl cohabits with her husband arc 
happily most infrequent. When the pair arc grown up, 
there is always a Gauna or second marriage, after which 
married life begins. 

Again, the prevailing belief that nearly all Hin^du widows 
remain celibate for the rest of their days is utterly opposed 
to the facts. Recent enquiries show that out of a population 
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widow marriage, while 30,000,000, or 7O per cent., both 
permit and even encourage the practice. It need hardly be 
said that widow marriage is freely permitted by Muham- 
madans. As a matter of fact, among all but the very liighest 
castes, every young widow finds another mate, and the levi- 
rate, or custom by which the younger brother-in-law takes 
over the widow of his elder brother, widely prevails. This 
rule of widow marriage i.s a most important factor in the 
development of the country. It would, seem, for instance, 
that in very unhealthy tracts, such as Eastern Rcngal, the 
offspring of virgin brides is barely sufficient to make up for 
the wastage by disease and maintain the population. In 
such parts of the country, only those areas in which widow 
marriage prevails show a rapidly increasing population. 

In connection with the pressure of the population on the 
soil, the question of the fecundity of the people is most im- 
portant. Statistics do not bear out the conclusion that the 
rate of increase is excessive, or even up to the European 
standard. Assuming the reproductive period to lie for 
women between tlic ages of fifteen and forty, we find an 
average of 251 births per annum for each thousand wives, 
as compared with the English average of 292. The rate of 
increase is naturally lowest among those castes of which, 
like the l^anyas, the males lead a sedentary life and the 
women are secluded. The highest fecundity is among the 
forest tribes, and here the Bengal figures are most instructive. 
Thus, the OrAons, a DrSvidian race occupying the southern 
hills, show among 20,000 people of both sexes 7704 children, 
while Brflhmans have only 5288.' 

\Vc have hitherto said nothing about tlie occupations of 
women and children. Among a large section of the culti- 
vating tribes the women freely assist the men in field labour ; 
in fact, the effectiveness of husbandry may be to a large 
extent measured by the degree to which this is the case. 
You will constantly sec the wife of the Knrmi or jat sowing 
the seed grain as her husband ploughs, weeding or assisting 
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to another, if she docs not take a more active share in the 
work by helping to empty the well-bucket or raising t!ie 
water-hft. This the Dr^hinan or UAjpiit woman i.s not 
allowed to do, and her husband has to depend on expensive 
and ineOicicnt hired labour. Recent enquiries in BihSr show 
that here the pressure of population has resulted in driving 
tlic male:; to emigrate, and leaving the women to till the 
fields at home, as is the case in some of those countries of 
Europe where tlic pressure of the conscription is most severe. 
On the contrary, the growth in wealth in Eastern IJengal, 
and the extension of the influence of caste ideas, are causing 
tile women of nengal Proper to withdraw more and more 
from an active share in the employments of peasant life.^ 

On the whole, the peasant woman of Upper India lias her 
time fully occupied. She is obliged to let hercliildrcn sprawl 
in the sun and play at making mud pies while she milks the 
cow, feeds the calves, picks pottage herbs in the field, collects 
firewood, or makes the cow-dung into cakes for fuel. She 
has to grind the wheat and barley, wliich is the chief food of 
the household, husk the rice and millet, and do all the cook- 
ing, besides taking her share in field work, and scaring the 
parrots and monkeys from the ripening crops. If she has 
any leisure, she can devote it profitably to ginning cotton or 
spinning thread. If her husband be an arti.san, she is able to 
give him material assistance. In a weaver family she cleans 
the thread or arranges the web ; for the potter she collects 
and mixes the clay ; in all cases she does much of the labour 
of carryhig the manufactured goods for sale at the nearest 
village fair or market. It is this hard monotonous labour 
which, with the absence of medical aid in child-bearing, con- 
verts In a few years the buxom village girl into a wrinkled 
hag. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose the wife of the 
peasant to be nothing more than a drudge. Or? the con- 
trary, she is an influential personage in the household, and 
little is done without her knowledge and advice, whether it 
is the selection of a husband for ;i ff'irl. or thp nurrhadp of .th 
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ox, or a deal with the village banker. If she misconducts 
herself, she has to endure iiard language and somctiincs 
blows ; but if she is badly wronged the tribal council will 
prottict her, and on the whole her position is, perhaps, not 
worse than that of her sisters in a similar grade of life in 
other parts of the world. Polygamy, which seems so intoler- 
able to the woman of the west, she looks on much more 
calmly. It often happens that as she advances in years, and 
finds the burden of household work beyond her strength, she 
will encourage her husband to introduce a young widow hito 
the house who will shrire her burdens. 

Children, as soon as they begin to grow up. can all be 
usefully employed, and it is this which to a great degree 
keeps down primary education. It is the children who do 
most of the work of pasturing the cattle, collecting fuel and 
manure, cutting grass for the budalo. The begging castes 
keep them constantly at work, and it is one cause of the 
dexterity of the artisan that the boys arc trained to labour 
at a very early age. Some kinds of agriculture cannot be 
carried on without them. It is a pleasant sight on a fine 
morning in the cold weather to sec a whole Kuiini or Kftchhi 
household at work in the opium field — men, women, and 
children weeding, watering, puncturing the capsule and col- 
lecting the drug. This is a much liealthier life than that of 
the city woman, who has much less liberty and enjoyment 
of the open air. Her children, if more regularly educated, 
are more exposed to the demoralising influence of the open 
profligacy which is tolerated by native opinion. 

This survey of rural life from its industrial side tends to 
correct some current misconceptions. There is here little of 
the calm of the mild-cycd, melancholy lotos eaters ; none of 
that sensuous abandonment to the delights of a tranquil life 
wliich we are wont to associate with the Oriental world. 
The life'of the peasant is one of ceaseless, monotonous toil, 
among the lower ranks squalid and hopeless, a constant 
struggle to win from adverse fate the very scantiest means 
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ture of patriotism, for speculation on the problems of the 
future. But, on the other hand, it enforces an unwearied 
industry and temperance of life, and it is compatible with a 
good deal of simple charity and kindliness, and a ready 
checriness which can find amusement in the veriest trifles. 

Last of all he has the benign influence of Nature round 
him. Here one can do nothing but quote once more the 
words of Sir All Baba, which have become almost classical.^ 
"God is ever with the cultivator in all the manifold sights 
and sounds of this marvellous world of His. In that myste- 
rious temple of the Dawn, in which wc of noisy mess-rooms, 
heated Courts and dusty offices arc infrequent worshippers, 
there he offers up his hopes and fears for rain and sunshine ; 
there he listens to the anthems of birds wc rarely hear, and 
interprets auguries that for us have little meaning. The 
beast of prey skulking back to his lair, the stag quenching 
his thirst ere retiring to tlie depths of the forest, the wedge 
of wild fowl flying with trumpet notes to some distant: lake, 
the vulture hastening in heavy flight to the carrion tlint 
night has provided, the crane flapping to the shallows, and 
the jackal shuffling along to his shelter in the nullah, have 
each and all their portent to the initiated eye. Day with its 
fierce glories brings the throbbing .silence of intense life, and 
under flickcrint? shade, amid the soft pulsations of Nature, 
the cultivator lives his day-drcatn. What there is of squaloi* 
and of drudgery and carking care in his life melts into a brief 
oblivion, and he is a man in the presence of his God, with 
the holy stillness of Nature brooding over him. With length- 
ening shadows comes labour and a reawakening. The air is 
once more full of all sweet .sounds, from the fine whistle of 
the kite, sailing with supreme dominion through the azure 
depths of air, to the stir and buzzing of little birds and 
crickets among the leaves and grass. The egret has resumed 
his fishing in the tank where the rain is stored for the poppy 
and sugar-cane fields, the sandpipers bustle along the margin, 
or wheel in little silvery clouds over the bright water, the 
gloomy cormorant sits alert on the stumo of the dead Ante 
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the little black divers hurry in and out of the weeds, 
ever and anon shoot under the water in hot quest of 
e tiny fish ; the whole machinery of life and death is in 
play, and our villager shouts to the patient oxen and 
; his life. Then gradual darkness .md food with homely 
, a little talk, a little tobacco, a few sad songs and kindly 


CHAPTER V 


THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL I.IFK OF THE PEOPJ.E 

THE materials for a survey of the religious and social life 
of the people are so ample that it is extremely difficult 
to bring tliem in an intelligible way within the limits of a 
sketch like the present. In dealing with religion it must 
also be understood that in working our way through tl\e 
intricate jungle of existing beliefs various difficulties must be 
encountered. It is all but impossible to fraine a working 
definition of a Hindu ; MusalmAns of ihe lower class clinjr to 
many of the beliefs of the faith from which they were origin- 
ally drawn ; everywhere in the lower strata the forms of faith 
known as Brfthmanical or animistic constantly overlap. On 
the social side there is the equal absence of a standpoint 
from which a general survey can be made. 

To estimate roughly the prevalence of the two great re- 
ligions— Brflhcnanism and Islam in northern India — we find 
that comparing the North-VVest Provinces with the Panjflb, 
for 10,000 of the people, there are in the former 8579 
BrShmain'sts and 1380 MusalmAns ; in the Panjflb 3771 of 
the former and 5575 of the latter. The most Hindu Pro- 
vinces are in rotation — Oudh, the North-Wcst Provinces, 
Bengal, and tlic Panj&b; in the proportion of MusalmAns the 
scries runs — I'anjab, Bengal, North-VVest Provinces, and 
Oudh. 

Taking these Provinces alone, we find that out of a popu- 
lation of about 47 millions, rather over 40 millions are so- 
called Hindus: nearly 64 millions, or 13 per cent., are 
MusalmAns. This leaves only 178,000 followers of other 
creeds, of whom nearly half are Jainas ; next come 58,000 
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hism has absolutely disappeared from the Plains, leaving as 
the sole representatives of what was once the dominant faith 
only about 1400 believers, nearly all of whom are residents 
of the upper Himalayan valleys and have joined the impure 
worship of Devi according to the Tantric form to the purer 
doctrines of the Maliflyana school of Buddhism. Besides 
these there are some 350 Pftrsi shopkeepers and sixty Jews. 

Before discussing the two main religions which make up 
the faith of the people, it may be convenient to dispose first 
of those which are of less numerical irnportance. 

Jainism, the rehgion of about 85,000 people, has its main 
scats in VVestcrii India. It is believed to be to a large ex- 
tent an offshoot of liuddhism ; Its votaries are chiefly found 
among the trading classes; its main principles are the 
reverence paid to a body of holy men, who by long and 
rigorous devotion have raised themselves to a state of per- 
fection, and arc known as J Ina or "conqueror" or Tfratiian- 
kara— "those who have passed through the pilgrimage of life 
and attained NirvAna, or absorption into the divine c<iscncc." 
Besides an elaborate temple ritual, their religion;; duties are 
for the most part confined to a strict regard for the sanctity 
of animal life : and a simple code of morality which incul- 
cates the speaking of the truth, licnesty, chastity, temperance, 
and the repression of immoderate desire. 

The high average of wealth among its members has en- 
couraged the erection of splendid temples and a most ornate 
ritual. To the west of India they appear to siiow a desire, 
not as is the case in these Provinces, to emphasise the dis- 
tinction of their religion from Brflhmanism, with which they 
have in some places come into conilict by their custom of 
parading the images of their deities through the towns at 
certain festivals. But, as has been elsewhere observed, the 
demarcation between the two faiths does not constitute a bar 
to intermarriage. 

They are divided into two main sects — the Swctambara 
and Dierambara, between wliom, irrespective of minor dis- 
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"sky-clad" or naked gods, and now conform to the laws of 
decency by insisting on their ascetics wearing ochre-colourcd 
robes and abandoning the ancient habit of nudity. These 
last are practically the only branch found in this part of the 
country. 

Sikhism is found only as the religion of immigrants from 
the PanjAb, most of whom serve in our army and police. 

The Jews are numerically insignificant. It is only in 
Bombay and Cochin that they attain to any importance. 
Possibly the fact that the place of merchants and traders 
IS already occupied by most astute indigenous races has 
prevented the migration of Russian and Polish Jews to 
India. 

The same is the case with the Zoroastrians or PArsis, who 
increase .slowly. "The community," writes Mr Baincs,^ "is 
a small one, and in spite of its general prosperity and the 
probable infu.sion of fresh blood from time to time from local 
sources, the mnrriage field is a restricted one, and domestic 
ceremonial, which is very strictly observed, weighs with 
undue severity on the weaker sex. Hence, especially among 
the wealthier families, who all belong to the professional and 
higher commercial classes, there seems to be a tendency 
towards deterioration in both prolificity and physique, whicli 
is not counteracted, as in the case of the middle and rurn.1 
classes, by outdoor life and the relaxation of caste rule 
among the latter, or by the energy and success with which 
the former have of late betaken themselves to athletic sports 
and exercises." 

The Aryas, though numbering only 25,000, are important 
from the high standard of intelligence of the majority of 
the adherents and the active propaganda which they have 
adopted. The principles of their great teacher, Dflyanand, 
who died in 1883, inculcate a reversion to the primitive 
Vcdic faith, the adoration of one God, abstractc'd from all 
ideas of shape and form. "Socially," .writes Mr Baillic,* 
" they condemn infant marriage and endeavour to promote 
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education, and in particular, female education. They ac- 
knowledge the existence of caste and the social relations 
dependent upon it, but deny the superiority of one caste to 
another in religious matters. They are strict vegetarians in 
theory and practice, and condemn the taking of the life of 
any animal for the purpose of food. Cow-killing is con- 
demned in particular, not on account of any special reverence 
due to the cow, but on account of its usefulness being more 
than ordinary. Theoretically, the SamSj keeps itself apart 
from all religious movements, but it is doubtful whether 
individual preachers have adhered to the spirit of the rules 
of the society on llic subject." Except through its advocacy 
of the cow cultus, "which it seems incredible should afTect 
the beliefs of reasoning and educated men," it is doubtful if 
the religion has mucli prospect of permanence or extension. 

Passing on to Christianity — the number of the European 
branch varies according to the movements of European 
residents and troops, and the increasing tendency of 
Eurasians to record themselves as Europeans. Of 35,000 
Eiivopcan Christians, tl\rec-fifths are recorded as members 
"^of the Church of England, nearly one-fourth arc Roman 
Catholics, and rather more than one-tenth belong to the 
various Nonconformist bodies. 

The statistics of the Native Christian body are more 
remarkable. They have, according to the last census, in- 
creased in ten years from 13 to 23,000— a rise of 76 per 
cent. The increase is almost entirely confined to the 
members of the Episcopal Methodist Church in llohilkhand. 
It is claimed that the increase has been even greater, and 
that, owing to the prejudices of enumerators, the statistics 
do not adequately represent the actual progress which has 
been made. But, according to the records of the Missionary 
body, out of 25,000 persons shown as members of the Church 
no less tfian 16,000 persons were probationers. '* It is 
certain," writes IVIr Baillie,^ " that the Christian community 
it; in n francIMoti ^tafT^'. nnd morn than nrobable that the 
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them amongst the Christian community." On the other 
hand the Collector of Budaun seems to have no doubts in 
the matter. Me ascribes the large increase mainly to "a 
keener appreciation on tiie part of low caste people of the 
social and material advantages to be obtained by professing 
Christianity: and to greater, energy on tiic part of the 
Missionaries, whose exertions will probably bring Govern- 
ment face to face with a very serious social problem before 
many years are over." It will be interesting to test how far 
this exceptional rate of progress can be maintained. 

Before discussing the two great religions of the people, it 
may be well to follow iVTr Ibbetson ' in his review of their 
external characteristics. The Hindu and Jaina believe in 
their respective Sh3sti as or Scriptures; the Buddhist in the 
Tripitika or " triple basket"; the Sikh in the Adi Granth ; 
the Musalm^n in the Koran. Hindu, Sikh, and Jaina 
usually pray facrng the east, never the soiith ; the Musal- 
mAn turn.s towards Mecca. The first three worship in 
temples, the last in a mosque. The Hindu, Sikh, and Jaina 
have Brfthman Lcvlte priests; the Buddhist celibate monks; 
the MusalmSn a ministrant drawn from his own congregation. 
The Hindu venerates the cow, and will not as a rule kill 
animals, and sometimes abstains fron:\ meat ; the Sikh is 
even more faithful to the cow, but kills and cats most other 
animals ; the Musalman loathes the pig and dog, but here 
his prejudice connected with animals ends; the Buddhist 
and Jaina scrupulously protect animal life. All except the 
vagrant, outcast tribes reject carrion and vermin as food. 
The Sikh refuses tobacco, but uses other narcotics and ardent 
spirits ; the Hindu may use all ; the MusahnSn rejects in- 
toxicants. The Hindu and Jaina shave their heads, leaving 
a scalp-lock ; the Sikh allows the hair of his head and face 
to remain untrimmcd; the Musalmftn never shaves his 
beard ; he often shaves his head, but keeps no 'scalp-lock. 
The Hindu, Sikh, and Jaina button their coats to the right, 
the MusalmSn to the left. The male Hindu or lainn wears 
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MusalmAn long drawers or a loin-cloth arranged like a kilt. 
The Hindu and Buddhist special colours are red and saffron, 
and the former abominates indigo blue ; the Sikh wears blue 
or white and detests saffron ; the MusalmSn's colour is indigo 
blue, and he will not wear red. The Hindu or Jaina ntifiy cook 
in, but may not eat out of, an cartlien vessel which has been 
already used for that purpose ; his earthen vessels may be 
ornamented with stripes, and those of metal will be of brass 
or bell metal ; a MusalmSn may use an earthen vessel over 
and over again to eat from, but it must not be striped, and 
his metal vessel is usually of copper ; the Sikh follows the 
Hindu in the main, but is not so particular. The Hindu and 
Sikh practise daily ablutions ; the Musalmfln and Buddhist 
<Io not bathe of necessity. 

As regards other social observances, the Hindu, Jaina, and 
Sikh marry by circumambulation of the sacred fire ; the 
Musalm^n by formal consent of the parties asked and given 
before witnesses. The MusalmSn practises circumcision, 
wliile the Sikh has a baptism of initiation and a ceremony 
of communion. The Hindu, Jaina, and Sikh as a rule burn, 
the MusahnAn buries, the Buddhist buries or exposes his 
dead. While, subject to caste rules, a MusalmAn will eat 
and drink without scruple from the hands of a Hindu, no 
Hindu will either take food or water from a MusalniSn, nor 
will he smoke with a member of a strange caste. This is, 
of course, only a general sketch, and the variance of social 
usage among di/Tcrent castes is infinite. There is no com- 
munion of custom between the Brdhman on the one hand 
and the sweeper or nomad gipsy on the other; the meaner 
Musalmiin tribes, comparatively recent converts from Hindu- 
ism, retain many of the customs and prejudices of tlic castes 
from which they sprang. 

How to frame a working definition of a Hindu has long 
been a vcjfcd problem to Indian sociologists. The term 
embraces in popular acceptance the most punctilious disciple 
of pure Vcdantism, the aunoslic youth of our Universities, 
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it, the Dom who will eat carrion and the leavings of almost 
any other caste. Some bury the corpse, some cremate, some 
fling it into running water. Some worship Siva, Vishnu, 
Devi, and a host of Other deities, some d6i6ed worthies, some 
bow before a fetish, deities of mountain or river, the god of 
cholera or small-pox, the snake or the tiger, the cow or the 
tree. To attempt to frame a definite creed from the ShSstras 
is out of the question, nor can any clear line be drawn 
between the BrShmanic and the Animistic faiths. Wc know 
clearly enough who is a MusalmSn and who is a Christian, 
but the faith of the low class MusalmSn is \argely made up of 
Hindu beliefs, and the low class I-Iindu has what is almost a 
special creed of his own. The practical result is that for the 
purposes of religious statistics we arc obliged to strike out 
first the members of fairly recognisable religions, and we 
call every one else a Hindu. 

It would be difficult to suggest an analogy for such a state 
of things as this. The Church of England, to take a common 
example, is notorious for its toleration of minor differences 
of belief, and the Anglican or Ritualist, the Broad Church 
and the Evangelical sections all find shelter within her fold ; 
but Hinduism is even more comprehensive, and the contrast 
between the beliefs and practices of the more extreme parties 
of the English Church is a trifle compared with the gulf which 
is fixed between the orthodox Pandit and the hillman, gipsy 
or sweeper. It is this receptivity, this toleration, which lias 
made BrShmanism what it is, the faith of over two hundred 
millions of the Indian people. 

It is, then, all but impossible to analyse in any intelligible 
way the beliefs of the forty millions of so-called Hindus. 
The natural cleavage line is between BrShmanism and 
Animism, and it has been found possible on this basis to 
define the religious beliefs of eastern and southern India, but 
in northern fndiathfs distinction is unworkable. 'Most of the 
menial and hill tribes profess theoretically a belief in the 
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But here it is necessary to define the terms which have 
been used. BrShmjinism, to use the words of Sir Monier- 
Williams,^ " is a reflection of the composite character of the 
Hindus, who are not one people but many. It is based on 
the idea of universal receptivity. It has ever aimed at 
accommodating itself to circumstances, and has carried on 
the procesa of adaptation through more than three thousand 
years. It has first borne with, and then, so to speak, swal- 
lowed, digested, and assimilated something from all creeds ; 
or, like a vast, hospitable mansion, it has opened its doors to 
ail comers: it has not refused a welcome to applicants of 
every grade from the highest to the lowest, if only willing to 
acknowledge the spiritual headship of the Brfthmans and 
adopt caste rules." 

As for Animism it may be well to adopt the last recog- 
nised definition— that of Dr Ticle "—"Animism is the belief 
in the existence of souls or spirits, of which only the powerful 
— those on ^vhich man feels himself dependent and before 
which he stands in awe — acquire the rank of divine beings 
and become objects of worship. These spirits are conceived 
as moving freely through earth and air, and, either of their 
own accord, or because conjured by sonic spell, and thus 
under comiH\lsiou, appearing to men (Spiritisn\). But they 
may also talcc up their abode, cither permanently or tempor- 
arily, in some object, whether lifeless or living it matters not : 
and this object, as endowed with higher power, is then,-wor- 
shipped or oinployed to protect individuals or communities 
(Fetishism). Spiritism, essentially the same as what is now 
called Spiritualism, must be carefully distinguished from 
Fetishism, but can only rarely be separated from it." 

The classification of these beliefs adopted by Mr Baillic is 
far from satisfactory; but nothing better is available at pre- 
sent. There are, to begin with, about a million and a half 
people who were unable to record which deity tliey wor- 
shipped. This category should certainly be much larger. 
Next come ncarlv four millions classed as Monotheistic be- 
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cause they profess to believe in a single god — tswar or 
Brahma. Following these wc find about half a million who 
describe themselves as followers of the earlier Vedic faith, 
worshippers of the Sun and other powers of Nature. We 
then come to rather more definite beliefs — seven and a 
quarter millions worship Vishnu or one of his many form.s ; 
nearly eight and a half millions adore Siva; ten millions the 
SAktis or female energies. The seventh class, with over .six 
and a half millions, is a very mob. Over a third of them 
worship Muhammadan saints ; about a fourth special deities 
of the menial races: the remainder pay reverence to the god- 
lings of disease, the snaUc, the ghosts of persons who have 
died a violent death, special caste or ancestral deities, demons, 
godliiigs of village, wood or river. The eighth class includes 
worshippers of sacred places, deified devotees and miscel- 
laneous deities of the Purftnas, the Scriptures of the iieo- 
Brahmanism. These number about a third of a million, and 
last come nearly two millions of professed devotees, of whom 
the great majority reverence Vishnu in .some form or other. 

The brain aches in exploring such a maze as this. The 
best parallel to it is perhaps the history of IVtedixval Italy. 
"Can any man living," asks Dr Freeman,' "repeat — wc do 
not say all the tyrants of Rimini or Facnza, but all the Popes, 
all the Doges, all the Lords, Dukes and Marquesses of Milan 
and Ferrara ? It would need a faculty savouring as much of 
Jedediah Buxton as of Niebuhr, to say without book how 
many times Genoa became subject to Milan and liow many 
times to France." This is pretty much the position of the 
student of Popular Religion in northern India. 

But, in truth, aU this pretence at elaboration is misplaced 
in dealing with such a vague entity as the popular faith. 
Even in the higher strata there is no more certainty. It is 
little use defining a man as a Vaishnava if we know that 
on occasion he will worship other gods as well-^will rever- 
ence the cow or the pipal tree, Mother Ganges or the goddess 
of smallpox. All that it is possible to do is to attempt to 
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more or less educated man of higher caste on the other 
believes. 

To begin with the peasant. Of transmigr.ition, tliat most 
elaborate theory whicli endeavours to account for the ap- 
parent inconsistence of Providence in allowing tlie righteous 
to be afflicted in this world while the sinner flourishes as 
a, green bay tree, he docs not know much. He may have 
perchance heard that if iic docs some impious act he may be 
reborn liereaftcr as a flea or a frog, while if he feeds Brilh- 
tnans and behaves as a re<ipectable Hindu ought to do, he 
may become a Rfija by and by. Hut this theory of the 
future Iiardly influences his life in this world. So too he has 
a vague idea that there is a Heaven, or ratiier several of 
them, n place of enjoyment somewhere beyond the burning 
Ghrtt, and a HoU where the wicked, in other words those who 
are not Hindus and in particular eater<i of beef, arc punished. 
]3ut he knows that if he be a good Hindu, in his sense of the 
word, he will surely gain the one and avoid the other; and 
he has the comforting belief that practically all his race join 
the sainted dead in the other world : that minor lapses from 
morality, among which he counts the violation of most of the 
Ten Commandments, do not matter much. Parameswar 
would never dream of sending such a respectable person as 
himself to a place of torment. 

So too he thinks that prayer and worship do not much 
affect a man's prospects in this way. They are of use to 
ward off the dangers from evil-minded gods, ghosts, demons 
and their kindred, who are always besetting him in this life 
and need constant propitiation and, in particular, the friendly 
influence of the higher gods to keep them from doing active 
mischief. Prayer and worship arc useful too because they 
may bring him some temporal blessing at the expense of his 
neighbour. , 

Hence the service of the gods tends to turn into a sort of 
bargaining, in which the worshipper expects full value for 
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part of the contract. Above all, there must be an intercessor 
between the man and the god, a pious Brfthman priest who 
is held responsible that the poor human creature gets his 
rights. 

Hence his moral horizon is decidedly limited. It is good 
to be charitable and feed a BrAhman ; it is right to be Uindly 
to a clansman; other people can take care of ' themselves. 
It is wrong to tell a lie unless to benefit yourself or to 
avoid punishment or to help a relation or friend ; to cheat 
another unless you gain a good deal by doing so, or because 
your friend would certainly cheat you if he got the chance ; 
to receive a bribe without giving the promised consideration 
for it. To take life is bad, particularly when the IJritish 
Government is looking ; it is excusable if your enemy have 
taken your land or your wife, or kills a cow. A woman is a 
very inferior creature, and you may wrong her with impunity ; 
with a man you must be more careful. Nothing is worse 
than to lose your caste, to eat with a sweeper or to toucli an 
impure person. Adultery is a comparatively venial matter 
unless the woman be of low caste, when it is really serious. 
If your enemy wrongs you the safest mode of revenge is to 
get up a false case against him and let the SirkAr do the rest. 
The Penal Code Is a useful summary of thing.s whicii it is 
dangerous to do. On social matters and questions of pure 
morality the final tribunal is the caste council. 

He has some sort of undefined belief in a single Providence 
whose benevolence is mainly shown in restricting malignant 
heavenly powers from doing mischief. This belief is perhaps 
most general among BrShmans on the one hand and 
Chamars on the other, who have come under the influence 
of a curiously powerful monotheistic propaganda. It is in 
the main the result of the preaching of teachers like R!l& 
D&s or Kabiv Dfts ; but there can be little doubt that this 
form of teaching iias been largely stimulated by Christian 
influence. 

The peasant knows little or nothing of the greater gods of 
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in the host of godlings who inhabit the pile of stones under 
the sacred tree wliich forms the village shrine. And besides 
this the village godiing Is fi more complacent divinity. As 
Sir A. Lyall says, you can hardly ask an incarnation of 
Vishnu or Siva to help you to recover a lost Lota or to 
smite your neighbour's cow vvith the murrain ; but these arc 
services which the godling will perform if he be suitably 
approached. 

In the belief of the rustic nothing is the result of natural 
laws. He would live for ever were it not that some devil or 
witch plots against his life. It is they who send the cholera, 
the fever, the rheumatism. No miracle is beyond his belief; 
in fact, the controlling power normally works through miracle. 
Ill omens, in the power of the astrologer to ensure the success 
of his enterprises by fixing a lucky date for the first move, 
lie has complete confidence. The "cunning man," as he 
calls him, can charm away a fever ; he can counteract the 
enemy who casts the Evil Eye upon his children and oxen. 
Most cranky old women arc more or less adepts in witch- 
craft. To avert tliese and similar troubles the village dcvil- 
prlcst is always prepared with a suitable remedy. Not that 
he professes himself infallible ; this he must indeed admit 
not to be so from sad experience. Rut he is a poor man, he 
tolls his patient; he does his best, and if a really powerful 
devil whose influence is beyond his powers takes the field, 
he is not to blame. 

Above all the means of religious advancement the peasant 
values a periodical visit to some sacred shrine or bathing 
place. I'rom the very soil of sucli a seat of the gods a divine 
influence exudes and sheds its blessings upon him. The 
purification of his body in the cleansing waters is represented 
by an allegory as the purification of his soul from sin, and 
by this he accumulates a store of religious merit which lasts 
till his nciA pilgrimage. It is also the only holiday of the 
village woman, the only release from the drudgery and self- 
repression in which her life is summed up. So they may be 
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and dust, or hustled into a truck on the railway where the 
train creeps slowly to its destination. But this is no hard- 
ship to people whose sense of the v.iluc of time is only 
partially dev<;lopcd. At last when he sees the golden domes 
of 3enares glittering on the horizon or when he plunges into 
the healing water his soul is filled with a belief no less 
steadfast, an enthusiasm quite as exalted as that which draws 
the European pilgrim to the shrine at I-ourdcs, or elevates 
his spirit as he catches the first glimpse of St I'cter's across 
the wide Campa^rna. 

And when thi: bath is over and the circuit of the holy 
places finished, there is the sight of the dawdling crowds of 
happy visitors, and the expenditure of a few pence in glass 
bangles or an enrring, or the haggling over the purchase 
of a new I.ota and a few yards of coarse calico give tiic 
women folk as complete satisfaction as a day's shopping 
docs to the English lady. 

Among the higher cl.isses there are, as we have seen, only 
a few who believe in the form of worship derived from the 
Vedas or from Hinduism prior to its modern revival in the 
FurJinas. The vast majority are divided in the threefold 
cultus of Siva, Vishnu, and the SSktis. It would, however, 
be a mistake to suppose that there -is a distinct line of 
cleavage between these beliefs ; on the contrary they arc 
complements of c.ich other. 

Saivism, as Sir Monier Williams has explained it, is a 
faith based on " the awe felt by iunnan beings in the presence 
of the two mutually complementary forces of disintegration 
and reintegration; while the worship of the personal god 
Vishnu, in hi.s descents upon earth in human form, is nothing 
but the expression of the very natural interest felt by man 
in his own preservation, and in the working of the physical 
forces wlifch resist dissolution." 

The Saivas, then, who by the returns compriseniearly one- 
fifth of the wliole Hindu population, worship Siva, or, as he 
is often called, MahSdeva, " the great god" under the form 
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mass of the people has no meaning except that of a fetish 
which is occupied by and represents the deity. His attri- 
butes liave never been better described than in the powerful 
lines of Sir A. Lya\l — 

" The god of the sensuous fire 
Thnt moulds all Nature in forms divine, 
The symbols of dcnth and of man's dcsiie, 
The spiings of clianyc in the world are mine, 
The organs of birth and the circlet of hones, 
And the light loves cnrvcri on the temple stonw- 

I am the loid of delights and pain, 
Of the pcsl thitt killcth, of fruitful joys : 
I l ulc the cut rents of heart and vein : 
A touch gives passion, a look destroys : 
hi llie heal and cold of my lightest breatli, 
hi the might incarnate of Lust and Death." 

He lias niany foi ms— tliat of the primeval Creator, the 
chief of ascetics, who has won lordship over the gods by the 
rigotir of his austerities, the king of life, the source of the 
vivifying influence of Nature. As Embodying the functions 
of ihc Vedic Rudra, he is lord of death and the active agent 
in dissolutioti ; as Siva, "the auspicious," he coi\structs after 
destruction. He is the clilcf Rrfthman deity, and paramount 
In places like Benai-es, where the Hindu Levitc class arc 
most inHucntlal. 

There is another consideration wiiich commends liis worship 
to the economical peasant. His cultus demands none of the 
sensuous splcndotir of ritual which that of Vishnu requires. 
There is none of the elaborate adornment, dressing, and feed- 
ing of the image which arc practised in the sl\rincs dedicated 
to Vishnu In his forms of Krishna or Rama. A few flowers, 
a little water poured over his fetish, arc all tlmt he needs. 

On the contrary, the Vaishnava cultus, partly from tlie 
opportunities which it offers for magnificent display, partly 
from tlie absence of blood-offerings, which commends it to a 
class deeply innucnccd by the Buddhistic reverence for the 
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is that of the adoration of the godhead in one of his many 
Avatlraa or incarnations— as Rama, the hero of the Ramft- 
yana, with his spouse, Sita, the type of wifely virtue; as 
Narasinha, the man lion who delivered the world from a 
demon Hiranya-kasipu, the persecutor of his pious son Frah- 
ISda, because he faithfully worshipped Vishnu ; as Para- 
svirama, " R&ma with the axe," who freed the BrShmans from 
the arrogant rule of the Ksliatriyas ; as Krishna, who was 
possibly the tribal deity of the confederation of RAjput septs 
in the neighbourhood of Mathura, the chief seat of his 
worship. Krishna is the Hindu form of that veneration of 
youth and manly beauty which is so common in the Iiistovy 
of the world's religions. He and his consort RAdha, with 
the Gopis or cowherd maids, with wliom the deity sported in 
the green woods of the land of Braj, represent Minduism in 
its most sensuous form. 

Tiic recorded worshippers of Vishnu number about three 
and three-quarter millions, among whom the believers in 
Rdma, Krishna, and the deified monkey ManumAn are most 
numerous. 

In quite a different plane is tlie SAkta worship of Devi- 
Durga, the consort of Siva. This worship is based on tliat 
form of the PurSnas known as the Tantras, by which every 
kind of supernatural faculty and mystic craft is associated 
with her. She delights in blood sacrifice, and her shrines, 
which, unlike those of Siva or Vishnu, are not found in the 
main centres of Hinduism or at its most holy places, but 
are hidden away in remote jungles, or associated with the 
mountain worship special to her, reek with the blood of 
victims. Such are those in honour of the Vindhya vAsini 
Devi, the patron goddess of the Vindhyan range at Bind- 
hachal, near Mirzapur, and Devi Patan in the Gonda forests. 
Most of her priests arc not BrAhmans, but drawn from tlie 
lower castes, and it is in this branch of the faith^that Hin- 
duisnn seems to be most largely indebted to the indigenous 
idolatries. 
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which even now is occasionally reported to occur in the 
wilder and more secluded corners of the land, and with the 
foul abominations of what is known as the BSmmargi or 
left-hand worship of the goddess. This is the most loath- 
some side of the popular belief, and so far from showing 
signs of disappearance under the influence of enlightenment, 
it is to Bengali influence that much of its popularity in 
northern India must be attributed. And here the weighty 
words of M. Constant, in his work on Roman Polytheism, 
represent the exact state of the case : ^ "Des rites ind^cens 
peuvcnt fitre pratiques par un peuple rcligicux avec une 
grandc puretd dc cceur. Mais quand I'incr^dulit^ atteint 
ces peuples, ces rites sont pour lui la cause et la pr6tcxte 
de la plus r^voltante corruption." 

We can thus in a manner trace the evolution of the popular 
faith through all its successive stages. Wc begin with the 
sacred grove of the Drdvidians, the trees of which arc reserved 
as an abode for the wood spirits dispossessed as the jungle 
is cut down. Next comes tlie cult of the sacred tree — the 
banyan, the ptpal, and other varieties of the fig tribe. This 
tree shrine is next supplemented by a pile of stones laid at 
the base of the tree, which become the abode of the vague 
collection of the village guardian deities. In a further stage 
this is replaced by a mud platform, on which the deity some- 
times sits and receives the offerings of his worsliippers. Here 
the platform replaces the stone pile, but the thatch is erected 
under or close to the sacred tree. A higher .stage is marked 
by the village shrine of the Plains — a small masonry building 
with a platform. When a Lingam is placed on this platform, 
it becomes a shrine of MahAdeva or Siva, or another rude 
stone represents Devi. The final point is attained when the 
.stone is carved into an image, dressed in elaborate robes, and 
laid to rest according to a sensuous ritual, as in the cult of 
Krishna «r RSlma. 

This prepares us to understand how all religion in India, 
so far from being in a condition of stable permanence, is ever 
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follows much the same course in the east as in the west- In 
Europe the revival of letters and the study of ancient systems 
of philosophy stimulated enquiry into the validity of theo- 
logical conclusions, which had been hitherto accepted without 
question. So, in India, the upheaval of society, resulting^ from 
iVIusalman invasions and contact with foreign races, brought 
home to the higher minds of Hinduism that the foundations 
of their faith were laid on too narrow a basis ; and that its 
only chance of permanence lay in widening its limits, in 
giving a hope of salvation to the outcasts hitherto beyond 
its limits, in checking the predominance of sacerdotalism and 
purifying its ritual. 

This was specially shown in t!ie growth of sects, wliich 
opened their doors to men of all castes, except the most 
defiled. Of these we have prominent examples in the 
liishnois and Kablrpanthis. Kablr was a weaver by caste, 
and, as Mr Maclagan notes, the connection between wefivlnjr 
and religion in northern India is as interesting as tliat of 
cobbling and irreligion in England, With Vaishnavism the 
reform took a course analogous to the spread of evangeliciil 
theology in the West, which recognises as its main tenet the 
theory of salvation by faith. But in India this belief had a 
tendency to develop on sensuous lines. This is most clearly 
shown in the case of tlie modern Vailabhacharyas, who preach 
spiritual union with the lord Krishna, with the implication 
that life and body, soul and substance, wife and children 
must be dedicated to his service. Thus, the leaders of this 
sect have become the Epicureans of the Eastern world, and 
claim the most absolute control over their female votaries, 
with the natural result that serious scandals have occurred. 

It may be true that in the official creeds of many of these 
sectaries there is nothing objectionable ; that, on the contrary, 
they encourage charity and purity, kindliness and simplicity 
of life ; but the basis of the belief is sensuous, and in the 
hands of disciples, imperfectly acquainted with the inner 
mysteries of the cult, it tends to develop in the sensuous 
direction. 
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have, among the upper classes, partially given way to this 
neo-Brflhrnanism ; among the lower classes, and especially 
the jungle tribes, the old rcHyion still flourishes. While 
these people have assumed the title of Hindus, many of them 
accept the mediation of Rrahmans, some have reached the 
stage when cow-killing is regarded as a sin, they still retain 
much of their primitive beliefs, But a rapid proselytism of 
these forest races is now in progress, and in a generation or 
tvvo there will remain little to distinguish them from the 
menial village population ofthe more highly-cultivated tracts. 
\Vc can sec before, our own eyes the method In which this 
conversion is being effected. There is nothing startling- or 
sudden about it, no persecution of the old faith, no immediate 
displacement of it by the new form of belief. The revolution 
is more in the social than in the religious direction. The 
hillman, as he rises in the world, is told by the Brahman or 
ascetic, who occasionally visits his hamlet, that it is not con- 
sistent with his respectability that he should rely solely on 
the Baiga or devil-priest when he is in trouble ; he ought 
rather, if he values his position, to appoint a decent orthodox 
chaplain, who will give him no trouble, will not be un- 
pleasantly inquisitive about his domestic worship, and will 
be quite satisfied if he be allowed to start the cultus of the 
highey gods side by side with those of lower rank. 

It is an essential part of this theory that if you keep a 
domestic chaplain, you need not take any furtiicr trouble ; 
it is quite sufficient to ensure the prosperity of your liousc- 
hold and to satisfy the demands of public opinion if you 
have the prayers said for you and the offerings made by a 
qualified officiant. So, the old village shrine, witli its mossy 
stones, which shelter Mother Earth or the Snake gods or 
some deified ancestor of the hamlet, is not disestablished. 
I-Iere the Haiga, as he always did, continues to offer a goat 
or fowl when cholera or drought menace the prosperity ofthe 
community; here the women bring their simple offerings 
after a baby is born or when small-pox prevails. The hou.se- 


to the women folk and the menial classes oi tnc cuuiniuniLy, 
about whose religious welfare the Brahman priest displays 
no concern ; and even the Raiga himself blossoms out into 
an orthodox mystery man and becomes the Hindu Ojha or 
wizard ; but he clings to the old paths, and takes with him 
his famih'ar methods of repelling evil spirits and restraining 
dangerous ghosts. 

A remarkable instance of the receptivity of the popular 
faith is shown in the worship by Hindus of Mulmmmadan 
Saints and Martyrs, a form of religion which has, of course, 
sprung up in quite historical times. . It also shows the curious 
feeling of resignation in the native mind. These men were 
heroes of the early MusalmSn inroads; they slaughtered 
Brahmnns and desecrated shrines ; but that this was per- 
mitted by the gods shows that these persecutors of the faith 
were semi-divine. The leader of the quintette of these Saints 
is Ghftzi Miyan, who, if he be really historical, lived in tlie 
early part of the eleventh century. If we could realise 
Englishmen now-a-days worshipping Taillcfer, the minstrel, 
and Odo of Rayeux, with Woden, Thor, and King Arthur 
thrown in, we may partially understand the matter. Only 
here there was no such fusion between the races as made 
Normans and English one nation in a century or so. The 
worship of these and other deified Muliammadan Saints 
constitutes the faith of nearly two and a half millions of. 
Hindus. 

These are followed by a very miscellaneous crowd. Wc 
have, to begin with, a small congregation, who worship various 
caste, tribal or ancestral godlings, one of the chief of whom 
is Nathu KahAr, the patron of the litter-bearers, who is re- 
vered because he is said to have been sacrificed *by some 
tyrant of the olden days under the foundations of a fort which 
he was building. Next comes a collection of deified ghosts, 
demons, forest or village godlings, and deities of sacred rivers 
and holy places. These worshippers of godlings of disease 
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less than seven millions, or nearly one-sixth of the whole 
population. 

But the mode which was employed to elicit tlio details of 
religious belief at the last census, the only possible method, 
tends to lower the numbers of the votaries of animistic beliefs 
in their varied forms. There is a natural tendency, when a 
man is asked what god lie worships, to name some respect- 
able deity of the recognised pantheon, in preference to some 
hedge godling whose worship stamps the believer as a person 
of mean social position. Hence, if wc find nearly a sixth of 
the people admitting that they practise this foim of belief, 
we may be quite certain that those who follow it arc more 
numerous. This at once disposes of the too commonly re- 
ceived fallacy, that the great mass of the population worships 
the orthodox gods, and, as a matter of fact, these old gods of 
the Nature type have passed almost completely out of the 
minds of the people. 

JBrahma, for instance, owns only 21,000 believers. Indra. 
who once ruled the sky and gave the kindly rains, is now-a- 
days only a pctly rot fniii^mK. who has a heaven of his own, 
where he spends his time listening to the song.<i and watching 
the dances of the fairies who form his court. Vanmn, tiie 
great god of the firmament, is only a minor local godling, 
who is invoked in seasons of drought. Tlic worship of 
Visimu, Siva, the female energies, and Animism in their 
myriad forms, now maUe up \\\c faitU of the vast bulk of the 
people. 

Before leaving modern Hinduism, a few words may be 
said about the mendicant or ascetic classes, commonly 
grouped together imder the MusalmAn name Faktr, or 
beggar, who number nearly 2,000,000, or about one-twentieth 
of the population This body comprises a most hetero- 
geneous mass of people. There are, first, the religious orders 
pure and simple, many of whom arc of the highest respect- 
ability, live the lives of celibates in monasteries, and though 
few of them arc learned Sanskrit scholars, many liave devoted 
their lives to the study of theology. Out of this class is 
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drawn the Guru, or religious guide, whose functions must , be 
carefully distinguished from those of the Purohit, or family 
priest. While the latter is always a BrShman, and presides 
over the domestic ceremonies of his clients, lie seldom sup- 
plies that religious guidance which is the task of the Guru. 
By the Guru the Hindu, if inclined to a pious life, is initiated 
into one or other of the great religious systems— as a Vaish- 
nava, Saiva, or Sakta. To h'ls Guru he resorts for advice 
and synipathy in the graver crises of life. The influence of 
these Gurus is almost wholly for good ; it is exerted in the 
cause of tcinperance and morality; it is the one tendency 
working in the direction of holiness which raises the Hindu 
above the dead level of indifferentism or degradation of 
thought and action which the low standard of polytheism 
pernn'ts, if it does not encourage. 

On the other hand, asceticism always has a tendency lo 
degrade the saint into the mountebank, and many of these 
wandering ascetics are little more than lusty beggars who 
traverse the country, extorting alms from the peasantry and 
trading on their ignorant credulity, acting as cxorcisors or 
charmers of disease, often leading about a deformed cow in 
whose name they demand charity. The morality of many 
of them is of the lowest type, and some hardly make a 
pretence of exercising any religious function whatever. 
Some act as priests in village shrines, and those who form 
a recognised part of the village communal body arc much 
more respected than their dissolute, rapacious, nomadic 
brethren. Our knowledge of the beliefs of the ascetic orders 
is as yet far from complete According to the statistics, only 
about one in fifty out of 2,000,000 follows the Saiva cultus ; 
the great mass of them are Vaishnavas. 

Among the greater classes there is an immense number 
of minor sub-divisions, distinguished either by son;e minute 
differences of ritual, or by their special veneration for the 
god in one of his myriad forms. Among the Saivas, the 
distinction seems to lie more in matters of outward observ- 
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at least among the modem reformers, is salvation by faith 
and the recognition of a single benevolent Providence. Here 
the line of cleavage is found rather in the special worship of 
one form of the godhead — as Krishna, RAmachandra, and so 
on, or of the female manifestation as RAdlia or Sita. Many 
sects again follow the guidance of the teachers from whom 
they take their name; and the democratic influence is shown 
by the fact that some of these leaders were drawn from the 
inferior castes — Kabir, tiic teacher of the Kabirpanthis, was 
a weaver; Sena was a barber; Nftmdco, a cottoii-piintcr ; 
Nabhaji, a Dom. 

The reformation in Hindu belief, which was accomplished 
under the guidance of these teachers, took place when the 
Hindu world Arst came under foreign influence — the result 
of the movement of the Musalm«1ns into the Peninsula. It 
may fairly be compared witli the great religious reformation 
which took place almost simultaneously in the Western 
world, liut the analogy is far from complete. The Indian 
religious reformers were in no sense militant theologians like 
Luther ; ihcy were neither enthusiasts nor fanatics, but, as 
a rule, quiet devotees, with no mission to overturn existing 
religious institutions, no desire to free the Church from 
superstitious accretions and re-establish the purer faith of an 
earlier age. They studiously avoided all idea of resisting 
the established political government; their followers were 
merely pupils, and not bound together by any rigid organisa- 
tion. When the Saint died he seldom left a successor to 
carry on his work. 

Of these sects, that which includes the largest number of 
followers is the Hftmanandi, which takes its name from the 
teacher Uftmauand. They venerate RAma and his consort 
Sita, reject the bondage of ceremonial observances .ind caste 
.so far thaf many of the heads of the minor sections are drawn 
from the class of menials. Their leader RAmanand flourished 
at the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and their gospel is tlic vernacular translation of the 
epic of the RAmAyana by the poet Tulasi DSs. This is 
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really the Rible of the Hindus of northern India, and to its 
poetical beauty and freedom from licentiousness they owe 
their moral superiority over the more sensuous devotees of 
RSdha and Krishna, not to speak of the Sakta worship of 
Devi. 

Next in numerical influence arc the NSnakshShis, tJie Sikh 
order founded by Nflnak, who was born in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century, a few years before Martin Luther. Hy 
that time the Panjab, the birthplace of the teacher, had come 
completely under the iMusalm^n government, and the influence 
of Islam over the teaching' of Nanak was momentous. His 
aim was to free the Vaishnavism of northern India from the 
incubus of easte superstition and idolatry. Dut a reform 
which had as its object the reconciliation of Hinduism with 
IsiSm resulted in exciting the most bitter animosity between 
the two religions. By the time of the fourth Guru, Rftm Dfts, 
the movement assumed so much political importance and was 
considered so dangerous to t!ie ruling power that Aurangzcb 
was roused to attempt to extirpate it by persecution, and thus 
created that undying animosity of the Sikhs towards Muham- 
niadanism which was one of the main causes of tlie downfall 
of the Empire. 

The last of the more important Vaishnava sects is that of 
the RflSdSsis, who take their name from their teacher Rflfi 
Dfls, who was a tanner. This sect has a large number of 
adherents among the ChamSrs or curriers of Upper India. 
It is an interesting example of the reformed Vaishnavism, 
extending to the despised menial races. They follow the 
theistic form of belief venerating one omnipotent all-seeing 
god to wliom alone worship is due. 

It is then of little practical use to speculate on the increase 
or decrease of Hinduism because it is made up of such diverse 
elements. The creed, for instance, of the reformed Vaishnava 
sects, which inculcate the belief in a single Pro'^idence, a 
respect for animal life, and an utter abhorrence of blood 
sacrifice, has little or nothing in common with the SSkta 
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but, except the fairly general reverence for the cow, there is 
no h'nk of connection. Hinduism may on paper, by the 
inclusion of the animistic beliefs, show an ovenvhelming 
superiority : but it is in no sense a creed like those of Europe, 
which have a permanent constitution. It possesses no 
functionary like a Pope who can prescribe a rule of faith and 
thunder forth his anathemas over the Christian world. It has 
no Bishops, no centre of union like Rome or Canterbury. It 
holds no Convocation and has never dreamed of convening a 
General Council. Nor is it at ail likely that any powerful 
teacher will ever arise to reconcile differences of faith and 
ritual, to sweep away abuses and superstition and form a 
Church with a well-defined creed and social or political aims. 
On the contrary, the tendency seems to be rather towards the 
multiplication of minor sects distinguished each from the 
other by some quite trivial distinction which 'the uninitiated 
outsider finds it very difficult to understand. 

Looked at from the outside, it presents the character of a 
mass of discordant sects ; not animated by any desire for 
propngandism or missionary effort within its own body ; quite 
satisfied to permit each form of belief to develop on its own 
lines, and absolutely free from any tendency of fanaticism 
towards nonconformists. It is true that it acti^ily converts 
the heathen, bringing them within the pale of Brfthmanism 
by inducing them to accept the ministrations of a Levite. 
lJut here the effort stop.^ and the convert is free to follow his 
ancestral beliefs without any interference from his new priest. 
Nor is this missionary effort regularly organised in any sense 
of the word. There is no Missionary Society which collects 
contributions from the orthodox and supports a staff of 
tcacliers. This work it leaves to the solitary wandering 
ascetic who wins converts to the faith not so much by any 
actual preaching as by enforcing the social advantages which 
result froirf acceptance of his message. 

But though Hinduism shows no particular missionary 
energy it has great powers of self-defence. It is most 
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resist any assault from without. An institution which has 
weathered such storms as the rise of Buddhism and the early 
Musalmftn raids must be treated with respect. And this 
power of resistance has been greatly aided by the changed 
condition of things since the British occupation. Wc have 
preached, and what is more practised, toleration, and we have 
ever protected its priests and temples from outrage. The rise 
of this feeling of safety and the spread of education has made 
Hinduism not a faith siirinking in a corner and happy if it 
can escape violence, but a body of worshippers which knows 
its rights and i.s determined to assert them. But like a fussy 
old lady, it thinks that it must always be doing .something to 
make its presence felt and to show everybody that it can hold 
its own in the face of this new learning and this ridiculous 
new civilisation: as if indeed the old faith in which their 
fathers lived and nourished was not good enough for them. 
So any interference with a petty shrine will set a whole city 
like Benares or Mathura in a blaze, when all sects and creeds 
are swept along in a fervour of fanaticism which shrinks from 
no .sacrifice, not even of life itself, and turns for the moment 
the calm reflective pietist into a desperate bigot. But it is 
only for a time that this semblance of union prevails. It 
needs the war cry of religious enthusiasm to rouse it to action. 
As to combining for any general object — to build a common 
temple, to relieve the sick and needy, to train the orphan — 
such union is never dreamed of. 

In direct contrast to this is the militant faith of IslAm, 
which for nine centuries has been more or less in contact and 
in conflict with Hinduism. At the present time it counts 
nearly six and a half millions of believers, or rather less than 
14 per cent, of the whole population — a little less tiian that 
of Egypt, a little more than that of Belgium. 

The history of Islam in India has yet to be written, and 
when it is written it will be one of the most '"interesting 
chapters in the religious annals of the world. It appeared, 
as we have seen, the faith of a bodv of savace marauders and 
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rapine and destruction in their train. What we know of the 
history of the lime between the first MusalmSn invasion and 
the final establishment of u fairly settled foreign government 
in the country is mainly derived from Muhammadan sources. 
It is a strange sign of the lack of solidarity and patriotic 
feeling among Hindus, that they never seem to have troubled 
themselves to place on record their view of one of the most 
terrible disasters whicli ever overtook a people and their 
national faith. There is enough to show that the conquest 
was not completed witliout desperate conflict, and that in 
parts of the countiy, as for instance in Rohllkhand, the 
resistance was little short of heroic. 

Next followed the earlier Mughal rule, in which the wise, 
conciliatory policy of Akbar was in general maintained by 
his successors for about a century, till the accession of 
Aurangzeb initiated tiie regime of iconoclasm and persecution 
of tiic Hindus. During this period, and particularly in the 
western part of the Province, the influence of the ruling 
power and of the Imperial Court at Delhi and Agra was 
exercised in favour of the State religion and largely promoted 
conversion : while the same effect resulted from the powerful 
outposts or colonies established in Oudh and along the 
Gangctic valley. It is true that the earlier Mughals raised 
many Hindus to posts of trust and emolument: but at the 
same time all the witchery of social impulses must have been 
exerted in opposition to the indigenous religion. It was at a 
later date that these influences were aided by the sword of 
persecution. The main force in favour of Hinduism must 
have been the Imperial Zanftna, which was filled with Hindu 
ladies and, as wc have shown, the successors of Akbar were 
largely of Hindu blood. And yet the love of Kaula Devi, 
the wife of Alfi-ud-dtn Khilji, was unable to restrain the cruel 
tyranny of her husband. 

In mo3crn times the tendency to a rapid increase of 
Musalmflns as compared with Hindus has continued: in 
tliia t\\jn f^pr(»nn\al enumerations 
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The causes of this are various. In the first place, Islam 
in India has to a large extent shed off those n\ilitant, Puritan 
principles which now survive only among the sect known as 
the Wabhabi, or Ahl-i hadis, who are purists and reject as 
idolatrous accretions on the original faith tlic worship of 
Saints and their tombs, call ordinary MusalmAns Mushrik, 
or those who associate another with God, and condemn the 
smoking of tobacco and the use of rosaries. ls\km has thus 
become much more tolerant of Hindu beliefs than it was under 
wild raiders like Shihab-ud-d?n or the iconoclastic Aurangzcb. 
This was due no doubt in part to its downfall as an Imperial 
power, butpartly to its lack of organisation. Like Hinduism, 
Islflm in India has never established a Church or a Synod ; 
it has no well defined religious centre, and tlic small isolated 
colonics which it founded gradually fell under the inflncnco 
of their environment in the midst of a numerically superior 
infidel population. As a missionary religion working amid 
the lower Indigenous races, it was in active competition with 
the reformed Vaishnavism which adopted the most con- 
ciliatory methods, and spared no pains to make the burden 
of belief fall lightly on its converts. 

Yet Islam in India has undoubtedly its strong points. Its 
creed is definite and wcU-asccrtained ; it encourages a lively 
faith in and resignation to one great controlling Power, which 
though not by any means a Fatherly Trovidcncc, is in direct 
contrast to the jungle of deities in whom a Hindu believes. 
In the words "God is great" it shows itself in its highest 
form — the absolute submission to one Heavenly Master. No 
cloud of scepticism even temporarily overshadows its placid 
surface: and yet in tolerating the reverence for Martyrs and 
Saints, in recognising that a divine breath rises from their 
graves and relics it provides for the aspirations of votaries 
raised in an animistic atmosphere. 

The current explanation of MusalmSn progress" is that it 
is mainly due to the attraction which the freedom from the 
bondage of caste offers to converts : to thf? nrrentanrr- hv 
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madan families. To tliesc may be added the democratic 
character of MusalmAn society which makes the householder 
the priest, and discourages the dominance of the official 
Levitc. In some places, as in western 13engal, much of its 
progress is due to the active prcaclung of the ubiquitous Pir 
and MuIIa. but, as has been shown by Mr O'Donnell in 
Bengal, the growth of IslSm is due perhaps more to physical 
tiian doctrinal forces. The MusalmSn, an eater of meat, is 
naturally of more vigorous constitution than the vegetarian 
Hindu; his acceptance of widow marriage makes the race 
more fertile; he and his wife more usually marry at a mature 
age, and there arc fewer senile husbands and child wives. 
Polygamy is more common, and lie more often takes a widow 
as his second wife, who acts as a convenient, unpaid house- 
hold drudge and bears children to her master. At present in 
northern India there seems to be little active proselytism; 
had this been common the tension between the creeds in 
recent years on the subject of cow-killing would certainly 
have brought it to notice. The statistical facts collected at 
the last census bear out these conclusions. In lo.ocx) of the 
population, MusalmAns have 1726 women of the child-bearing 
age as compared with 1708 Hindus; Musalm^ns have 2708 
children under ten years of age to 2677 Hindus; there are 
among 10,000 MusalmSns, 1294 persons over fifty as com- 
pared with 1207 Hindus. These differences, though not 
large, all act in the direction of promoting greater fertility 
among tlie followers of the Prophet. 

While the distribution of Hindus through the Province is 
fairly uniform, the proportions of MusalmAns vary largely. 
This might have been anticipated from the conditions under 
which their settlements were established, and from the cir- 
cumstances of their environment. In the northern hill tract 
Hinduism^ is preponderant, and as much as 99 per cent, of 
the people follow that faith. The next most important seats 
of Hinduism are backward Bundelkhand, and the ccntr.il and 
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the vicinity of Delhi promoted conversion, and in Rohil- 
khand and northern Oudh, where their settlemcuts were 
largely founded in newly cleared country occupied by less 
stubborn septs of Rajputs than those along the lower Ganges 
valley. 

It is only in the larger towns, like Agra, Aligarh, BareiUy, 
or Lucknow that Musalm.lns of the older type arc largely 
found. For more than half a century after the British occu- 
pation, the Muhammadans lagt(ed behind in the educational 
race. They were less pliant in accepting the new order of 
things— Ihey preferred to busy themselves among the dry 
bones of theology and antiquated science to the exclusion of 
western learning. The result was that, in the con:ipcliLion 
for public L-mpioyment, they were for a time outpaced by the 
more .subtle and adaptative Hindu. In recent years this 
reproach has been to some degree removed by the efforts of 
some energetic teachers, notably by Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, who, in the Anglo-Muhammadan College at Aligarh, 
has won a considerable measure of success in introducing 
education of the English University type among his co- 
religionists. Ttie result of these measures Is now shown by 
the fact that MusalmSns arc rather better educated than 
Hindus. Among 10,000 males, 8049 are illiterate against 
8103 Hindus; 13 know English as compared with 8. The 
figures show the vast room which remains for improvement ; 
but the increase of education among Musalmins is notable 
and satisfactory. 

In the higher grades of the public .service Musalmftns 
enjoy a well-marked superiority. Their nutritious and varied 
diet makes them more vigorous and active than the Hindu, 
and their traditions of Empire promote the power of ruling 
men. Among deputy collectors or native magistrates the 
last returns show 94 MusalmSns to 116 Hindus: 8 out of 
22 of the chief civil judges are MusalmSns — in both cases 
their numbers much exceed their numerical proportions. 

The record of j\'Iusalm3n sects cannot fail to be inaccurate. 
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sons, and to abstain from the use of pork ; but he retains 
his old fetishes and animistic beliefs. Even if he occasionally 
attends a mosque, he still clings to the worship of Devi or 
some village godting. His marriage ceremonies are per- 
formed not by the Kkz'i, the orthodox officiant, but by some 
Dafftli hedge priest, and he takes his omens from a RrShman 
astrologer. If he be a RAjput he keeps his Hindu name, 
simply rcplacinfj his title Sinh by KhAn ; he shaves his 
beard, which the real Musalmfln preserves; he keeps the 
Hindu top-knot, and bathes and cooks in the old fashion. 
The lower caste convert calls himself Shaikh, though he has 
no more kinship with the nomad of the Arabian desert than 
the nouvenn richc of our time has with the followers of the 
Conqueror, in spite of the pedigree which an accomdating 
herald provides for him. 

The two important sects of Islflm arc the Sunni and the 
Shiah. The former are in great numerical preponderance — 
about thirty Sunni to one Shiah, the latter found as an 
important body only in Lucknow, where they flourished 
under the protection of the Court of Oudh. The difference 
between the two sects is vital, as great as that which divides 
the Eastern from the Western Church. The Sunni, or 
traditionalist, differs from the Shiah as to what tradition 
is to be accepted. The latter lay stress on the knowledge 
of the true ImSm, a point which tlie Sunni considers un- 
important, and follow AH, the husband of Ffltima, the 
daughter of the Prophet, Hence they reject as impostors 
the first three Sunni Im^ms— Abfl Bakr, Umar, and Usm^n, 
and detest the memory of the Ummeyid Khalifas who 
usurped the lordship of the faith, and in particular that of 
Yazld, who slew the martyrs Hasan and Husain. 

In memory of these holy men they observe the feast of 
the Muharram as a season of mourning and humiliation, and 
carry in p'rocession TAzias, or paper and tinsel repre.sentations 
of their tombs, a ritual which orthodox Sunnis abhor, though 


of mourners, who scream out their lamentations and beat 
their breasts till the blood flows, or they sink fainting in 
an ecstasy of sorrow. One of the most difficult duties of the 
Indian Magistrate is to regulate these processions and decide 
the precedence of its members. The air rings with the cries 
of these ardent fanatics, and their zeal often urges them to 
violence directed against Hindus or rival sectaries. Rut the 
English Gallio is no judge of such matters, and his anxieties 
do not end until he has steered without conflict or disturb- 
ance the howling crowd of devotees through the stifling city 
lanes into the open fields beyond, where the mimic sepulchres 
of the martyrs arc supposed to be flung into a tank or buried. 
But the more canny worshipper, when his short-lived frenzy 
is spent, brings his Tfizia quietly home to grace next year's 
celebration. 

Such are the prominent features of religious life in 
northern India, and no land on the surface of the earth 
presents a more interesting field of observation or more 
startling diversities of belief. In a single morning the 
student of the popular faiths may watch them in nearly all 
their chief stages. He can observe it, first, in the Animistic 
or fetish phaise— the worshipper bowing before the stone 
which enshrines the deity ; the respect for tlie sacred 
bathing places ; the women bowing reverently to the ptpnl 
tree ; the holy cow which nibbles unrestrained at the corn- 
seller's stall ; the monkeys gambolling over the temple carv- 
ings. He will sec the Sanny^si dreaming away life under 
the thraldom of intoxicants ; the BrAhman poring over the 
Sh&stras; the MuUa counting his beads, as he drones out a 
passage of the KorSn ; the white-robed worshippers kneeling 
reverently in the courtyard of the mosque, as they face in the 
direction of Mecca; the pious Hindu saluting the Sun as he 
starts for his day's labour; the Christian missionary preach- 
ing the Gospel to a listless crowd of spectators. 

Everywhere he will observe a fervour of belief, an intensity 
of conviction in the power of the Unseen God to rule the 
destinies of humanity, which is in startling contrast to the 
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calm indi/fcrentism of the religious world of the West. The 
prevailing note is that of cxticme formalism, a confidence in 
the minutise of ritual, in the intercessory influence of the 
priesthood. And with all this there is an intense belief in 
the malevolent power of the demon, the ghost, and tlje witch, 
which can only be checked by the incantations of the sorcerer 
and of the exorcisor. 

We now pass on to a brief sketch of the social condition of 
the people. 

To begin with the ZamindSr or better-class yeoman : the 
house of such a man in the western districts is generally an 
oblong structure, the walls formed either of small bricks laid 
in mud, or of masses of indurated clay, which are piled in 
layers one nbovc the other and allowed to harden in the sun. 
The roof of the living and store room is supported by cross- 
befims, over which is placed a covering of brushwood, and 
this is surn:iounted by a thick layer of tenacious clay laid in 
a moist stale, pounded down and consoh'dated by rammmg. 
Such a roof, if properly constructed, affords a good protection 
from the heat of the sun, and though it often cracks from 
heat and leaks in the autumn rains, answers fairly well for 
people who spend most of their time in the open air. Access 
to the interior is usually through a sort of portico, which is 
often used as a cart-house or cattle-shed. Inside is a court- 
yard in which the family live, and in which produce or agri- 
cultural implements arc stored. If the owner be u Musalman 
or high-caste Hindu, there is often an inner courtyard, which 
is reserved for the women. In the outer part the males of 
tiie family live, guests are entertained, and the unmarried 
youths sleep. 

Voit will find the owner resting, smoking on a wooden 
platform, where he sees visitors, carries on his business, and 
dispenses a rude hospitality; and the unexpected visitor will 
catch, pcfliaps, on his arrival, a glimpse of a bright-coloured 
petticoat or mantle, and hear the tinkle of a bangle, or the 
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lower class household the women will be foiiml hard at work 
in the courtyard, [^rindiiif; barley, luiskhifj rice, cookiiifi^, spin- 
ning, and chattering all the time to each other. 

Further to the cast, where there is less danpcr of damage 
from hail, the roof of the principal rooms is usually made of 
tiles, which fidinit a much freer passage of air, and render the 
dwciliiifj rooms much less Htuffy than in ihc western districts. 
To thc^;c the chief danger is from the uhiciiiiuui.s, nn'schicvous 
monkeys, who .scanijicr in every direction ; and thoujjh Ihcy 
are an emphatic nuisance, arc protected l)y a most ciTicicnt 
sanction. It is only by spreading a layer of thorns over the 
tiles or thatch that they can be prcvenleil from boundinpf 
over the roof nnd gropin^j for the {;rain which has lieen 
dropped by the ever-present, vigilant, restless crow. 

The prevailing atmosphere, especially in one of the western 
houses, is one of stuffy frowsines.s. Here masses of foul bed- 
ding are stored, the air is full of acrid smolco Hdin the fire of 
coW'dung fuel, the cattle are stabled clo.se at hand, lillcr is 
scarce, dry earth conservancy unltnowti; the result is that 
the uubsoil becomes saturated with fillli, and the contempt 
for sanitary precautions shows Itself in i\ fo\il drain for the 
removal of the kitchen refuse, often in diuigcrons proximity 
to the well from which the water supply of the family is 
drawn. The native Ims a rooted objection lo the deslrnction 
of rubbish ; this and the refuse of his house are storeil nil 
round his dwcHing-roorns ; it is only tlie house a.shes and 
sweepings which arc periodically carried off to the nn'dden, 
and thence conveyed to the fields. It is only because tlic 
iiabit of living al fresco is so comjuon, and the weaker svib- 
jccts arc swept off by epidemic disease at an early age, that 
the.se conditions do not more prejudicially affect the general 
health of the people. 

The iiouse of the smaller cultivator or artisan is of a sinii>Ier 
typo. I-Icvo the walls arc of clay anil the roof of iha'cch, which 
leaks freely in the rains, and wlien the fierce summer liot 
wind blows, a fire once started in such a village .sin eads with 
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rains the water beats against the fragile walls and the whole 
structure collapses, often crushing the u-eak or infirm in the 
ruin, The wooden seat of the belter class yeonnan is here 
usually replaced by a mud platform beside the outer door, on 
which the master sits in his leisure hour and receives his 
visitors. 

It is only in houses of the better class that there is a court- 
yard ; the ordinary dwelling is a single sleeping hut, and 
outside the hut the housewife does her cooking, perhaps under 
i\ sinallcr thatch, near which tiie oxen stand, and the cow, 
buflfalo, or goat is tethered and milked. 

Towards the hilly tract as in parts of Agra, the hut has its 
walls often built of stones piled one over the other without 
mortar. In iMirzapur and Bundelkhand again, where the soil 
iias too little tenacity to admit of the erection of mud walls, 
the sides of the dwellings arc built of wattle and dab, in the 
shape of hurdles made of bamboos and brushwood smeared 
with clay or cow-dung, and instead of being crowded within 
a narrow site, they arc scattered about, each in the corner of 
tlie owner's field, and the roofs covered with a thick growth 
of melons or pumpkins, each a little bower of greenery, 
present froni a distance a pretty enough picture. The 
dispersion of the huts constituting the village has the 
additional advantage of promoting cleanliness, reducing the 
danger of fire> and distributing the labour and manure over a 
larger area. 

On the whole, the dwelling of the poorer tenant or artisan 
is cleaner and less exposed to insanitary conditions than that 
of his richer neighbour. The floor and outer cooking-place 
arc carefully plastered; the cattle are less disagreeably 
prominent, and the unsubstantial materials of which the hut 
consists allow better ventilation. 

In the Plains the best dwelling in the village is that of 
the Muhft^an or money-lender. It is usually built of brick, 
periodically whitewashed, with an outer verandah in which 
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Here is a box for his bonds and stamped papers, which he is 
careful to keep, of various dates in case he has occasion to 
fabricate a mortgage document. Much of his time is fipcnt 
in drawing up two sets of accounts, one for his private infor- 
mation, the other for the inspection of the Collector at the 
next revision of the Income Tax assessment. 

The prevailing tone of all the domestic arrangements is 
squalid in the extreme. The small peasant's furniture consists 
of a few foul rickety cot.ssome brass cooking utensils, a store 
of red earthen pottery, a .stool or two for thti children, a box 
for clothes or other petty valuables, a mud granary in which 
the grain supply of the household is stored. In the house of 
the yeoman or small proprietor the only obvious difference is 
that brass pots arc in greater abundance and the women folk 
own more heavy silver jewelry, in which, in default of banks 
of deposit, the surplus income is invested. If the owner has 
a few <;paie rupees he piles them in an e.uthcn cup and hides 
them in a hole of the mud wall or under the place where he 
does his cooking. The village banker does the same ii.s far 
as he can, for he is in constant dread of thieves who cut away 
his mud walls with a chisel during the moonless nights and 
clear off all his moveables. 

In the house itself the carpentry and masonry are o( the 
very rudest kind. The use of the arch is uncomn\on, and the 
lintels consist of weak, unseasoned wood which collapse under 
the weight of the superstructure and in a short time bring the 
whole building to ruin. Glass windows, except in the towns, 
are practically unknown ; tliere is nothing in the shape of 
artistic furniture or articles of elegance and beauty such as 
the Japanese provide with such unerring taste. U is only in 
the larger towns, and particularly those like Agra, Mathura, 
or Mirzapur, which are close to eood ouarrles thit- th. fino 


. . Rood quarries, that the fine 

stone-carved decorated arches, balconies, or porticoes arc to 
be seen. In the village house there i, no such thing as art 
decoration or painting, except perhaps a rude lithograph of 
one of the gods hung in the room in which worship is done, 
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or a coarse caricature of the guardian deity, or of a European 
soldier with mv\skct and cocUed hat which scares evil spirits 
from the household. 

Another striking point is the utter absence of inventiveness 
as applied to domestic or industrial life. The plough and 
other agricultural implements are of tiie traditional form 
wJiicli have been used for a thousand or ten thousand years. 
Laboin'-saviiig tools and appliances arc useless to a people 
where labour is a drug. The shape of the spinning-wheel, 
the flour mill, tlie curry pounder, the loom, the tools of the 
blacksmith or carpenter never changes. It is only when the 
craftsman is trained under European influence that he adopts 
the improved methods. 

So, there is no periodical change of fashion in dress. The 
woman's skirt, mantle or bodice never vary in form, and the 
lady of the West, with her inventiveness in the way of 
millinery, is quite beyond the ken of the Oriental woman. 
All that contact with western civilisation has given them is 
a greater variety of material, a wider and brighter range of 
colour. The men wear the turban, loin cloth, and jacket of 
coarse cotton cloth, which we know from the moniiincnts has 
been unchanged for nearly twenty centuries. So, in the 
poorer houscliold the variety of food is very limited, and the 
people never seem to crave a change of dishes or seasoning. 
A little pepper and turmeric, a few common spices, exhaust 
the list of relishes. In a wealthier family the range of 
delicacies, in the form of curries and sweetmeats, is much 
greater. In the nutritiousncss and variety of his food the 
Musalmfln has a great advantage over the Hindu, particularly 
on a journey, when the latter must confine himself to parched 
grain, greasy sweets or cakes. 

The chief signs of change in rural life arc the general use 
of lucifcr matches and umbrellas, the substitution of kcrosine 
for vcgctiMc oils. In urban life, of course, things are diflcr- 
ent, and watches and cutlery, petty trumpery of all kinds, 
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Life is largely spent in the open air, and there is none of the 
isolation of the family which is the predominant feature of 
Western civilisation of the higher type. Hence tlicrc is an 
utter lack of seclusion, except for the women of the liighcr 
classes, and even among- them isolation from the outer world 
is much less stringent than is commonly supposed. Even 
behind the gloomy enclosure of the ZanSna the wife and 
mother crave for gossip, and little that goes on outside escapes 
their vigilant ears. In the general management of the house- 
hold they exercise wide influence and control. Tliis is more 
marked in the family of the peasant, where the wife is a true 
helpmate, works side by side with her husband in the fields, 
or toils all day long cooking, spinm'ng, or tending the cattle. 

But, living in a narrow ill-fenced hou.se, with no provision 
for the segregation of the sexes, or for the requirements of 
common decency, the peasant woman, like her sister of the 
London slum, loses much of the reticence and modesty of 
pure womanhood. Under the influence of excitement she 
will break out in a flood of the coarsest ribaldry. She will 
objurgate her neighbour in a .storm of cursing if a cow trespass 
in her field or a strange brat boxes the ears of her child. All 
her domestic afTairs arc common property, and should her 
husband be vicious or extravagant, she will appeal for an 
hour at a time in the shrillest tones to all the viragoes of the 
quarter, and never dreams of veiling her grievances under a 
wise reticence, or she will abuse her co-wife in public till the 
whole village rings with the recital of her wrongs. Mcr 
husband is much calmer and less emotional, and during an 
incident like this will sit and smoke quietly till the storm 
of her passion exhausts itself. He pays little liced to her 
flirtations, unless his easy-going tolerance is interrupted by 
some public scandal, when he will chastise her that all may 
.see, or he will convoke the council of ciders and turn her out 
of house and home if any impropriety is establisM against 
her. If he appears in the Criminal Court to prosecute her 
paramour, he is less ret'ardful of his honmir thnn r>f tUn 
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he will slay her as she stands before him, and wait quietly 
till th(i policeman hales him to prison. 

A scandal of this kind is one of the few interludes in the 
general stagnation of existence. It is discussed in detail by 
the women at the well and by the men at the village meeting 
house. The monotony of life is broken by incidents such as 
these. Quite as important is a burglary in the money-lender's 
storeroom, when the rcd-turbaucd police assemble, the chief 
officer sits in lordly fashion on a cot and accepts a pipe and 
light refreshments. The whole population is convoked ; the 
criminals and nc'er-do-wells of the vicinity are interrogated. 
Or, pciliaps, on a cold weather morning, the village receives 
a visit from an F.nglish officer, who harries the watchman for 
negligence in registering births, or stirs up that dignifietl 
functionary, the accountant, for failure to correct his map, 
and the stagnant village life is wakened with a temporary 
excitement. Every one turns out to wonder and speculate 
on the strange manners of the visitors — the curious dress of 
the lady, the puny baby, the dogs, horses or elephants, the 
white tents in the mango grove. Every house-top is crowded 
with interested girls, and the urchins congregate round the 
camp all day long. Every one bows in reverence to the 
restless Silhib, who sniffs about the manure heaps or blames 
the foul surroundings of the water supply. The ciders grin 
acquiescence in his remarks, and promise to carry out the 
needful reforms ; once he has left the neighbourhood ihc old 
apathy and squalor arc as intense as ever. 

Amusement in the village there is little. There is no 
circus, wiiich we know, on good authority, the linglish yokel 
prefers to a meeting of the Parish Council. There is no 
cricket on the green, and it is ot^ly the ne'er-do-wells who 
collect round the dirty shed, where the Kalwilr doles out tots 
of wcU-watcrcd spirits ; but It does not in any way answer 
to the English bcer-houso, the poor man's club. TIic children 
have their games, but, like their seniors, they take their 
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the banker's daughter is married, amidst a discordant blare 
of trumpets and a display of fireworks, or when a convoy 
of laughing girls and awe-stricken bumpkins start to bathe 
at Hardwflr or Benares, in a lumbering cart, dragged by the 
patient oxen over many a long mile of glare and dust. 

The really important point for the peasant is what he shall 
eat and whcrcwitlial he shall be clotiied. His talk, if you 
listen to him as he marches along the roads, is always of pice 
and food. 

Let us sec what he usually eats. Thus, in BarelUy, to 
follow the very careful report of Mr Moens^— the rustic eats 
two meals, at mid-day and after sunset. For seven months of 
the year rice in the north of the district and to the south the 
Bfijra millet are the staple diet ; for the remaining five months 
those who are comfortably off eat wheaten flour, the rest 
barley. With their cakes they eat pulses or lentils of various 
kinds and occasionally a few pot-herbs, peas and chillies, and 
a little gill and oil. Thu young shoots of the gram plant and 
a wild weed called Bathua are largely consumed. In the hot 
season the farinaceous diet is often supplemented by various 
preparations of sugar and treacle. Sweets of many kinds are 
largely eaten ; a family of five will eat, including festivals, 
rather over two cwt. of sweet stuff. Mr Moens estimates the 
average consumption of food per head at r8i lbs. of grain, 
•29 lb. of pulses, and 142 grains of salt. This is rather higher 
than the jail dietary, where there are no infants, and where 
extra food is needed to counteract the effects of confinement, 
regular labour and depression of spirits. According to the 
best medical opinion 100 grains of salt daily are sufllicicnt to 
keep a native in health. The consumption of salt in India, 
exclusive of liurma, rose from 32^ million maunds (82? lbs.) 
in 18S5-86, to 34 miilions in 1893-94, an<l the income derived 
from the State monopoly was in the latter year Rx. 7f 
millions. The present price of salt in the Cawnp^jr market 
is about 3j rupees per maund, or about 4J rupees per cwt. It 
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lax which touches the lower classes. There seems no cvi- 
tJcncc that the existing supply is below the needs of the 
luimiui population : for the cattle it is probably insufficient. 

The food of the low caste Hindu, like the ChamSr, and of 
the Musalmflii, is more varied and nutritious than that of the 
higher classes, because he adds to it a considerable amount of 
coarse meat; the better class Hindu supplies the nitrogenous 
elements wanting in his daily diet by the use of ghi and oil. 

The amount of clothing, not its fashion, varies with the 
means of the peasant. The yeoman always has a blanket or 
coverlet for tho winter, and this is the only addition he makes 
to his raimcnl. as the seasons change. The state of the poor 
in very different, and young children mn about entirely 
unclad, a cause which must largely contribute to the exces- 
sive infant mortality. Mr Ncale, writing of Etftwa in the 
Central Ganges-Jumna Duftb, says The very poorest have 
not even a blanket, which costs about a rupee and a half, but 
arc obliged to protect themselves from the cold by a mere 
cloih into which they stuff cotton if they can get it. I re- 
member asking a CliamAr liow he passed tlic night with so 
Utile clothing, lie said he slept till the cold awakened him, 
when he lit a few sticks and warmed himself till the fire 
went out, wlicn he went back to his cot; and he repeated 
tlicsc proceedings at intervals till the sun arose." When he 
can get it, the poor man lays a pile of straw on the floor of 
Iiis hut and luiddlcs inside with his family until daybreak, 
wlicii lie coivcrs over a smoky fne of rubbish or suns himself 
beside a sunny wall facing eastwards. This lack of clothing 
is doubtless the chief cause of the deadly pneumonia which 
follows fever as autumn changes into winter. 

Mr Moens in lUreilly calculates that a man's clothing costs 
Us. 2-9-3 pci" Jiniium ; that for a woman Rs. 2-n-r ; that for 
r\ child Rs. o-g-o. Thus a man, his wife and three children 
would spend in a year on clothes about Rs. 7, or eight 
shillings. This docs not leave much margin for dressmakers' 
1 KMic rHmtifn of rnin-fip. makes all the difference, 
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same privation from want of clothing as is experienced by 
the destitute classes in English cities. For one thing, he 
needs little shoe-leather: while want of boots is the sorest 
trial to the poverty-stricken European. 

The same is to some extent the case with food. Want of 
food is more terrible in western lands, where it is aggravated 
by the lack of fire and clothing. At the same time, Europe 
happily never witnesses the awful suffering which .iccom- 
panies drought in India. No one who has had practical 
experience of a famine camp can ever forget the emaciated 
forms, the starving children, the yhastly varieties of disease 
which follow a failure of the harvest. What proportion of 
the people habitually suffer fronn want of food it is very diffi- 
cult to determine. It \s quite certain that throughout the 
?rovince many of the menial labouring class are in a state of 
abject poverty, hardly raised above the point of starvation. 
This is clearly shown by the rapid increase of petty theft as 
the stocks of one crop arc exhausted and the new harvest i.s 
beginning to ripen. That much of the theft of standing 
crops is due to sheer want is quite certain ; and when such 
cases come for trial it only needs inspection of the members 
of the "criminal's" household to be convinced of the fact. 
Among such people want would be much more urgent were 
it not that the fields offer a quantity of herbs eatable as 
pottage, and there are many jungle fruits and roots in addition 
to the village mango crop which, innutritious as they are, arc 
readily consumed. Above these absolute paupers there is, 
again, a large but ill-defined class of petty cultivators, field 
labourers and artizans whom the occurrence of drought drives 
at once into distress. 

The condition of this residuum of the people has, it is 
needless to say, frequently attracted the attention of the 
Government. In 1888 an elaborate enquiry was made into 
the subject, and the official view, apt though it Be to prove 
decidedly optimistic, may be quoted ^ — " The oflicers conduct- 
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siderable section of the people insufficiently fed; others with 
contrary conceptions. It is impossible, however, to mistake 
the consensus of opinion that the people generally are not 
underfed. It is equally clear that being for the most part 
an agricultural people, dependent on the seasons and holding 
small areas of cultivation, or dependent (if arlizans) for the 
disposal of their handiwork on those who hold such areas, 
they have little rescr\'c in hand, and that in the event of a 
failure of the rains and of high prices, many of them arc soon 
reduced to a position in which food is obtainable cither in 
insunicicnt quantities or not at all— in other words, to the 
point in which the Government intervenes and provides 
/ainiiic labour for their relief. We can see them in ordinary 
times consuming the produce of their fields, adding to it in 
season grccii herbs or leaves, sucli a.s those of the gram, or 
fruit or other accessories. Wc find them in possession of 
cattle, of which they drink the milk or consume the butter ; 
fish and flesh are eaten by them, though not by all of them. 
The day labourer and the tenant of a small hoUlinj; arc 
those who arc most exposed to the chance of insufficient 
food ; but the artizans and the more respectable tenants arc 
ill ordinary circumstajicch- raised above want. The succession 
of pictures drawn for us is in a great measure identical with 
those which were furnished in 1877-78 to the Famine Com- 
mi.ssioners' Report. One caution, it should be noted, applies 
to all evidence on this .subject. So far as these Provinces are 
concerned, when an officer spcak.s of the more indigent class 
of the people under enquiry as being always on the verge of 
starvation, this must not be understood to mean that they 
arc always living on insufficient food, but that they always 
run the risk, in view of a failure of the rains, of finding them- 
selves in the position where employment will not be forth- 
coming, and where consequently food will be difficult to 
obtain. Tt is not, in other words, that they are habitually 
underfed, but that if a calamity should arise at any time 
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dangers ofthe present situation, with a population multiplying 
almost without restriction and closely trenching on the avail- 
able means of support. It is true that the recent rise in the 
price of grain, though the petty tenant has far from realised 
his fair share of the advantage, has somewhat improved his 
position; on the other hand, the day labourer, unless he is 
paid in kind, has suffered. 

No part of the country is worse situated in this respect 
than Oudh. In Faizibad,' "the tenant's profits arc probably 
just what they arc in other parts of Oudh— just enough to 
pay for his labour and for the keeping up of his stock. In 
recent years, owing to the rise in rent, the bad seasons and 
cattle murrain, they have not reached this standard." Mr 
Irwin,^ a good authority, if perhaps slightly pessimistic in his 
views on the land question, goes so far as to write that " even 
now, taking the Province as a whole, it is scarcely too much 
to say that a large proportion of cultivators have neither 
.sufficient food to keep them in health, nor clothes sufficient 
to protect them from the weather; that their cattle arc 
miserably thin and weak from underfeeding ; that tlicy arc 
hurdly ever out of debt for twelve months togctlier, though 
in good seasons they can pay off their debt within Ihc year, 
while in a bad one it accumulates; and that, except in 
specially favourable seasons, they are dependent on the 
money-lender for their food for from two to six months in 
the year." And this, it must be remembered, is written of 
the tenant and not ofthe landless labourer. 

At the same time, there is some evidence that the con- 
dition ofthe tenant class is in some places improving. Thus, 
in Bareilly3 "since the last Settlement, the earthen vessels', 
which were almost universal, have entirely been replaced by 
brass or other metal. According to Ula GulzAri LAI, a 
retired Deputy Collector, who has been in the district since 
J 828, the improvement in this respect is e.vtraordinarily great. 
Formerl)', he says, hardly any cultivator ImH 


of the headmen have a small cart to ride in when they go 
abroad, or at least a pony. And some of them since last 
Settlement have been able to save money and buy villages 
for themselves. The houses, though all with mud walls and 
thatched roofs, arc, as a rule, tolerably good ; many are 
neatly plastered outside. I doubt much whether the culti- 
vating class will ever be much better off than they arc now. 
The Rent Law which was meant to protect the cultivator in 
Bengal is a curse to him here, by the power it gives the 
landlord to enhance the rents. Population is rapidly spread- 
ing, and with it a fierce competition for land must set in, as 
in liareilly we have nearly reached the limits of cultivation." 
The evidence of Mr Ncalc from Etflwa is much to the same 
effect.^ 

To sum up this discussion, it may be said that there is a 
considerable residuum, wliich even at the best of times is only 
one degree removed from destitution, and which even a slight 
failure of the rains drives on the parish : that above these 
there is a class of petty tenants deeply in debt, and with no 
resources in reserve to enable them to resist famine ; that in 
personal comfort and in the general amenities of life there 
has been some improvement among the better yeoman cla.ss, 
though here civilisation has produced fresh needs and more 
temptations to extravagance. On the other side of the case 
wc have shown that the tendency to a rapid increase in the 
population is not so marked as has generally been supposed, 
and that prudential restrictions do to some extent operate to 
keep down its numbers. Tlicrc are, then, no clear reasons for 
anticipating in the immediate future any striking aggrava- 
tion of the existing condition. There will always remain a 
depressed class which, though it suffers in silence, docs suffer 
to an extent which must command the sympathy of a paternal 
govcrnmc^it. 

The power of the State to relieve this mass of poverty is 
inevitably restricted by its financial necessities. That it can 
by any practicable methods permanently improve the con- 
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dition of the depressed classes is the dream of an enthusiast. 
This can only be the result of a radical change in the habits 
of the people, of which they show no signs at present. If 
they would emigrate, as the Celts of Western Ireland did, if 
they would check the increase of their numbers as Frenchmen 
do, tlie case might be different. They must, in short, work 
out their own salvation for themselves. It is inevitable that 
this discipline must involve intense suffering— this is the lot 
of all creatures until tliey become adjusted to their environ- 
ment. The last possibility is the discovery of some new 
agricultural methods which would suddenly increase the 
resources of the peasant class, or the appropriation of the 
areas now producing staples suitable for exportation to the 
growth of the coarser food grains. The first contingency is 
almost beyond the bounds of possibility: the latter would so 
seriously cripple the resources of the State as to make famine 
relief an intolerable burden. 

It is for us, then, to provide against the danger of adding 
to the burdens of the peasantry by a rigid economy in . 
administration : to check as far as possible the too prevalent 
tendency to add to these burdens by an adventurous foreign 
policy : to resist the desire to extend to a poor country an 
expensive system of elaborate government suited only to 
a much more advanced community. Liistly, it should be for 
us so to diminish the cost and fascination of litigation as to 
save the peasant from one of the chief causes of the diflicultics 
wliich surround him. 

These remarks, it must be clearly understood, apply only 
to the village day labourer, the small tenant, and the artizan. 
That the case is different with classes of a higher grade is 
sufficiently shown by the increased expenditure on house- 
building, particularly in cities, by the general erection of 
temples and mosques, by the increased use of the railway for 
purposes of pilgrimage and amusement, by an improvement 
in equipages and the larger use of horses, by the substitution 
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ictals, and generally by a decided rise in the standard of 
)mfort. This is especially observable among the commercial 
asses of the middle grade, and their example has encouraged 
higher scale of expenditure among the landed proprietary 
nsses, who are not so well able to afford it, and have in 
jnsequencc sunk more deeply into indebtedness. 


CHAl'TKR VI 


THE LANU AND ITS SETTLEMENT 

THE foundation of the village communities of Northern 
India dates from those early times when the country 
was overrun by successive waves of invaders from the west. 
With the original form of tlie village among tlic Dravidian 
races \vc arc imperfectly acquainted. Probably it took tlio 
nomadic form as wc now find it along tlic Vindhyan ranRC— 
small scattered collections of savages living chiefly by the 
chase or the collection of jungle produce, periodically burning 
down a fresh patch of forest and sowing a scanty crop of 
millets in the ashes. 

The current theoiy of the origin of this class of tenure 
which has become popular through the writings of Sir II. 
Maine is that its basis was the undivided patriarchal family. 
He assumed that the Roman was the standard typo of the 
primitive household, women as they married coming under 
the dominion of the paur Jmnilias, and a number of similar 
groups gradually forming around it and ultimately organising 
. .themselves into tribes. Subsequent investigations have, how- 
ever, thrown doubt on the correctness of tliis analy.sis. It 
fails to account satisfactorily for the growth of tlic agnatic 
bond, or for the forms of early marriage, sucli as the licena 
or polyaiidrous type; nor docs it explain the part whicli 
Totcmism, however it may have originated, undoubtedly 
played in their evolution. It now appears probable that 
the sept is a more primitive form of organisation than the 
family, wliich was evolved from it when the rule 'of male 
kinship was established. 

We can thus imagine the earlier stages of the colonisation 
of thii country to have been carried out by small bodies 
of invaders, who occupied the most fertile clearings In the 
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jungle, reduced to a state of serfdom the Autochthones, in 
many cases intermarrying with them, and thus producing the 
uniform craniological type which now prevails in Northern 
India. These bodies gradually threw off other groups, which 
divided the country between them, and thus formed the 
village as we sec it now. 

The traces of this early form of colonisation may be 
observed to the present time in the local subdivisions of the 
Pnrgana and Tappa, which correspond to the baronial or 
hundred subdivisions of some of our English and Irish 
counties. These probably represent the areas originally 
occupied by the invading septs. The Tappa, for instance, 
ns in Gorakhpur, corresponds with the natural divisions 
formed by rivers or other natural features. This was a 
characteristic of the RAj'put settlements, where the various 
colonisinf;^ bodies arc separated from each other by rivers, 
the chief ethnical frontiers of the early times. So far is this 
the case that it is most unusual to find the same tribe occu- 
pying both banks of the stream. Though subsequent migra- 
tions and transfers have done much to wear away this primi- 
tive form of tribal settlement, wc still find a decided tendency 
of many septs to occupy well-defined local areas, such as the 
liais of JJaiswAra in Southern Oudh, the Dikhits of Dikhti- 
yAna, and so on. A. typical instance of tliis is that of Bamiftri 
in FarrukhftbAd, which is the headquarters of a Sombansi 
house of Rftjputs, comprising five hundred members, and 
occupying sixteen contiguous villages, wliich arc divided into 
six branches, three of them holding respectively a half, a 
third, and a sixtli of the parent village, an arrangement 
which has naLurnlly been productive of constant litigation. 

We must also recollect that the definition of fixed rights 
in the land has been mainly the work of our revenue system. 
First of nil tlic tribe or clan seems to have settled on one or 
more fcrtMc spots, holding a large tract in common. By and 
by, as cultivation extended from each centre, boundaries were 
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which he cultivated. He merely held so many Biswahs or 
"twentieths," annas or "sixteenths," ploughs, or whatever the 
shares were called in the original estate or some division of 
it. In many cases the old ancestral rights had become 
modified as more powerful members of the commimiLy 
usurped the rights of their weaker brethren, as desertions 
through the pressure of war or famine occurred, as the place 
of the absentees was taken by outsiders, wlio were admitted 
as new settlers. The annals of such a village tell a talc of 
constant modification in the constitution of the proprietary 
body. There is no actual evidence that the practice of the 
periodical redistribution of lands took place; but these 
changes possibly point to the existence of such a custom 
at an earlier date. 

Under our reorganisation of the district, this Targana and 
Tappa division has fallen largely into decay. The more 
ancient units liave been grouped into Tahstls or revenue 
subdivisions, of which some five or six usually constitute a 
Collector's charge; but the boundaries of the Parganas have 
been largely modifled to suit the needs of our administration, 
so that In many cases all that remains of the ancient division 
is its name. 

Wc find, again, survivals of the original grouping hi the 
local areas supposed to be held by the brethren of a single 
sept. Such are the ChaurAsi, or division of eighty-four vil- 
lages, the Satasi of eighty-seven, the RiyAlisi of forty-two, 
and the Tera of thirteen, which is the traditional number of 
villages presented by Jay Chand of Kanauj to the bodies of 
Rajput colonists who settled under his auspices. These, too, 
have passed through the melting-pot of the Civil Courts and 
the Sale Laws, and little more than the old title survives to 
our day. 

But we arc now more concerned with the village, or, as it 
is technically called, the Mauza, into which the who'.e land is 
divided. That the whole country is thus divided among pro- 
prietors or joint communities must be insisted on as an nnswrr 
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waste or common land, which might under a more liberal 
system be colonised, and produce crops such as cotton for 
the benefit of Lancashire mill-owners. After the suppression 
of the Mutiny it is true that the State had at its disposal 
considerable arcaa of confiscated lands ; but these were all 
conferred as rewards for loyal services. Except the State 
lands reserved as forests there is now no public waste ; what 
waste there is is attached to the existing villages, and over 
this the State has no more authority than the British Govem- 
nnent possesses over a grouse moor in the Highlands or over 
an Irish peat bog. 

In the village as it now exists we have only faint survivals 
of the three primitive Marks, as tliey appear in the Teutonic 
form of the Institution. We can, perhaps, recognise in the 
village site the original township or village where the right 
of selecting positions for houses is carefully restricted: in the 
cultivated area the Arable Mark, and the Common Mark in 
the Osar Plains and coarse, unculturable tracts where the 
village cattle graze. But this commonage is the property of 
the owners of the village, or of the section to wliich it is 
attached, and co-sharcrs have the right to break it up on 
condition of accounting for the income derived from it at 
the annual distribution of profits. The primitive custom of 
the redistribution of the arable lands at periodical intervals 
lias quite disappeared. 

The village, then, as we see it now, is a definite surveyed 
area, with well-marked boundaries, these sometimes following 
the line of some natural feature, such as a rivulet or a ravine, 
at others being merely a line drawn on a map. The city or 
town is a much newer creation. Kvcry town was founded 
from considerations of politics or trade in the lands attached 
lo one or more villages; these are still recognised, separately 
demarcated, and assessed to revenue. 

In all,*hc Province contains no less than ioG,200 villages 
of varying size. This gives an average area of somewhat 
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in the Hamirpur district of Bundclkliaiid with an area of 
28i square miles, and when it was necessary to collect tlic 
revenue a drum was beaten on an adjoining iiill to assemble 
the co-sharers, who numbered 379. But this is quite ex- 
ceptional. All over the Province one-third of the agricultural 
population live in villaEcs of less than 500 souls ; there arc 
43,000 villages with less tlian 200; two-thirds live in villages 
of over 500, of whom two-fifths occupy centres of more tlian 
1000 inhabitants. 

There is a steady decrease in the size and population of 
villages as we pass from West to East--a result, as wc have 
already remarked, of the long reign of peace along the 
Bengal frontier, which has encouraged tlio wider dispersal 
of the people over the village area. Thus, in Mccrut each 
village has an area of 1-42 square miles and a population 
of which decrease all along the course of the Ganges 
till wc come to liasti, where the average aica is only "403 of 
a square mile and the population 260. 

The same rule of distribution applies to IianllctS. As a 
rule, the higli caste peasant, the lirfthman, and the RftjpiiL, 
who possesses resources derived from the ownership of the 
soil, and is less industrious than his lower caste nciglibours, 
clings to the parent settlement; while the low caste man, 
who, cither like the currier or sweeper, practises occupations 
and ways of life offensive to those in liis vicinity, or devoted, 
like the market-gardener tribes, to petite culture in its most 
elaborate form, prefers to live close to his licld and have his 
ploughmen and manure supply close at hand. On the other 
liand, to the West this minute kind of husbandry docs not so 
widely prevail, and the exigences of defence in the days of 
trouble which accompanied Muhammadan, Sikh, or Marhatta 
raids have forced him to live close to his brethren in more 
powerful communities. This tendency has produced a note- 
wortliy economical effect. The closely-knit organisation of 
the Western districts is more potent to resist the entry Of a 


It must be pointed out that, in one respect m least the 
Janded system of Oudh differs widely from that of the sister 
Trovincc. The former is the land of the RAj" and tiie Taluka 
which are hardly found beyond the limits of Oudh. 

It is in the sub-Himalayan districts that we find the Kai 
in its most perfect form. This tract was, up to recent times. 
-T waste of juntrle and savannahs of grass and rccds. Prob- 
ably none of the bodies of original colonists here obtained 
such a degree of fixity of tenure as to permit of any system 
of collective property, much loss any recognition of individual 
ownership. Hence at the head of rural society stood the 
ruling RAjput or Muhammadan families, and beneath tlicm 
was a mass of tenant farmers with no proprietary rights. 
Some of these clans, like the Biscn RSjputs, organised them- 
selves on a democratic footing, all the brethren being equal 
in position and receiving tlieir portion in the joint-inheritancc. 
Ill most cases, however, the monarchal coitstituN'on was 
preferred, the representative of the ruling branch being, as 
Rftja, vested with supreme authority over the whole ancestral 
domain, and the younger branches provided for by arbitrary 
assignments for their support The Raja had the rij^ht of 
collecting the Ciovernmcnt share of the produce where it 
had not been alienated lo a cadet of the house; ho governed 
the foreign policy of the sept ; made levies for war or repair 
of the central fort ; he exercised the power of judge in decid- 
ing disputes among his subjects, and in repressing crime. 

Hut the important point to notice in this connection is 
that the peasant tenures under the Raja were the creation of 
hid grants, not in the form of a village community built u\) 
on the nucleus of the colonisation of the soil by a body of 
associated brethren. Wlicn the country came under the rule 
of the Court of Oudh, this condition of things continued ; the 
R;1ja pafd as little as he could to the ruling power ; he often 
achieved practical independence, and the coercion of these 
refractory chieftains became a regular part of the duly of the 
Administration. It was not till our stronger Government 
took these chieftains seriously in hand that Ihey were brought 
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under the rule of law, and the Queen's writ began to run in 
their estates. 

This condition of things, again, tended to the feudalisation 
of the country; in otlier words, to the rise of the Taluka. 
In these isolated tracts the overlord was enabled in those 
unquiet times to absorb the weak, straggling village com- 
munities, many of whom accepted his authority as a means 
of protection from the extortion and oppression of the ruling 
power. This process of feudalisation took various shapes. 
In some cases grants of waste lands were made to some 
enterprising soldier or courtier, who was from the first prac- 
tically independent, and all cultivators settled by him were 
his villeins, destitute of any rights except what he chose to 
grant or could be induced to sell. In other cases, again, the 
ruling power would delegate its authority to some officer, 
like a Turkish Pasha, who was able to enforce his control 
over the lawless elements of tin's semi-savage society, lie 
would at the outset be invested with authority only for his 
single life ; but it is easy to understand how many a lord of 
the marches would hand down hi.s authority to his successor. 

Another form was the grant by the State to soiue in- 
fluential local magnate, devoted to its interests, of the righc 
to a percentage of the revenue over wide tracts of country. 
To this he gradually added the right of settling the waste and 
bringing it under the plough to his own advantage. 

Sometimes, too, the same result followed from dissension 
among the members of a coparcenary community. This 
ended in the devolution of authority to some able leader, 
who gradually consolidated his power over the remainder of 
the brethren. Or, again, in some cases the harassed village 
proprietors bartered their inheritance for the protection and 
support of some local magnate, who alone was competent to 
stand between them and the State harpies. 

Gaining authority by one or more of these varied modes, 
was developed the TalukdSr or overlord, who is such a 
oromincnt nersonape in Ondh nnlitirs Rmm^I hie n'ohf-c: nr 
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At the annexation of Oudh, in 1856, the Government of 
the time was under the influence of that school of revenue 
officers of whom Mr Thomasoii was the leader. They were 
pledged to the support of the villafre community, which they 
regarded as the only clement in the country which deserved 
to be maintained ; they looked on the Talukdar as a grasping 
interloper, a danger to tlie Slate, a curse to the people them- 
selves. Tlic first move of the new Government was to do 
wlint its predecessors would iiave done had tlicy dared— to 
settle the land, independently of the overlords, with the 
people themselves. This was done, and the first Oudh 
Settlement left the TalukdSrs deprived of the greater part 
of tlictr property. 

How far this measure was a promoting cause of the Mutiny 
of the following year is not quite certain. But the result of 
its suppression was a conviction that the situation must be 
reconsidered. In the end a new Settlement was made under 
the auspices of Sir C. Wingfield, by which, in the main, the 
condition of things as we found it on annexation was main- 
laincd, and the TalukdSrs, as they accepted our supremacy 
and surrcndci-od, were confirmed in tlie lordship of their 
estates by virtue of Sanads or title deeds, conferred by the 
Jkiiish Govcrinnent. From the point of view of the op- 
ponents of this measure, a body of peasant proprietors was 
made over, bound in chains to the mercy of their hereditary 
oppressors. By the disciples of the other school this volte 
fdte wa.s justified as an act of simple justice to a body of 
landowners, wlio deserved our sympathy and protection, 
and who formed the only stable basis on wliich the future 
prosperity and maintenance of peace in tlie Province could 
be founded. 

Taking a calmer view of this famous controversy, now that 
the lapse of a generation has somewhat cooled the passion 
of the dTsputants, it may perhaps be said that both policies 
were too sweeping. The rights of the village communities 
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peasantry. Until the Oudh tenant is as perfectly protected 
as his neighbour in the sister Province, until his rent is 
definitely fixed for a period long enough to encourage ex- 
penditure of capital and labour on the land, the claims of 
the cultivating body will remain a thorn in the side of the 
Government, and it will be beyond its power to avert the 
impoverishment of the people. 

The result is that wc have at present about two-thirds of 
the soil of Oudh held by less than three hundred gentlemen, 
whom it is not very easy to classify. To adopt Mr Irwin's 
analysis,"^ they comprise the old feudal chiefs, mostly R5.jputs, 
some of whom have embraced Islsim ; mushroom TalukdArs, 
generally officials of the Oudh Court ; lastly, loyal grantees, 
mostly PanjSbis, who were granted estates by oar Govern- 
ment in consideration of Mutiny services. Mr Irwin, tiiough 
lie condemns the system under which they were invested 
with nearly absolute control over a large part of the soli of 
Oudh, does not take a generally unfavourable view of Ihcm. 
" They are," he writes, " probably the most fortunate body 
of men in India. And, taking them as a whole, one may 
gladly admit that, considering all thing.s, they have done 
quite as much in return for the favours they have received 
as there was any reasonable ground of cxpectingf from them. 
Though often culpably indifferent to the welfare of their 
tenantry, they are .seldom actively oppressive. They are 
entitled to the credit, and it is no small praise, of having 
generally refrained from any marked abuse of the almost 
unlimited powers conferred upon them by our legislation. 
Improving landlords, or regenerators of agriculture, they 
are not, but that was not to be expected." 

So much for Oudh, the land of great landlords, and n 
depressed peasantry. A few figures will show the difference 
of the revenue system of the two Provhices. Premising that 
Oudh has one-fourth of the population, and less Oian one- 
fourth of the area of the North-Western Provinces,' the 
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Puying more than R.x. 5,000 
Paying between R.x. 5,000 anU R.x.500 
Paying between K.x. 500 and R.x. 10 . 
Paying less than K.x. ro . . . 


In short, wliilctlie landed proprietary in the larger Province 
is essentially composed of petty yeomen, in Oudh this class 
is practically non-existent. 

Let us turn from this picture to the most instructive 
example of a peasant proprietary. We have the sub-division 
of Kosj, on the western bank of the Jumna, in the Mathura 
district, where fifty-five per cent, of the cultivated area is 
held by jSts; except a few resident shopkeepers and menial 
servants here every one is to some extent a proprietor. The 
revenue is realised by the headmen, and in the whole tract 
there is not a single land-holder of any social position. Here 
we find a distinctly low level of social life. The land is held 
by a mass of peasants, devoted to a career of rather sordid 
drudgery. There are none of those amenities winch we are 
prone to associate with civilisation. There is no man head 
and shoulders above his neighbours ; no Talukddr, with his 
showy equipages, his iil-deviscd rambling house, adorned 
with European furniture and gaudy Frencli pictures ; no 
half-cducatcd swashbuckler, who frequents cities and loves 
to attend Darbflrs ; no horde of tawdry metu'als. On the 
other hand, the wealth derived from the soil is more evenly 
distributed. There is a more general average of comfort, 
less grinding poverty ; steady, laborious industry is devoted to 
agriciiltute, in a land where the seasons are less propitious 
and the fields of less abundant fertility. But the race is 
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fields, the JAt somcliow manages to brave the storm of 
trouble, while the Ouclh serf sinks into beggary. 

It has been tlic habit to speak of these village communities 
as if they were tlie ideal form of land tenure. And indeed 
when wc compare them with the serfage of Oudh they have 
much to recommend tiiem. The cvohition of these proprie- 
tary bodies is part of the gradual change which we have 
witnessed in Iluropc— "the alow brcaking-up of that military 
type of society which reached its highest development in, 
though it did not disappear with llic Homan Umpire" ; " the 
story of political and social enfranchisement of Ihc masses of 
the people hitherto universally excluded from participation 
in the rivalry of existence on terms of equality." ' 

The great advantage of this form of tenure is tliat the 
Income is not spent to humour the extravagance of some 
magnate, wlio Ims no capital to spend on developing the 
resources of the countiy and no real desire to aid in tlic 
improvement of the condition of tlie pcojilc. Whatever is 
gained from the annual l\arvests Is spent hi securing the rude 
comfort of inindrcds of industrious households. The peasant 
here has a future of prosperity before lilm ; the petty holding, 
barren and irresponsive to his labour though It may be, is yet 
hisown. If he can save he devotes his capital to widening 
the bounds of his heritage. Me will endure a life of ceaseless 
labour and the most grinding economy if he can add but one 
rood to his birthright. Me will sink the savings of years in 
building a well which is tlie only form of stable improvement 
in which lie has confidence. He is learned in the tending of 
cattle ; he loves the great white cow and his pair of sleek 
oxen as if they were his children, and ho will .starve himself 
rather than that they should lack their daily provender. In 
almost every farm is the brood mare whose produce lie sells 
year by year at a profit Drought may wither the crops, 
famine and disease may ravage the household : ^Var may 
destroy the acciunulations of generations, and the fields may 
lie barren for a season. But when the sinnn nf r.nlniniiu 
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afresh his mcagfrc farm supported by the help and syinpathy 
of his brethren. The best example of this recuperative power 
of the peasant classes is shown In Colonel Baird Smith's 
celebrated Report on the famine of i860, where he proves 
that by that time all trace of the disaster of 1837-38 liad quite 
disappeared in the western DuAb. 

At tlic .same time it would be incorrect to attribute this 
rapid recovery altogether to the village system. The peasant 
of the Upper Duflb recovered his position so rapidly mainly 
bccausL' his wants were sn few and his appliances so limited. 
TIic chief danger to him in time of drought is the loss of 
hi.s plough cattle. The rain seldom fails for two seasons hi 
succession, and if he can save his oxen or purchase a new 
team he can easily borrow a small supply of seed grain. 
Then he at once restores his ruined hut, sets his plough to 
work, and after a year or two he is nearly as well off as he 
ever was before. 

But even admitting" that the vill.ngo organisation docs to 
some extent tend to assist in tlic revival of agriculture after 
one of those disasters to which husbandry in Oriental lands is 
always exposed, it brings other evils in its train. Our system 
of administration is framed to vindicate the rights of the 
individual to protection for himself and his property, and the 
growth of private rights is inconsistent with the theory of 
the communal organisation. In particular, fairly ncccssibic 
and tolerably equitable Courts of law encourage that spirit of 
litigation which is the besetting sin of the small proprietor. 
The sharer in a joint estate lives in an atmosphere of wran- 
gling and suspicion ; there is constant squabbling over the 
disposal of the waste, over the partition of tenants, over tlie 
annual scrutiny of the accounts. Communal life thus tends 
to become sordid and unkindly : every man's liand is against 
his brother ; ancestral feuds are actively fostered, and once a 
strangci' forces his way into the community by purchase of a 
share, he spends his time devising schemes whereby lie may 
absorb more and more of the estate. Meanwhile the old 
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kind, and once the pettifogging lawyer is called into con- 
sultation, the fate of the community is seuled. Often, 
too, the passion for the land shows itself in wild out- 
bursts of revenge. There is still many a village where 
a Banya who has purchased a share dares not enforce 
his rights. He might go to shear and perchance come 
away shorn. 

But it may be said that such local quarrels arc equitably 
settled by the council of greybeards who sit under the old 
pipal tree. This, it may be feared, is only an idylh'c picture. 
The lower castes, it is true, have their tribal councils which 
sit in judgment on unfaithful wives, girls light o' love, and 
culprits who have violated the Draconian code of caste or in 
some way offended Mrs Gnmdy. jVlany cases of this kind 
they settle fairly enough. There is little pretence of hearing 
evidence or arriving at a judicial decision. The members arc 
compurgators, not jurymen. Village life lias so Jittle of 
repression or reticence that the seniors know fairly well by 
general repute how the rights of the matter lie. But even 
here there is much chicanery and partiality. A case of this 
kind often gives a good opportunity of paying off old scores, 
of putting down some upstart who-w prosperity is an eyesore 
in the opinion of his neighbours. Often the women folk of a 
substantial man, who can afford to pay a smart fine and can 
be compelled to give a .scries of feasts to the brethren, are 
more hardly judged than the sluttish quean who is the help- 
mate of a pauper. 

It is our law which has sapped the authority of the village 
council. There is no finality about their decisions, and an 
aggrieved suitor in the face of a hostile decree hastens to the 
nearest court for redress. Where faction runs so high as it 
does in these communities, the difficulty of securing impartial 
arbitrators is very great, and it is the experience of most 
judicial officers that it is almost hopeless to refer ffnything 
like a tangled dispute to the decision of arbitrators. In 
order to avoid odium they are most averse to give a definite 
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principle has been established, and tiie dispute is as far 
from settlement as ever. Hence most people now-a-days 
prefer the judgment of the young English officer to that 
of the village tribunal. He may be sometimes hasty, he 
may be imperfectly acquainted with the local patois or 
with rural custom, but at any rate lie is honest, and if 
Iiis ruling be wrong at least the suitor has had good value 
for his money he lias asserted his independence, and his 
social importance is enhanced in the eyes of his neighbours 
by his enterprise in bringing a Sfihib to the spot to survey 
Iiis disputed boundary, or to decide how half a do/.cn mango 
trees can be equitably divided. If the claimant fail, all that 
can be said is that fate was too strong for him and the great 
gods unkind. 

Influences such as these have for some time been tending 
to lower the position of tlie village headman, the pivot on 
which the whole institution works. It is all very well to be 
a liuadman so long as you command general respect, so long 
as your decrees have the binding force of law. For this it 
is even worth standing the pressure of the native revenue 
collector when the instalment is due, to be haled ofl" by the 
Tahstldftr, even to lose hard cash over a defaulting co-.sharcr, 
Uut as soon as some cnviovis neighbour or some menial serf 
whom you have hitherto despised begins to flout you, and 
perchance drags you to the Court on some trivial charge, the 
ofTice is hardly worth the having. 

It is the post office, however, of all things in the world 
which- seems likely to give the village system its final blow. 
Not long since it came into the head of some busth'ng ofTicial 
tiint it would save the .sharer a long march to the distant 
headquarters and the douceur which he must pay to tlie 
native accountant if he could remit his revenue instalment 
through the post. This was all very well, and in some cases 
the nc\f arrangement was an obvious convenience. Hut this 
is not the view of the headman. It suited him that all pay- 
ments should be made through him alone, and it detracted 
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and more difficult to find suitable persons to discharge duties 
which have been shorn of much of their old dignity. It rather 
looks as if we were tending more and more to what will be 
practically a ryotwari system, where the State deals direct 
with every petty proprietor. What the end of this may be 
it is difficult to forecast. One thing is quite certain— if wc 
have to keep the separate accounts of fifty co-sharers in place 
of one headman, the present revenue establishment must be 
very largely reinforced. 

In other ways, too, the communal system has become 
weakened under our administration. Our definition of 
individual rights in the land and the protection of them 
wliich we have guaranteed all tend in the same direction. 1 1 is 
naturally the interest of any man who is cursed by a body of 
quarrelsome, impecunious co sharers to get his own property 
separated from tlie common stock. He knows exactly what 
he has and how much revenue he is bound to pay. At one 
time it was the rule that the creation of no new revenue unit 
was to be approved unless it was of adequate size. This was 
intended to limit the amount of partition and save the State 
from the worry of a mass of trivial accounts. It is much 
easier to realise a hundred pounds a year from one or two 
solvent headmen than from a host of embarrassed sharers, 
But a check like this could only be temporary, and now in 
practice any man can demand that eveii a minute share 
should be divided. 

Another bond which united the sharers was the common 
responsibility for the revenue demand. The old theory was 
that if any sharer failed to pay liis instalment, the amount 
mii*ht be realised from the headman or some solvent sharer, 
who was left to recoup himself as best he could by suit 
against the defaulter. Our mttdcr system has tended to 
check what was often a cause of crying injustice. At present 
it is only in the most exceptional cases that the coflimunal 
responsibility is enforced. The Collector will distrain the 
goods of the defaulter, arrest him, lease his share for a time 
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Thus, by the gradual mfluencc of our administration and 
changes, in practice tentatively introduced, the bond which 
held the village community together has been seriously 
weakened, and there lias not been for generations any stress 
of war or rapine which would enforce combination to resist 
the jjencral enemy. It may he well that the State aliould 
deal directly with each proprietor : it may be that the com- 
munal arrangement is effete. The danger is that we should 
drift into a new policy for which wc are not prepared, and 
find ourselves exposed to difficulties whicli will profoundly 
affect our revenue system. At any rate, it is quite tunc to 
realise the direction in which we arc moving, and if the 
village organisation be worth preseiving, to do something to 
prop it up before it be too late. 

It has seemed worth while describing the modern develop- 
ment of an institution which iias aroused widespread interest 
among European sociologists. We must now attempt to 
explain what is the actual village organisation of which wc 
have been speaking, and to see what a Settlement and a 
Record of rights really mean. And here, in the first place, we 
must draw a distinction. WJicn we speak of a "village" we 
generally think of a definite area with its site, cultivated 
fields, wells, tanks, and groves. Hut it is not of the Mauza 
or village that the revenue officer thinks : it is of the Mahal 
or assessment unit. The Mahfll is the unit which is separately 
assessed to revenue. There may be only one Mah&l in a 
village : there may be a dozen. When a village is partitioned 
one or more new iVIahais are formed, each of which, so far as 
revenue matters arc concerned, is quite distinct from the 
others. The map of a village which has undergone partition 
into half a dozen new Malials is a curious sight. You cannot 
take a ruler and mark off one comer to A, another to B, and 
so on. To begin with, the Mahals may be of various sizes- 
one may be one-third, another one thirty-third of the whole 
estate. Each of these must have its proper share of the best 
and worst lands, of the wells, tanks, groves, cultivated area, 
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red and green and Wuc all over the surface represent the 
fields which have been allotted to each Mahal. 

How it ever comes to be done is a standing wonder. To 
the casual visitor only the broad distinctions between the 
different classes of soil are apparent. lie sees that one belt 
is loam, another .sand, one side watered, the other dry. But 
the keener eye of the peasant trained from boyhood to watch 
every individual field recognises minute differences of fertility, 
superiority of position and so on, which are not readily 
apparent. One field catches the warmth of the morning sun 
which a grove or belt of trees shuts out from another. The 
slope of one facilitates the labour at the well : one is grazed 
by the village cattle as they return from pasture, another is 
ravaged by pigs or monkeys or deer. So, before a partition 
can be made there must be many palavers, arguments which 
go on for days at a time, the wails or Imprecations of some 
disappointed claimant, here a little to be yielded to one, a 
fragment to be lopped from another, till resignation to the 
award, not contentment, which is out of the question, is 
finally secured. Each man, of course, keeps his ancestral 
fields if it can possibly be so arranged. But it is when he 
has to surrender a scrap of ground he has ploughed since he 
was a boy, or has to give up the tree under which his children 
play or the corner where he stalls his cow, that the real 
struggle comes, and his emotional nature finds relief in a 
wild passion of tears, execrations or appeals to the universe 
at large, if he thinks or chooses to imagine that he has been 
wronged. 

The theory on which the land system was originally based, 
one which we inherited from our iVIusalmSn predecessors, 
was that the sovereign was absolute owner of all the land in 
the country, and that all property in land existed only by his 
sufferance. "The Muhammadan theory and the correspond- 
ing Muhammadan practice had put out of sight thosancient 
view of the sovereign's rights, which though it assigned to 
him a far larger share of the produce of the land than any 
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to act in perfect good faith on the ideas wliich they found 
universally prevailing- among the functionaries whom they 
had taken over from the Muhammadan semi-independent 
viceroys dethroned by their arms. Their earliest experi- 
ments, tried in the belief that the soil was theirs, and that 
any land law would be of their exclusive creation, have now 
passed into proverbs of maladroit management"* 

This conception that the State is the owner of the soil 
still occasionally appears. Thus, the Famine Commissioners 
write ^ — "The expression 'ownership of land' when used 
with reference to India must be used in a sense differing in 
some important respects from that in which it is commonly 
used in England. In India the immemorial and unquestioned 
custom of the country is that the landholders do not own the 
land in the sense in which ownership is understood in Eng- 
land, but merely certain limited rights to it. Originally the 
occupant of the land possessed the right to hold and till it 
subject to the payment of a part of the produce to Govern- 
incnt ; and the Government possessed the correlative right 
to a share of the produce of the land, known as the land 
revenue." 

The controversy whether Government really owns the 
land or not has become in a great measure academic. The 
State does reserve the right that its demand is to have pre- 
cedence of all other claims, and theoretically at each revision 
of settlement asserts its power of refusing to renew the en- 
gagement with the landholder in possession; or it may secure 
the same end by fixing his revenue on a scale which leaves 
him no margin of profit, and at which he declines to rc-cngage. 
Hut this right has practically fallen into abeyance. As a 
matter of fact, the refusal of the Government to recognise 
the holder in possession or to assess a reasonable demand 
upon him is as rare as the rejection of the terms of resettle- 
ment b)»the proprietor. All the substantial authority of an 
owner has been conferred upon him. He can sell and mort- 
gage, he can settle tenants on the waste, he can cut down 
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by special law. If his land is appropriated by the State for 
a Canal or Railway, lie will receive equitable compensation. 

Whether we have been wise in conferring these extensive 
powers upon a proprietary in this social .stage is another 
matter. What the result has been is clear from the case of 
Jhansi. Here we have the most backward, least fertile part 
of the country, the portion of the Province most exposed to 
drought, worst protected by artificial irrigation, the pro- 
prietors less intelligent than in other parts, less completely 
dissociated from the traditions of the wild life which chavac- 
teriscs Central India. Such people would probably be much 
happier if they possessed only a limited tenure In the soil 
and were unable to sell and mortgage their property. As it 
is, partly from unfavourable economic conditions, partly from 
their natural boorish simplicity, they have fallen into the 
liands of the money-lender, and it became necessary not long 
since to ijitroduce special measures for their relief A Court 
was established for the purpose of arranging a compromise 
between debtor and creditor; hut it is more than doubtful 
if such measures arc likely to have any permanent effect. 

Under the Hindu rule, as we have seen, the country was 
divided into a number of semi-independent communities, 
each of which through its headman paid the RAja a re- 
cognised share of the produce. In thi.s state of society the 
land was the only source of the public revenue. It is only 
at a later stage that the evolution of industries of the com- 
mercial and industrial type open up new .sources of revenue. 
Hence came the theory that the land was the property of the 
State, that the occupant was the tenant of the ruling power, 
and that if one despot chose to confer his right:i on a favourite 
minion, his successor was perfectly entitled to resume the 
grant. Theoretically the demand had no limit hut the 
expenses of cultivation and the margin on which the peasant 
could live. IJut this was a limit which under existing cir- 
cumstances could never be attained. The demand might be 

excessive, but it could never be recovered with regularity. 
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tolerable efficiency, they might hope for a time to baffle the 
Collector altogether ; but sooner or later the deficiency was 
realised in a fierce raid, when the torch was applied to the 
thatched roofs, and the community extirpated for a time. 

Itwas Shir Shith who first, with the prescience of genius, 
saw the urgent need of leaving a margin between the profits 
of cultivation and the demand of the State, and conferring 
this, or, to use the technical phrase, "settling" it with a 
middleman who would act as an intermediary between the 
Government and the peasant, and having a secured pro- 
prietary interest in the soil, would see liis advantage in 
encouraging agriculture, settling new tenants under his pro- 
tection, and bringing the abundant waste under the plough. 

Hence the vocabulary of our land system dates from the 
Mughal era, and is of Persian origin — ZamtndAr, the land- 
holder; Mauza, the corporate village; Mahal, the revenue 
unit. It is ncedlesfj to enter on a discussion of the stages 
by which the rights of these ZamindSrs were established. 
Some of them were nncre upstarts, creatures of the Court to 
whom certain lands were assigned ; they were mere tax- 
gatlicrers, who paid a portion of their collections into the 
Treasury. But in other cases the iVlughals recognised the 
local Hindu RAja, or the leading man of the village com- 
munity, as the representative of the peasantry, and in this 
way the continuity of the traditional regime was to some 
extent maintained. 

It was under Shir Shah that Todar Mall, the Thomason of 
the Musalmfln period, was trained. To him is due a remark- 
able reform— the substitution of Persian for the Hindi script 
in which up to his time the village records were maintained. 
The object of this seems partly to have been to make the 
.system intelligible to the bureaucracy at the capital ; but he 
had also a patriotic feeling in thus inducing his countrymen 
to acquii^ the language of their conquerors and qualify them- 
selves for public employment. The Hindus in the sixteenth 
century applied themselves so zealously to the new learning 
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What we are told that Todar Mall, the first Settlement 
officer, did, was to carry out a detailed survey, classifying the 
land into that which was waste, fallow, or cropped. When it 
was cultivated in vetches, cereals, or oil seeds, the Govern- 
ment assessment was at the rate of one-third of the gross 
produce, the remaining two-thirds being left to the middle- 
man and tenant. At the same time, in regard to the more 
valuable crops, such as cotton and sugarone, the custom of 
cash assessments was introduced, and the principle, hitherto 
unknown to the jurisprudence of Islam, that the believer and 
the unbeliever were to be taxed alike, was finally established. 

We could have spared much of the details in the Atn-i- 
Akbari devoted to the account of the royal elephants and 
His Majesty's wardrobe for a more particular account of his 
revenue system. The cursory way in which it is referred to 
indicates that even then its supreme importance was not fully 
recognised. In fact, among those scholars who have devoted 
most time to the study of the records of the later Musalmin 
Empire, the conviction is gradually growing that too much 
reliance has been hitherto placed on the traditions of the 
revenue settlement, that it was far from being as general or 
detailed as is commonly supposed, and that the assessment, 
wherever it was really made, was an ideal to be worked up 
to rather than a methodical definition of the rights of the 
State, the proprietors and the tenantry. 

What Akbar appears to have done was to take the average 
produce of the best, of the middling, of the poore.st classes of 
soil in all the chief varieties of crop. Of this, one-third was 
set aside as the amount of the revenue demand. Statements 
of price current were then prepared, and on these were based 
the commutations of the assessment in kind for a cash pay- 
ment. As Abul Fazl explains, this commutation was made 
for the convenience of the cultivators and the soldiery. This 
Settlement was at first annual, but was subsequently made 
for periods of ten years. 

This Settlement, then, so far as we are acquainted with 
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Officer of our day has given up troubling himself to ascertain 
the actual amount of produce. He makes, it is true, occa- 
sional enquiries and experiments in this direction as a check- 
on his work, but what he usscsses on is the rent, which is the 
best measure of the fertility of the soil, and much more easily 
ascertained than the produce of individual fields. Unlike 
the Settlement Officer of our earlier period, he bases his 
revenue demand on the actual assets without speculating to 
what extent the estate might be expected to develop between 
one survey and the next. This is, as will be seen, the prin- 
ciple to which we have now reverted, after close on a century 
of experiments in revenue administration. 

The variations of tenure within the Mahal are most 
numerous. M. Thiers is said to have asked Lord Palmer- 
ston to give him in half-an-hour an account of the British 
Constitution. A short sketch of Indian land tenures is likely 
to be quite as misleading.' 

We find, first, the ZamtndSri form, in which the whole 
land is held and managed in common, the profits being 
thrown into a general fund and periodically divided among 
the sharers, whose interests arc recorded in fractions of the 
rupee or bigha, the local unit of land measure. This form 
of constitution as a rule works .smoothly only where the 
sharers arc close relations and few in number. 

More numerous arc tlie forms of what is called the Patti- 
dflri tenure, in which the estate is held in severalty by the 
co-sharers, each of whom is responsible for his due share of 
the revenue. This is supposed to be paid through a head- 
man, and theoretically the whole estate is liable for the 
default of any co sharer, a penalty which, as has been already 
said, is very .seldom enforced. The varieties of this tenure 
are infinite, In one form, for instance, only the home farm 
of the proprietors is held separately, while all else is divided. 
This is nfct very usual. In another form the greater part of 
the cultivated area, the menial cultivators or artisans, and 

' For comnletc informalion on ft most intricate and difficult question, the 
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some of the waste and manorial dues — income from jungle, 
fishinjj, market dues, and so on — may be divided, while the 
rest is common to all. The case becomes still more com- 
plicated where the Mahal has been divided into Pattis or 
sections, and in this constitution we find land held severally 
by individual households, land held in common by certain 
households, land held in common by the households consti- 
tuting the main Patti, and land held in common by the 
sharers of the original MahAl. The welfare of such a com- 
plex organisation as this, and the absence of wasteful litiga- 
tion, depend on the skill with which, at the periodical Settle- 
ments, the interests of the individual sharers have been 
defined, and the care with which the code of rules regulating 
their position has been prepared. 

It is this work of entry of the interest of each co-sharer 
and the preparation of a village constitution, with the deter- 
mination of the tenures of the cultivators, win'ch constitutes 
the Record of Rights. Its basis is a field map in which 
every minute plot is numbered and entered in an index with 
the name of the tenant, the area he holds, the crop lie plants, 
the rent he pays, the status he enjoys. Next comes the 
series of rent accounts, and lastly, those which prescribe the 
distribution of the surplus among the co-sharers after the 
Government revenue and other general village charges have 
been paid. 

Few Rnglishmcn have any conception of the elaborate 
form which this system of village accounts has assumed, 
gradually developed, as it has been, by the labours of one 
generation of officials after another. The accounts are pre- 
pared in the first instance by the village accountant or 
Patwflri, and above him is a regular chain of supervisors, 
ending with the Collector himself. These officers, field map 
in hand, trudge day after day through the wide expanse of 
cultivation, testing and checking, comparing and vertfying, in 
the presence of the parties concerned, a certain proportion of 
entries regarding these multitudinous plots. It is an irksome. 
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agricultural statistics, such as perhaps no other Government 
in tlic world has at its disposal. 

Tlie value of this mass of statistical information it is diffi- 
cult to overrate. If drought be threatened, an order flashes 
from the desk of the Collector to a myriad of accountants, 
and in a few days he has before liim complete details of the 
area sown in crops threatened by ruin, and he is thus in 
a position to mal<c a trustworthy forecast of the situation. 
Early in each season he is able to publish an estimate of the 
coming harvest, which is of the greatest value to the local 
trader and exporter. 

Even more valuable are these statistics for the purposes of 
the periodical revision of the Settlement. In olden days, the 
officer in charge of this work was obliged to prepare all these 
figures for himself. lie began with a survey and a new 
map J then he drew up a rent-roll, and so proceeded to fix 
the fresh demand. Now he finds the maps kept up to date, 
the annual corrected rent-rolls to hand, the changes of owner- 
.ship regularly recorded ; and, with a certain amount of 
checking and analysis of the figures, he is able, In a com- 
paratively limited time, to draw up his scale of rates, and 
proceed to annomice the amount of revenue which he pro- 
poses to assess. 

It is only because the Rritish public is so ignorant of 
Indian affairs, so confident that its officers arc alive to their 
duties and responsibilities, that more attention has not been 
paid to what, in its way, is about the greatest work done by 
Englishmen in the present generation. 

When the Record of Rights, and more particularly the 
corrected rent-roll, have been ])rcparcd, the way is open for 
the assessment. The next question is, whether this assess- 
ment is to be for a limited period, or whether it is to be 
permanent? This is not the place to discuss a matter of 
ImpcriaUinterest — the advantages and disadvantages of the 
Permanent Settlement. It is sufficient to say that the 
opinion of all competent authorities is decidedly opposed to 
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burdens ; and that there the niain arguments in its favour — 
the expectation that it would lead to the agricultural develop- 
ment of the country, that the ZamlndAr could be converted 
into the Oriental equivalent of the English country gentle- 
man, that exceptional benefits conferred upon the landlord 
class were not inconsistent with the protection of the peasantry 
from extortion and oppression — have all been disapproved by 
experience. 

At present in this Province the area under the Permanent 
Settlement is inconsiderable. In the early days of our rule, 
about 10,000 square miles to the East were permanently 
settled. To this have been added about 2000 square miles 
permanently settled in Oudh, as a reward for Mutiny ser- 
vices, In all, 11,830 square miles, or 11 per cent of the 
total area, is permanently settled, and this, about the richest 
part of the Province, pays 9 per cent, of the total revenue. 

What is less generally known is that it was only through 
a fortunate accident that a large part of the Province was, 
since the Mutiny, saved from a permanent assessment. 
There must be a special form of thanksgiving prepared for 
the daily use of modern finance members of Council that this 
project was overruled.^ 

In his famous Resolution of 1861, Lord Canning enunciated 
his views on two vital questions — one was "the sale of waste 
lands in perpetuity, discharged from all prospective demand 
on account of land revenue"; the other, "permission to 
redeem the existing land revenue by the immediate pay- 
ment of one sum equal in value to the revenue redeemed." 
His Excellency in Council "finds that the ablest and most 
experienced public officers very generally concur with private 
parties interested in land, in the expectation that substantial 
advantage will follow the adoption of both these measures." 
As to waste lands, he concluded, " there could be no ques- 
tion." lie had still less doubt as to the beneficial results of 
permitting a redemption of the land revenue. " He believes 
that increased security of fixed property, and comparative 
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freedom from the interference of the fiscal officers of the 
Government, will tend to create a class which, though com- 
posed of various races and creeds, will be peculiarly bound 
to the British rule ; whilst under proper regulations the 
measure will conduce materially to the general revenue of 
the Empire." 

These proposals did not meet with the approval of the 
Home Government, and just then came the commercial 
boom, resulting from the demand for cotton during the 
American war. So the question was foiSji time laid aside. 

When it came again under consideration, the conditions 
on which a tract might be permanently settled were thus 
formulated — the actual cultivation must have reached 80 per 
cent, of the culturablc area; Government was to receive 
60 per cent, of the existing assets. " Districts in which 
agriculture is backward, population scanty, and rent not 
fully developed, were to be exempted from permanent .settle- 
ment. Fully developed districts were to be permanently 
settled ; comparatively backward estates in forward districts 
were to be permanently settled, if tlie proprietors accepted a 
demand assessed at 80 per cent, of the culturable area, but 
not falling at a rate higher than 60 per cent, of the assets 
existing at the limo of settlement. No assessment was to 
be made on the strength of unreclaimed land, under any 
circumstances, until the assessing officer should iiave per- 
sonally examined the soil, and assured himself that it might 
easily and profitably be brought under tillage. The addition 
to the assessment, it was added, was invariably to be within 
the full estimate of public improvement. In every permanent 
settlement the initial was to be the permanent demand. No 
progressive assessments would, under any circumstances, be 
allowed in a settlement made in perpetuity. All estates not 
susceptible of permanent settlement under the prescribed 
conditiorft would be subject to a temporary settlement for 
a term of thirty years." To this later on was added another 
condition—" that no permanent settlement shall be concluded 
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twenty years, and the existing assets would be thereby in- 
creased by 20 per cent." 

The final blow to these proposals for a Permanent Settle- 
ment of the land revenue was struck by the revelations of 
the results in the Bflghpat subdivision of Mecrut and in the 
Bulandshahr district. The conditions of this district were 
peculiar. The settlement, commenced before the Mutiny, 
was interrupted by the disturbances; just about that time 
the conditions of the tract were greatly changed by the intro- 
duction of canal irrigation ; it possesses a body of landlords 
stronger than in any other part of the country, who have 
been notorious for a determination to force up rents and to 
disguise their real profits, with a view to evade enhancement 
of the demand. The settlement itself was far from satis- 
factory. To use the words of the official resolution — "The 
settlement, which has now been revised, was made in the 
year 1865. From various cau.scs its operations were un- 
usually protracted. Though the work was begun before; the 
Mutiny, and resumed in 1858, final orders were not passed 
till 1871, by which time it had been ascertained that the 
assessments reported in 1865 were inadequate, and involved 
the sacrifice of the just rights of the State. Immediately 
after the settlement there was a very substantial increase in 
the recorded cash rental. Part of tlu'.s increase was real, and 
due to the enhancements made after the announcement of 
the assessment. Part was nominal, and represented assets 
existing at the time of settlement which iiad been concealed 
and not brought to record. Little or no regard was paid to 
the declared rentals, the village rent rolls were usually left 
untotalled, and the Settlement Officer scarcely professed to 
consider actuals. The assessments were based on valuation 
rates, and there was a failure to gauge the real rent-paying 
capacity of the district. The valuation rates were inadequate, 
mainly because they were applied to inaccurate areas of 
classification. The irrigated area was much understated. 
Owing to the adoption of a single set of rates for large tracts, 
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under the rapid increase in material prosperity, which set in 
soon after tlie settlement, the demand oven in the worst cases 
became fair or even moderate." 

It was a settlement thus conducted which, under the new 
rules, would have become permanent It was soon found 
that Bulandshahr was not the only case in wln'ch the revenue 
was inadequate. It was perhaps well that tliis was so. After 
the disasters caused by the Mutiny, particularly in the western 
districts and Oudh, the imposition of a moderate demand 
was prescribed by all considerations of policy and justice. 
But to make such a demand permanent — in the face of the 
rapid revival of the country, the spread ofrailways and canals, 
the development of industries and commerce — was seen to 
be out of the question. The Imperial finances suffered for 
a time, but the moderation of the demand bore its natural 
fruit in the general pro.sperity and contentment with the new 
Government, which assured peace to the country. It was 
left to the present generation to reap the harvest. It lias been 
possible, under tlic revision now in progress, to make large 
enhancements of the revenue without encroaching on the 
resources of the people. Thus we have in GoraUhpur, after 
thirty years, an increase of 45 per cent; in Dasti 46; in 
Bulandshahr 50; while In Jhansi, where the progress has 
been less striking, the increase was only 13 per cent. The 
total land revenue of the joint Provinces has increased by 
about half a million since 1875. 

The case of Bulandshahr and othersiistricts also directed 
attention to the principles on which the revision of the assess- 
ment should be conducted. We Iiavc seen that in the case 
of Bulandshahr nearly fifteen years elapsed between the 
beginning of and the final orders upon the settlement. So 
in Azamgarh, the work lasted twelve years, and cost R.x. 
70,000. The recent revision in Bulandshahr, of which the 
area is 19I3 square miles, as compared with 2147 in Azamgarh, 
was completed in three years, at a cost of about R.x. 20,000. 

"These facts," writes Sir A. Colvin, "are significant to 
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of the new assessment is declared ; credit affected ; heart- 
burning and irrilation between Inndlord and tenant ; sus- 
picion of the intentions of Government ; a host of ofTicial 
iinderh'iigs sc«ittcrcd broadcast over the vexed villages. I 
can conceive nothing more beneficial than a prompt assess- 
ment of the puiilic demand, with a speedy adjustment of 
rents and of proprietary rights. But notiiing can equal the 
injury inflicted by a slow, uncertain settlement, dragging its 
length along, obstructed by conflicting orders, harassed by 
successive Administrations, and finally threatened with annihi- 
lation at the moment when it seemed to have nearly finished 
its course. Little wonder that wc hear of the land nccd'mg 
rest." 

It would be unjust to the former generation of Settlement 
OfTicers to blame them in any way for this result. The dif- 
ference between tlic old and the new methods of ayscssmcnt 
depends almost alcogctlier on the degree to win'cli tlio cxistnig 
village records wore capable of utilisation for the purpose of 
ascertaining the rental assets. The modern system of super- 
vision has secured inucli more accuracy and completeness 
in these records. The accountants by whom they are pre- 
pared are now more fully trained and more closely controlled. 
The field maps arc now annually revised, and thus the need 
of a fresh survey at each revision of settlement no longer 
exists. The large increase in rents, due to a rise in tlic value 
of produce, leaves such an ample margin for enhancement 
of the revenue that the assessing ofiTicer is no longer required 
to make such minute inquiries, Jle knows that an immediate 
doubling or trebling of the demand is out of the question. 
A landlord, lil<c any one else, becomes accustomed to a 
certain scale of expenditure and comfort, and if his income 
be suddenly reduced by half ho is forced cither to make a 
sudden reduction in liis establishment or to fall into debt. 
It is perhaps more difficult for such a man to retrench his 
expenditure, to reduce his outgoings on entertainments, 
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loss of a soveveign a month means penury in lieu of moderate 
comfort. The old Settlement Officer had to speculate how 
much he could take without undue pressure upon the resources 
of the village; his successor puzzles his head by thinking 
what plausible reasons he can suggest for holding back his 
hnnd, how to reconcile the moderation of his demand with the 
traditional right of the State to something like half the rental. 

Hence in former days the investigation was much more 
searching and minute. Every man's hand was against the 
official ; not a penny more, so every one told him, could be 
screwed out of an indigent peasantry; another straw would 
break the tenant's back. The village records were fabricated 
with intent to deceive him; all sources of trustworthy in- 
formation were closed. So perforce he had to go on patiently 
dividing the villages into groups of average fertility ; breaking 
up each village into belts of uniform soil— first class, second 
and third, clay and loam, and sand, irrigated and dry, field.s 
that bore wheat or rice, millets or garden crops; here ex- 
tracting some information from a solitary peasant in his field, 
there utilising the envy, hatred, and malice of one dis- 
contented sharer to match the wiliness of another. It was 
a thankless, irritating duty ; the wonder is that it was on the 
whole done so well. 

Even now the work of the assessing officer is one of 
extreme difficulty. He finds .sometimes, as in Bulandshahr, 
a class of powerful landlords banded together to resist him, 
with one set of rent rolls for private use, another for settle- 
mcnl purposes. But here he is aided by the growing 
independence and self-reliance of the peasant. It requires a 
slavish and depressed tenantry to secure full compliance with 
tiic landlord's aims. The unjust steward himself must have 
been backed up by people who dealt in the mammon of 
unriglitcousncss ; and the tenant soon comes to sec that the 
advantage is all one way if he gets a receipt for half-a-crown 
an acre and pay.s five shillings for the next thirty years. So, 
as was the case in Bulandshahr, the fraud recoils on those 
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It is to avoid this form of misrepresentation that the 
Settlement Officer must sttll frame average rates ; but he 
uses them not as the sole basis of assessment, but as a 
check on fraudulent concealment of assets. When he once 
obtains a fairly trustworthy rent roll his work is nearly done. 
He has to apply tenant's rates to the landlord's home-farm, 
which is usually entered in the papers at a nominal rent, 
and to plots held rent-free or at small rents by the village 
nrfthmiin or barber. Thus he arrives at a tolerably trust- 
wortliy account of the rental income, and out of this he 
deducts the proportion due to the State, and distributes the 
surplus over the shares of the coparceners. 

Tiie case of the smaller village communities requires special 
consideration. It is obvious tliat a sudden enhancement of 
revenue, which can be borne by a great landlord, will press 
unduly on the resources of a body of yeomen. But this is 
only one side of the case. As the Government puts the 
matter in its review of the last ShShjahAnpur settlement — 
"While unquestionably the principle of the Government 
order, that proprietary cultivating communities should be 
assessed leniently is rijfht, especially if an assessment at full 
rates would involve a great enhancement of the previous 
demand, there is a limit to the indulgence with whicli they 
should be treated. Pushed to an excess, it would imply that 
no assessment should be imposed when the community had 
multiplied to such an extent, and property become so sub- 
divided that individual holdings no longer yield a sufficient 
income for bare subsistence. Apparently, if subdivision go 
on until holdings are too small to furnish full employment 
for the proprietor and his family, any leniency encouraging 
it and tending to increase the burden upon the land is a 
mistaken policy." 

We now come to consider the proportion of the rental 
assets wliich the State claims as its share. It is extremely 
difficult to compare the proportions taken by the State in 
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no adequate materials for comparing the economical position 
of tlie people now with what it may have been 6vc or ten 
centuries ago. It may be assumed also that the old settle- 
ments were to a large extent ideal, in other words, the revenue 
was fixed as a maximum, and the assessment was probably 
very different from the actual realisations. 

The old Hindu rule is said to have been that the State 
share was one-fourth of the produce. Manu lays down that 
the Raja may take an eighth, a sixth, or a twelfth, and his 
commentator adds that this is according to the difference of 
the soil and the labour necessary to cultivate it. It Is very 
doubtful if the rule was ever distinctly formulated, and it 
must be remembered that all Governments, prior to ours, 
enforced the obligation to provide a militia from which the 
people are now relieved. 

Under Akbar's, the first attempt at a scientific settlement, 
the State took one-third of the gross assets. Mr Thomas 
has made calculations showing that, all round, Akbar's 
revenue was about treble that of the British Government, 
This seems almost incredible, for, as wc have seen, there were 
enormous areas of waste in his time. In Rareilly it is said 
that the land tax levied by Akbar, the Rohillas, and that of 
our last settlement was respectively R.x. 53,468; 194,100; 
207,512. Calculating 40 DAms to the rupee, Rudaun paid 
in the time of Akbar 26 lakhs of rupees ; our last settlement 
was loj lakhs. But it must bo repeated that these figures 
furnish no accurate basis for a calculation of the pressure of 
the assessment. 

It is more important to ascertain the incidence of the 
revenue on the gross produce. An apparently careful cal- 
culation made during the last settlement of Et'iwa, estimates 
the State share at between one-ninth and one-eleventh of 
the gross produce. But with such calculations, e.xcept in 
those f»w tracts in which the rent is paid in kind, the modern 
settlement olTicer has no concern. His business is to dis- 
cover, as best he can, what the average rents are, and then 
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the temporarily and permanently settled tracts. This amounts 
rcRpcctivcly to Rs. 1-2-4 a"d Rs. 0-15-3 per acre on the total 
area; Rs. I-127 and Us. 1-8-10 per cultivated acre ; Rs. i-io-g 
and Rs. 0-14-^ per head of the population. The incidence is 
thus, as might have been expected, considerably lower in the 
tract permanently settled as compared with that under the 
thhty yefirs' period. This is only natural, considering the 
great rise in prices and spread of agriculture since the per- 
manent settlement was concluded. It might have been anti- 
cipated that side by side with this difference in assessment 
the condition of the people would be much superior under 
the lighter demand. This is not so. There are no districts 
in which population presses more closely on the resources of 
the soil, and in which poverty i.s more apparent, than in some 
of the permanently scttlc^l districts, Hlce Jaunpur and GhAzi- 
pur ; no tract I.s more prosperous than Mecrut under a tem- 
porary settlement. Nor is this confined to the small tenant 
or field labourer class. Among the proprietors there is no 
evidence of greater wealth as shown in hou.ses, dress, or the 
general average of social comfort, and there the money-lender 
Is as much, or perhaps more, the master of the situation than 
Is the case towards the west of the Province. 

Hence some careful observers have not hesitated to 
conclude that to bring out the best qualities of the Indian 
peasant, to encourage thrift and self-reliance, a periodical 
revision of the demand provides a healthy stimulu.s-. On 
the other hand, here racial and physical facts influence the 
situation. The jat, with abundance of canal water, will 
thrive almost anywhere, and will make a living wlicrc the 
less sturdy eastern peasant will starve. 

Whilst, then, our modern assessments have been studiously 
moderate, the reverse was undoubtedly the case in the earlier 
years of our rule. The Company was always anxious to 
recoup the money spent on its conquests; the natura^course 


a century of misiLilc and internal disturbance. 

Tims, in Allahabad we began by exacting R.x. lo.ooo more 
tlian had been paid to the Oudh Government, to which wc 
succeeded. The result was that immediately one-fifth of the 
revcnuc-payiug lands of the district was brought to the 
hammci'. In Cawnpnr the Hoard of Commissioners wrote at 
the time: "The district, we have reason to apprehend, was 
over-assessed at the first triennial settlement, and it is still 
SLilTcring, wc fear, from the consequences of that injurious 
proceeding. Much too great an anxiety was manifested in 
this and other instances to draw from the country suddenly 
the utmost revenue which it could be supposed to yield. 
Large reductions became necessary in consequence at the 
second settlement ; but even after these concessions were 
made, the assessment in particular estates was far from 
moderate." 

Evidences of this I'cckless severity in taxation are con- 
stiuuTy found in the earlier reports. The result was that 
native underlings took advantage of the situation and bought 
up wholesale the estates of these luckless proprietors. Some 
efforts were made to restore them as soon as the Government 
realised tlic facts ; but immense and irremediable mischief 
Imd alrcndy been worked, and there are many estates to this 
dny in alien hands, which sui-vive as evidences of the wide- 
fil)rcad ruin caused by well-meaning but inexperienced 
olTicials. 

Much the same evils have characterised our rule up to the 
present time. Every year more and more of the ancestral 
landed property is being brought to sale under the orders of 
the Civil Courts. There can be little doubt that this was 
one of the prime causes of the Mutiny, and since then the 
question has been debated almost drf natiscain without any 
langiblo results, and still auctions have gone on merrily all 
the .same. 

The fact is, briefly, that it is only under our rule that the 
proprietor has possessed or exercised the power of alienating 
the land in perpetuity There seems to luve been under 
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the native Government a principle known as Damdupat, by 
which interest beyond double the amonnt of the original loan 
could not be recovered. We ourselves did try a form of 
usury law, but with the natural result. It was evaded whole- 
sale by necessitous debtors, and the simple device was adopted 
of tacUing on the prohibited interest to the original loan. 

With our notions based on the sanctity of contract, we 
have always, wisely or unwisely, steadily resisted any attempt 
to go behind the letter of tlic bond. lie the terms iniquitous 
or reasonable, our Courts have enforced them. It has not 
availed to urge that the debtor, pressed to marry his dauglitcr 
or to perform the rites which ensure to his late father entrance 
into heaven, is practically in a slate of duress, and must 
borrow, :ind must accept any terms vvhich Shylock chooses to 
enforce. To tills it is answered that the borrower is neither 
a minor nor a lunatic, and must be supposed to understand 
what he signs. All we have done Is to set up the Collector, 
who conducts all sales ordered by the Civil Court, as a sort 
of conciliator between the parties. It is his duty to call them 
before him and arrange a compromise if possible. But he 
has no power of enforcing payment by instalments, or uny 
arrangement of a similar nature, of doing anything, in fact, 
except giving sage advice ; and as the property has usually 
been sucked dry before tlie matter comes before him, his 
interference is generally futile. He feels like a surgeon who 
has to deal with a limb distorted by an ignorant bonesetter, 
or a physician with a patient whose constitution has been 
irretrievably ruined by quacks. 

Just now the question has reached one of its periodical 
acute stages, and the wise men of the land have taken it 
again under consideration. A native ruler of the old type 
would probably begin by putting half a score of usurers to 
death by slow torture; but this is not our way, nor would it 
in this case do much good except to check money-len^ling for 
a season. We are on the horns of a dilemma. We believe 
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One remedy has been often suggested and seems at last to 
be seriously considered. Nothing in our rule has been on the 

whole better done than what is called the Court of Wards 

a sort of Encumbered Estates Court It takes over the pro- 
perty of the widow and orphan or lunatic, and administers it 
for a time. Wc have in this way not only rescued a number 
of properties from ruin, but we have in many cases made 
them model estates. Wc have built wells, planted trees, 
done, in fact, what a liberal English landlord habitually does, 
and wc have preferred to sink the accumulations of a minority 
in the land than leave a fund for some dissipated youth to 
squander when he comes of age. This institution has also 
provided an admirable training school for many of our young 
ofliccrs In the practical management of the land. But hitherto 
its benefits have been showered on Dives, not on Lazarus. A 
really large estate it has been always possible to manage 
with a considerable measure of success; but the Court will 
have nothing to do with Naboth and his vineyard ; it is too 
small a business, and not worth the trouble. This principle 
will now, it may be hoped, finally disappear. There is no 
rcnson wliy such an institution should not be established in 
each district, using the surplus funds of solvent properties to 
pay off the demands of the usurer. It would be a troublc- 
.somc business, full of worry and difficulty, but this it would 
be worth risking if we could only do something to save the 
sturdy, patient yeomen from ruin. 

The new system of the assessment of the land revenue 
which lias been described was not arrived at without pro- 
tractcd discussion. One plausible proposal was that the new 
demand sliould be based on the rates of produce. It was, 
for instance, ."suggested that if the staple produce of a district 
had risen witliin the period of the settlement by twenty-five 
per cent, the existing demand should be enhanced to a pro- 
porticmate extent. To this there are obvious objections. It 
would involve a general rateable ijicrcasc over large tracts 
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consequence of the varying rates of progress made by 
neighbouring villages. 

To quote the ofTicial comment'— " An investigation into 
the actui\l incidence of the cxistini; demand showed that in 
a very large nvnnbcr of estates it was ah-cady as high as llicy 
could afford to pay ; and as a uniform rate of enhancement 
must be calculated on a consideration of what the worst and 
lowest units of assessment could bear, the proposed measure 
would virtually amount to the abandonment of the right of 
the State to a sliaro of the increase of the rental, which in 
many estates was very great, and wliich there was no reason 
to forego. The selection of the staples of produce and the 
periods on which ii calculation of a rise in prices should 
be based presented considerable (lifiicultics, and the whole 
system was much too indcfniitc and loose to sustain the hope 
that any declaration of nny principle of tlic kind would re- 
assure the minds of the lamlowners, or give greater security 
to agricultural enterprise by making known with some degree 
of exactness the conditions and limitations of future assess- 
ments. It was found that rents were very generally 
determined by custom, and bore no recognisable relation 
to the variation of prices ; so that in order to permit the 
adoption of any scheme of as.scssmcnt by prices, it would be 
necessary to Invest Government with ottensivc powers for 
the regulation and assessment of rents. A careful enquiry 
into the relations which existed between landlords and 
tenants showed that no such action was required for the 
protection of the latter; while the magnitude of the proposed 
underlaUing and the manifest objections to a general inter- 
ference with long-established rights, which had not been 
abused by their owners, made any such measure altogether 
undesirable. The proposal was therefore abandoned ; but 
the cntiuivies of which it was the occasion resulted in the 
establishment ofthc following principles : — Tracts or di^?tricts 
which were in a backward condition when the existing assess- 
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numerous as to make the application of a general uniform 
rate of enhancement inadvisable or unfair, must be left for 
regular assessment. In other localities a general rate of en- 
hancement is to be determined on the basis of a summary 
enquiry into the conditions and resources of the area under 
settlcmetit." 

These controversies also led to various useful results. 
It was one of the most time-honoiircd of fallacies that with 
a modcrcitc settlement the yeoman saved money in a good 
year, and was thus able to pay in a bad season. To interfere 
wlici] times were poor was supposed to be the best means of 
discouraging thrift and self-reliance. As a matter of fact 
few of thcin can or do lay by for a rainy day, and when the 
crop fails, if the tax-gatherer presses his claims, the peasant 
must resort to the money-lender. All these ideas are now 
quite out of date. It is admitted all round that when the 
strain commences no time should be lost in suspending the 
whole or part of the demand, the .suspension to be converted 
into remission if the pressure become more severe. The 
arrangements proposed to meet die famine now anticipated 
have been based on this principle. 

Again, the question of tlie taxation of improvements has 
been disposed of, and it has been made quite clear that a 
man who has been enterprising enough to build a well must 
not be ta.'^cd on the profits of ])Is undertaking until lie has 
at least been recouped the initial cost of the work. 

Thirdly, opportunity has been taken to arrange the dates 
at which the revenue instalments arc claimed so as to make 
the payment least irksome. Some villages depend on the 
autumn, some on the spring crop; in some the revenue is 
paid from sugar, in others from wheat, cotton or poppy. 
The dates liavc now been arranged so as to suit the con- 
venience of the peasantry, and a great deal of useless loss 
and inconvenience has been avoided. 

But the most valuable reform has been the assertion of the 
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be ten years hence, how much waste would be brought under 
the plough, and so on. Now he has only to find out what is 
really paid. Thus, to take the important question of cul- 
turable waste, Mr Moens, one of the ablest of the former 
generation, thus dealt witli it in liarcilly' — "Where there 
was a large proportion of waste land I treated it according 
to the population and circumstances of the neighbourhood. 
If the land was offair quality, the village inhabited and the 
neighbourhood well populated, I then assessed such an 
amount of the waste at full rates as would bring the culti- 
vation up to the average of the neighbouring villages. Under 
similar circumstances, when the waste was poor, I took into 
account only its actual value as a waste for grass or grazing." 
This with the uncertain conditions of cultivation was ob- 
viously risky. No demand of the kind can now be made ; 
none but actual assets arc ti'ilccn into account in assessing the 
revenue. 

To sum up the matter, we have now arrived at a fairly 
workable method of fixing tlic burdens assessed on the land. 
Whether this demand be a rent or a land tax does not make 
any practical difference. Out of a revenue raised within the 
Province of about nine millions, two-thirds are provided from 
this source by a mode familiar to the people and collected 
without any appreciable amount of friction. But the success 
of a highly elaborate system such as this depends altogether 
on the efficiency of the staff by which it is controlled. The 
danger at present is that the district staff tends to become a 
mere machine working under the orders of a central bureau, 
by whicli all power of initiative is lost, and the local officer, 
immersed in judicial work and the bonds of a heavy corre- 
spondence, becomes simply an agency for the collection of 
statistics and the compilation of voluminous reports. The 
Collector has less time than his predecessors to sit and chat 
with the village greybccrds at the well, to wander through 
the fields and watch the crons and the cattle, and nir.k un in 
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Wh.it the peasant of the village likes best is the patriarchal 
form of rule. He wants some one with time and patience to 
listen to his complaints, and even if he fail to obtain redress 
for the actual grievance of the moment, it is something to 
have had a chance of explaining what he wishes. Above all 
he wants somcthlnfr done at once, and when the answer 
comes that his representations will be considered, that his 
case will be referred to the higher powers, that when sanction 
comes from some distant office his swamp will be drained or 
canal water brought into his village, he looks on all this as 
so much purposeless babble, and he is sure that when a new 
king comes to rule him who knows not Joseph the whole 
business must be gone through afresh. 

The obvious remedy for this state of things is wider 
decentralisation, a strengthening of the hands of the local 
officer, to free him from much of the work of the desk, and 
give him more time to study the people for himself and gain 
his experience at first hand. No code, no digest of rules will 
furnish him with this kind of knowledge, and without it all 
the best laid schemes of land revenue administration must 
remain incfTcctivc, 
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Tin: I'KASANT ANIJ TUli I.ANIl 

WK now come to consider ihc relation of the peasant to 
Ihc Idiul from which he draws liis support; and here 
it will be necessary to give some figures showing the general 
diHlribution of the people. 

In the first place, out of a total population of*!?'] millions, 
those wholly or partially dependent on agriculture forlheir 
support amounl to j)car)y 35 millions, of wliich about /) 
millions arc proprietors, 25 millions agriculturists, aud nearly 
G millions hdjourcr.s. The persons, tlicn, who derive the 
whole or ti large part of their means of subsistence from the 
soil form about //j per cent, of the people. In other wo\x\n, 
about three out of every four souls in tlie Province are de- 
pendent on tlie hud. 

Next comes the distribution of the people bclwcon the 
urban circles and tiic rural tracts. Of every 100 souls, eleven 
live in towns and eighty-nine in villages. Kxchiding the 
Mill tracts and those districts, like Lucknow and Iknarcs, 
where the city population is predominant, wc find tliat, owing 
to the influence of the Imperial Government at Delhi, the 
proportion of the urban to the country dwellers is greater 
towards the west than in the east of the Province. Thus, 
while ill Die iMcciiit division about 19 per cent., or ono-nflii 
of the people, live in towns, in the Central and Lower DuAb 
from 15 to 13 per cent, arc urban; in IlohilUhand i(j per 
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vital industry of the people : with it are most closely linked 
ull the other local industries. It is on its dcveiopnicnt that 
all hope of raisiiifj the status of tiic people depends ; in com- 
parison with it all other industries take a lower room. 

The next vital point for consideration is the pressure of 
this agricultural popuhition on the resources of the soil. 
HtTC, thougii the density of the people on the whole area is 
Ji malcriiil factor, what is much more important is the distri- 
bution on the cultivated area and the reserve of land whicli 
is available to meet its increasing needs. 

Throughout tiie wiiolc Province tlic population on each 
sc^unrc mile of cultivation is O77 ; in other words, each indi- 
vidual has to lUakc his living out of less than one acre of 
tillage. ]3ut here, as in most cases, the conditions vary enor- 
mously in different parts of the country. The Azamgarh 
peasant, with i244 soul« to a square mile of cultivation, has 
to subsist on about half an acre; in the Mcerut division to 
the extreme west each person has about an acre and a half; 
in Oudii about three-quarters of an acre. Ihit in parts of 
thinly peopled Hundelkhand the average cultivated area per 
licad rises to nearly two acres. 

The same result may be arrived at from a comparison of 
the average holding and the area cultivated by each plough. 
Tluis, to contrast Sah&ranpur and Azamgarh — in the former 
there are nearly twelve acres to each plough: in Azamgarh 
only five and a quarter. The difference of condition between 
the east and the west is, as has been already .shown, reflected 
in the forms of husbandry. 

Next comes the question what room there is for extension 
of tillage in the future. Including new fallow, the actual pro- 
portion oftlic total area under cultivation is 51 percent, in 
the North-VVcstern Trovinccs and 60 in Oudh. This would 
seem to imply that at least 40 per cent, is still open to the 
iiIniifTli. flut from this uncultivated marcin larce deductions 
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large area of rough grazing laud, the nigged slopes of the 
Hill tract, the marshes and savannahs of the Tarfli— all of 
which are essential for the support of the cattle. 

Most of the recent settlemcntii have shown that the area 
still available for cultivation is small. All through the 
western districts the only land uncultivated which could be 
farmed with advantage is tliat covered with jungles of the 
Dhak tree. But if these were destroyed the supply of fire- 
wood and fodder would be seriously reduced. In Gudh and 
the eastern districts the case is even worse, and here a con- 
gested population vvorkifig largely by spndc labour has ex- 
tended cultivation to what is practically its highest liitiit. In 
some districts there has been in recent years an actuai reduc- 
tion of the cultivated area. It would sectn that in some cases 
land lias been brought under thy plough which could not he 
tilled with a profit. The highest estimate of the margin 
availaiile for cultivation is ro per cent, of tlic culturable area, 
or say 3^ million acres, which would support about as many 
additional souls. 

" Whilst, however," says Mr Baillle,^ "the cultivated area 
has been at ;i standstill, there has been a considerable in- 
crease of late years in the cropped area owing to the increase 
in the practice of double cropping the best land. During the 
rains in the beginning of the Indian agricultural year the 
cultivator of the North-VVcst Provinces grows millets, pulse, 
rice, maize or cotton over nearly 59 per cent, of the cultivated 
area. In the cold weather, again, he grows wheat, barley, 
grain, peas or other spring crop over about 60 per cent, of the 
area, in addition to certain of the rain crops which stand 
through both harvests. In the hot weather less than r per 
cent grows melons or vegetables. In all, 20 per cent, of the 
cultivated area in the North West Provinces of late years 
grows two crops, whilst a part of the richest land near towns 
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There can be no question that with a well-regulated system 
of double ci'oppinfj, the success of which depends altogether 
oil sl<ill in husbandry, and in particular on careful conserva- 
tion of manure, a much larger supply of food might be raised 
from the soil. I'or the poorer cuUivator what is chiefly 
wanted is something which will carry him over the month or 
two of leanness, when the stocks of one harvest are approach- 
ing exhaustion and the new crop is still unrii>e. Tlicrc arc 
many vegetables, such as carrots, which would be most valu- 
able at such seasons. It is to this failure to utilise what may 
be called the by-products of his land that the Indian peasant 
owes half his troubles. Everywhere the bonds of caste or 
custom prevent him from using articles of food which arc 
nutritious and easily produced. It Is hardly too much to say 
that 50 per cent, more Chinamen would live and thrive on 
the same area. 

Next comes the question whether these congested areas 
can be relieved by dispersion, cither vertically by the develop- 
ment of new industries and occupations or laterally by 
emigration. 

We know what has occurred In England, where the emigra- 
tion of the agricultural population to tlie towns, as a result of 
the depression in the farming industry, has become a very 
serious social problem. VVc have now to see whether there 
has been any similar movement in tliis Province. It must be 
remembered that the definition of "a town" is very elastic — 
any area under any form of Municipal constitution and any 
tract continuously occupied by groups of houses with an 
aggregate population of not less than 5000 souls. These 
areas arc constantly undergoing change by administrative 
order, and it is not very easy to make a comparison between 
the results of the last and the present Census. It would 
appear from the figures that the urban population has in- 
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England. While in England 53 per cent, of the people reside 
in 182 towns wifli a popiiUUioii or20,ooo or upwards, in Imlia, 
though there arc 227 such towns, only 4*8^) i)cr cent, oftlic 
people dwell in thciii. 

The conditions of city life have been so well described by 
Mr liaiiics thnL lii.s remarks deserve icprodncUon.^ — "In llic 
ininds of the great majority of the masses, city life and its 
attractions arc no more than a ' nebulous hypothesis,' and 
the town niiglit just as well not be in existence. To the 
upper classes it is distasteful, saving to a native chief in his 
own capital, of winch more anon. Tlic local ma^jnutc in Jiis 
own domains (s a Triton among minnows, I)y hereditary 
riglit; but in tlic city llic equality of all hcfovc il)c law, a 
feature in Hritish admini.str.ition which he dcspisc.% is at its 
full height, and liberty lords it over biilhiii^hi- Th\is the 
Ticld is left 0()Cii to the trader, the professional and biisincss 
man generally, and under the influence of railways and 
foreign commerce his horn has been greatly exalted, to the 
prejudice of others, into whose presence, a few generations 
back, he could not hope to be admitted. There is also to be 
considered the stimulating presence of the foreign clement 
found ill the centres of trade, which is thrown into the scale 
in favour of tlie middle classes. On the wliolo, llion, the 
main factors in the development of the cities of the present 
day, such as the seaports, Presidency towns, and the few 
trading and manufacturing centres in the interior, have bcci\ 
foreign capital administered by forcigneis, and the scope 
given to the talents of the native trading classes." 

And lie goes on to point out that " in former times, what- 
ever the theory in practice, the State exi.sted for the main- 
tenance of the chief, and his duties began at the outer edge 
of the frontier. The public revenue was sucked into the 
treasury, and titc expenditure was limilcd lo the army and 
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tonmeuts. This was not so much the case in the cities ruled 
by the smaller Rftjput chiefs. But even here the most lucra- 
tive trade was in arms, ornaments, fine fabrics, and the other 
requirements of a small, luxurious aristocracy, which could 
not, once the temporary Court stimiilus was removed, form 
the basis of a sound commevciaV Industry. 

The ornamentation of these great cities, with stately 
buildings, was also not a genuine sign of their prosperity. 
Tiivcrin'cr tells us tiiat the royal eunuchs used to build 
splendid tombs for themselves in their lifetime, because, 
wiicn they had amassed fortunes, they were not allowed to 
go on pilgrimage to Mecca, and, as they knew that their 
property would escheat to the Crown on their death, they 
built splendid muusolea, so as to leave at least some monu- 
ment to posterity. 

There seems then no reason to believe that the congestion 
of some of the rviral tracts is likely to be relieved by emi- 
gration to the towns. The urban industries are not in so 
flourishing a condition as to attract much surplus labour, 
and there is no pressing demand for unskilled workmen. 

It remains to be considered whether the congestion can 
be relieved by vertical or lateral extension— that is to say, 
the development of new occupations or by emigration. 
Lastly, the question of possible improvement in the mctliods 
of agriculture must be specially discussed. 

As to new outlets and fresh industries, the prospect is not 
encouraging. The growth of new handicrafts is checked 
by the guild or occupational castes, in which, under a rigid 
rule, the son follows the business of his father, and the entry 
of outsiders is actively restricted. This is exactly what 
prevailed in ligypt and Sparta, where, Herodotus tells us, 
the musician is the son of a musician, the cook of a cook, 
the herald of a herald. It may be admitted that under our 
rule tliqpc restrictions have been mucli relaxed, and the 
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of the prime necessaries of an industrial life — a cheap supply 
of coal and other minerals. Labour is cxtraordinarilyclicap 
and tolerably effective, and at places, like Cawnpur and 
Agra, has been enlisted in the service of machinery of the 
most modern type. But, on tiic whole, the prospects that 
occupations, such as those of clotii, leather, or paper-making, 
will do much service in absorbing the surplus rural labour 
do not seem encouraging. 

There remains the possibility of relief in the congested 
districts from emigration, cither within or without the 
Province. In spite of modern facilities for communication, 
the results have been so far very disappointing. The fact 
is that the Hindu has little of the migratory instinct, and 
all his prejudices tend to Ucep him at home. As a resident 
member of a tribe, caste or village, ho occupies a definite 
social position, of which emigration is Hkcly to depiive , 
liim. Wlien he leaves his home, he loses the sympathy and 
support of his clansmen and neighbours; he misses the 
village council, which regulates iiis domestic affairs; the 
services of the family priest, which he considers essential 
to his salvation. Kvcry village has its own local shrine, 
where the deities, in the main destructive, have been pro- 
pitiated and controlled by the constant service of their 
votaries. Once the wanderer leaves the hamlet where he 
was born, he enters the domains of new and unknown deities, 
who, being strangers, arc of necessity hostile to him, and 
may resent his intru.sion by sending famine, disease, or death 
upon the luckless stranger. The emigrant, again, to a 
distant land, finds extreme difficulty in selecting suitable 
husbands for his daughters. He must choose his sons-in-law 
within a narrow circle, and if he allows his daughter to 
reach womanhood unwed, he commits a grievous sin. Should 
he die in exile, he may fail to win the heaven of the gods, 
because no successor will make the due funeral oblations, 
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All this will to some extent explain why there is so little 
movement among tlic people. We may first consider the 
internal migration. Some of this is due to economic or 
climatic CJiuses. Thus, during harvest time in Bundclkhand 
tlicrc is some movement of labour frcm tracts where tlie crop 
is late in ripening to others where it is early; in the same 
way Irishmen from Coiinaught cross the Channel to northern 
England. The J5:imc is the case in tlie northern liilly tract, 
where peasaiita move into the lowlands of the Bhabar and 
TarAi when the stress of malaria is reduced, or others arc 
driven by the pressure of the snow from the higher levels to 
the more sheltered valleys. 

There is, again, another form of migrration b.ised on religious 
or industrial considerations. Besides the great bntiiing fairs 
and the constant stream of pilgrims to the holy places, many 
of the wealthier classes in their old age move to the neigh- 
bourhood of shrines like those of Benares or Mathura, death 
within these sacred precincts being a sure entrance to eternal 
liappincs.s. And on tlie purely industrial side, Oiidh in pur- 
LicLilnr supplies a considerable number of recruits to the army 
and police, house servants, grooms and the like, as educational 
centres like AliahrtbAd, LJenarcs or Agra furnish clerks and 
tutors, Pandits or Maiilavis to rural districts. The railway 
and the Post Office, commercial entrepots like Cawnpur, large 
public works or the chances of employment in Settlement 
Offices or the like add to the number of emigrants of this 
kind. 

But, curious to say, it is chiefly women who contribute to 
this stream of internal migration, livery Rajput, for instance, 
is bound to find a husband for his daughter in a sept sujierior 
to his own. The bluest blood is found among tribes like the 
ChauhAn and Ufthtaur of the Central Ganges-Jumna Duflb; 
hence the well-known rule — "Many your daughter to the 
West and your son to the East." With the bride from a dis- 
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— there arc 1005 women to 1000 men, while in the North- 
Western Provinces there fire only 923. Hence there la little 
attraction for women to emigrate into a tract already over- 
stocked, and Hihar sends some of its surplus girls further west. 

For foreign emigrants from outside its borders there is 
naturally h'ttle room. At the last Census 8y per cent, of the 
people were enumerated in the district of their birth, and no 
less than 98 per cent, were born somewhere within the Pro- 
vince. Only 62 per cent, of Londoners arc born there ; the 
proportion in Cornwall, the most stay-at-home of our English 
counties, is the same as that in this Province. 

As regards foreign emigration, the Province sends criminals 
to the Andamans, coolies to the tea gardens of Assam, re- 
cruits to distant cantonments, servants or porters to Calcutta. 
Along the Nepftl frontier there is a constant flux and flow. 
New settlers move backwards and forwards, criminals or 
bankrupts fly to the shelter of a strange Government to avoid 
the police or the bailiff. On the whole we rather lose in this 
way; but on the other hand we gain in numbers by the 
inroad of the Bengal Babu, the Mftrwflri trader from Central 
India, the Kashmiri Pandit, the Afghan horse dealer, the 
Pirsl shopkeeper. 

Beyond India the movement is inconsiderable. Some few, 
of course, leave their homes of whom we have no account. 
The most important outlet is the Statc aided emigration to 
Natal or the West Indies. But this relieved us of only about 
go.ooo persons between 1881 and 1891. 

Emigration has thus done something, but not very much, 
to relieve the congestion. The Hindu, like the Irishman in 
the States, is very loyal to his kinsfolk at home, and many a 
struggling peasant in Qudh and the eastern districts is helped 
to pay his rent or appease the money-lender by a remittance 
from abroad. Hut striking the balance between immigrants 
and emigrants, the Province was in the last ten yearsVperiod 
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suln and the islands of the tropical seas the Hindu has pre- 
ferred to work out iiis salvation at home. 

Wc Iiavc heard much lately of the prospects of a move- 
ment of the people of India to Africa. So far there seems 
no probability of the peasantry of the north seeking* new 
homes beyond the ocean. Those nearer the coast at Bombay 
or Madras arc inoic migratory, and a movement of this kind 
started from those parts of the country might eventually 
react on the inland population. 

We thus arrive at these conclusions — up to the present the 
relief of the pressure in the congested tracts from emigration 
has been and in the immediate future is likely to be incon- 
siderable ; secondly, the vast bulk of the people are and must 
remain dependent on agriculture for their support, and that 
too witliin an urea where there is little room loft for the 
extension of cultivation. The next question is — how far arc 
the existing methods of agriculture efficient ; to what extent 
can it be improved so as to provide a larger supply of food. 
Coupled with this is the enquiry — one of vital importance 
for the future wellboing of the people — whether the soil does 
or does not show signs of exhaustion. 

l-'irst, as to the efficiency of the present system of cultiva- 
tion, there can be no better testimony than that of a European 
expert like Or Voelckcr. JVIost men of this class come with 
preconceived impressions of the superiority of European to 
Indian methods; some come, like Balaam, prepared to cnrso 
and remain to bless. Of all recent students of the subjects 
none is better informed, none more cool and impartial than 
Dr Voelcker. 

" On one point," he writes,' " there can be no question that 
the ideas generally entertained in England, and often given 
expression to even in India, that Indian agriculture is, as a 
whole, primitive and backward, and that little has been done 
to try and rennedy it, arc altogether erroneous. It is ^ruc 
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has forced itself upon mc that, taking everything together, 
and more especially considering the conditions under which 
Indian crops are grown, they are wonderfully good. At his 
best the Indian cultivator is quite as good and in some re- 
spects the superior of the British farmer; wliilst at liis worst 
it can only be said that this state is brought about largely by 
an absence for facilities for improvement which is probably 
unequalled in any other country, and that tiic peasant will 
struggle on patiently and uncomplainingly in the face of dilTi- 
culties in a way that no one else would." 

And he goes on to say— i" To take the ordinary acts of 
husbandry, nowhere would one find better instances of keep- 
ing land scrupulously free of weeds, of ingenuity in device 
of water-raising appliances, of knowledge of soils and their 
capabilities, as well as of t)ie c.v;ict lime to sow and to reap, 
as one woidd in Indian agriculture, and this not at its best 
alone, but at its ordinary level. It is wonderful, too, how 
much is known of rotation, the system of mixed crops, ami of 
fallowing. Certain it is that I, at least, have never seen a 
more perfect picture of careful cultivation, combined with 
hard labour, persevcranec and fertility of resource, than I 
have seen at many of the halting places In my tour." 

This is indeed high praise from a very eompetcnt authority. 
But no one who is familiar with the best types of Indian 
farming, the broad style of the western jAt, tlic more minute 
methods of the eastern Kurml, will hold it to be undeserved. 
At the same time, there is plenty of slovenly, indifferent 
Imsbandry among BrAhinans who arc loo proud to touch a 
plough, or Gfljars whose proper business is cattle rearing 
combined with stealing their neighbours' beasts. 

There are two stock charges which arc commonly laid 
against the Indian farmer, both of which arc to a large degree 
undeserved. One is his so callcd stupid reverence for tradi- 
tional methods : the other, that he will only scratcji thu 
surface instead of properly ploughing his field. 
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an amount of inherited experience wliich few European 
farmers possess, and in the absence of books bis practice is 
regulated by tradition and a mass of saws and rural rhymes 
wliich are ever on his lips. He is cautious: but caution is 
enforced for him by the conditions under wliich he hVes. The 
climate is always rigorous and often very uncertain. He is 
dependent on the amount and timeliness of the annual rain- 
fall, which in many parts of tlic country is very precarious. 
His crop is exposed to many disasters — a day or two of fierce 
sunshine, a few hours ofdrciichiny rain, frost and hail, locusts, 
and many other forms of insect life or blight, a bout of fever 
attacking him at some critical time, murrain which is endemic 
in the land seizing his plough cattle. And when ihc crop is 
ripe, a niglit snatched for rest may let in the thief, the wild 
boar, the antelope, or one morning of neglect may set the 
green parrots tearing down tlie ears. Such are some of the 
many risks to which he is exposed. His capital is narrow in 
the extreme and he is often obliged to borrow liis seed grain. 
A man like this dares not make experiments. Life is much 
too serious to permit him to leave anything to chance. Still 
less can he afford to listen to the ill-instructed censors who 
presume to criticise his methods when they should be at 
school tiicmselvcs. His attitude when he is preached at and 
admonished is rightly tlmt of the old Pindftri — 

" Then comes a ScUlcmciU HflUim, to te.icli us to ploufjh ftnd to weed, 
(I sowed the cotton he gnvc mo, but first I boiled the seed), 
He likes us humble fanners, and speaks so gracious and wise, 
As lie iisks of our ninnncrg and cusloms ; I tell him n p<ick of lies." 

It is, again, a mistake to say tliat the cultivator is abso- 
lutely destitute of enterprise aild opposed to all improvement. 
In fact he is quite ready to cultivate new staples, if they 
suit his land and modes of tillage and arc likely to be 
profitable. Thus, during the American war, he turned his 
attention to cotton, and in quite recent times he has largely 
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It is true that he has adopted, on an extensive scale, only 
one modern machine, the iron roller sugar mill ; but, as 
regards most of the other machines wliich a well-meaning 
but ill-instructed neal has endeavoured to force upon him, 
he can show reasonable grounds for his disapproval. Tlicy 
are in some cases too expensive for his narrow means, too 
intricate and incapable of repair by the unskilled village 
artisan ; their object is often to save labour, an important 
gain to a farmer in the Western States, but unnecessary 
here, where labour is a drug on the market, or, like the 
plough, they offend the first principles of the science which 
he has received from the wisdom of his ancestors. -He looks 
on a modern threshing machine or scarifier with amazement, 
but without any enthusiasm. They are inventions, like the 
engine on the railway, entirely beyond his practical c\-peri- 
encc, suitable enough for wealthy Sahibs who can afford 
to buy and work them, but useless to a poor man like 
himself 

And even in his affection for his ancient plough, which 
is still only one stage ahead of the stake with which the 
savage scratches up the soil, he is not without some reason 
on his side. Anything heavier will be beyond the strength 
of his half-starved cattle, anything that goes deeper and turns 
over the clods equally offends him. It may bring sterile 
sand or clay to the surface; the damp slice turned over and 
exposed to the power of the relentless sun gets baked like 
a brick, and it is beyond his power to pulverise it; it will 
not give him the fine tilth, which absorbs every drop of the 
precious dew or other moisture falling upon it; it may bury 
the noxious weeds instead of bringing them to the surface, 
where they can be collected or burnt. But his fjrcat com- 
plaint is that it widens the area to be manured. His present 
scanty supply barely suffices to fertilise the thin, topmost 
layer of the upper soil ; what will become of it, he thinks. 
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manure and haulage power at his disposal ; but they are 
very real and forcible to the peasant whose resources are 
extremely limited. 

Dr Voelclcer realises this when he writes':— "I cannot 
help suspecting that the system of shallow ploughing, as 
practised by the native, and his aversion to ploughs that 
turn over a broad slice and form a wide furrow, may have 
something to do with this matter of the retention of moisture, 
and tliat the effect of deep ploughing would too generally 
be to lose the very moisture the cultivator so treasures." 

From arguments such us these it is not pretended to 
asiicrt that the Indian style of farming is perfect, or that 
the peasant has nothing to gain from the discoveries of 
western science. Mis omissions are not a few, his commis- 
sions arc many. Rut it is not just to say that from the self- 
confidence of ignorance lie sets his face against all progress. 
What he understands, and rightly understands, is that he 
cannot afford to make experiments, that he dare not en- 
danger one harvest, on the produce of which he must pay 
his rent and live, on the chance that a year or two hence 
his crop may improve. The conditions under which he 
works, and in particular his lack of capital, which he can 
provide only by borrowing on usurious terms, enforce upon 
him the most extreme economy. In his own business he 
is anything but a fool, and any suggestions for the improve- 
ment of Iiis metiiods must be based, not on theoretical views, 
but on practical considerations of what he can afford, and, 
in spite of his narrow means, utilise to advantage. 

The most effective charge against him is his method of 
conserving manure. Night-soil, tlie most valuable of all, he 
refuses to employ. It is only in the neighbourhood of some 
towns that the market-gardener class are beginning to undcr- 
slanc! its value. But caste considerations as yet bar the 
nHnriHrtn nf this nntent fertiliser, without which the crowded 
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sorely needs them. As to the ordinary manure from his 
cattle shed and the sweepings of hi«5 house, he leaves it in an 
open heap exposed to wind, sun and rain. At last he throws 
it on his field when mucii of tlie valuable constituents have 
been lost, and even then he is in no particular huny to 
plough it in. Green soiling he will have nothing to do with, 
as with Ills frugal mind he cannot sec the advantage of 
sacrificing one crop to secure a doubtful increase in its 
successor. 

But even here he is not quite without an excuse. He will 
put no manure on his field before it is thoroughly decayed, 
because he fears the ravages of the white ant, and if he is a 
bad hand at conserving the best part of his farmyard manure 
he simply replies that he has no stuff available for Utter, that 
any scraps of stalks or straw wlncli he pos-^csses he must use 
to burn with most of his manure because lie has no other 
fuel, and that he dare not risk un outbreak of foot-rot among 
his cattle by allowing any dampness in the stall. At the 
same time there is all the difference in the world between the 
practice of a good and bad cultivator. The jSt, for instance, 
makes a pit in the corner of his field and systematically 
collects manure: the GQjar hardly troubles his head about it. 

Is the soil of Upper India becoming exhausted or not ? The 
Indian cultivator, like the farmer all over the world, h prone 
to take a despondent view of the situation ; and here this 
feeling is strengthened by the uncertainty of the conditions 
under which his industry is carried on. In addition to this, 
the fact that tlie revision of the settlement is likely to add to 
the revenue which he is called on to pay mfikcs it to the 
landlord's interest to underestimate his profits. Thus, tenants 
are all agreed in asserting that the land now yields much less 
than it did in former years ; but in support of these assertions 
no distinct evidence is forthcoming. This much may be 
admitted that within the present generation there has hi9in a 
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the average out-turn over the whole cropped area. This, 
again, is the case with tlie poorer soils as they come under 
the influence of canal irrigation. In their natural state such 
lands arc usually cropped with the coarser millets; when 
artificial irrigation is provided they arc sown often twice a 
year with more exhausting crops, the manure supply is in- 
sufficiciU and they lose tlie relief afforded by periodical 
fallows. For a time they respond to the new stimulus, but 
after a while the out-turn falls off. 

On the other hand, a much larger amount of labour is now 
devoted to the land and there is no evidence that the number 
of cattle maintained has lessened ; in fact, the reverse is 
])robably the case. There is also no evidence that in former 
times fallows were more general in the area permanently 
cultivated, and where the fields remained unsown, this was 
often due to the ravages of war and social disturbances from 
which in modern tiitjjs the peasantry have been totally 
relieved. Such a concfition of thing.s as prevailed in the 
period immcdiatel)' preceding our rule must hcive resulted in 
a much lower standard of agriculture. 

The question could, of course, be definitely .solved if we 
Iiad at our disposal a cotitinuotts scries of agricultural statis- 
tics, including both the period of native rule and that of our 
own administration. Hut we have no materials for estimating 
tiie condition of the peasantry in ancient times ; and it is 
only quite recently that any attempt has hoen made to collect 
statistics of the actual produce. 

One fact seems tolerably well established from the VVoburn 
experiments — that unmanured land will for a long series 
of years produce crops with but small diminution of out-turn. 
13nt though when once a certain level of exhaustion has been 
reached deterioration does go on very slowly, the returns 
show that it does go on. 

Tke case is thus summed up by Dr Voclcker ' — "The real 
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bushels per acre, what is removed over and above the yield 
of the unmanurcd land is due to what is put into the land 
in the form of manure; India's lo bushels, on the contrary, 
represent almost entirely what is taken out of the soil itself. 
Tlic extra crop in England is, hi other words, the produce 
of wiiat Is added to and not, as in India, the produce of what 
is taken out of the soil. Nevertheless the powerful sun 
of India, aided by moisture, or by water (where it is applied 
artificially) exercises, I believe, a far more rapid and powerful 
influence in decomposing and bringing into an assimilable 
condition the constituents of the lower layers of the soil and 
of the stones and rocks which go to produce soil than is the 
case in England ; and why no decline is noticed, after a certain 
level has been reached, may be due to there being just enough 
fresh material dccompo^^cd and brought into active condition 
annually to produce the requisite small yield. U must not 
be forgotten, it is true, tliat the wheat crop of Ilngland is 
generally a nine months' crop, that of India only a five months' 
crop ; but I believe that the influences named above are the 
most potent factors in causing the differences of yield. Were 
demand, however, made upon the soil for a greater yield, the 
soil could no longer supply it, and it would have to be met 
by outside sources, in other words, by manure." 

The produce of the land of Upper India is much below 
that of high-class farming In European countries. Thus, 
while wheat here yields on an average lo bushels per acre, in 
the United Kingdom the produce is 28, in Germany 18, and 
in France 17 bushels. The produce in Canada is 14 bushels, 
In the United States in Australia n.and in Russia It 
falls to 9, less than the Indian average. 

Tlic question then remains — whether it is within the power 
of the State by any measures to secure a higher out-turn from 
the soil than it gives at present. And here It must be re- 
membered that among writers on tlic rural economy of I«dia 
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relief of tlic burden of taxation, or of the demands of the 
money )c'nder, by checking wasteful litigation or reducing its 
cost. But such measures, valuable as they may be, will not 
add one bushel to the produce of the land or render it better 
able to support an increasing population. 

The climate of the country, though the peasant hardly i\s 
yet realises the fact, is, of course, quite beyond the influence 
of Slate control. We can to some extent check the ravages 
of famine by artificial irrigation. Ilut it is by an improve- 
ment of t!ic quality or increase of the an:\ount of the manure 
supply that the general fertility can alone be enhanced. 
Hence we return to the question of fuel and fodder on whicli 
the wliole matter depends. If we could relieve the peasant 
from the necessity of using most of the manure of his cattle 
as fuel, or if the existing supplies could be more efficiently 
conservedj there would be a certain increase in the produce. 

As has been already pointed out, it is very doubtful if it 
would be expedient to take up large areas of culturable land 
and convert them into fuel and fodder reserves. These, if 
properly farmed, would yield a larger supply of artificial 
fodder than can be supplied by the natural grasses ; and, 
with the existing humanitarian feelings of tlie people, the 
provision of open pasture grounds would almost certainly 
only result in the increase of useless, half-starved cattle. 

There arc large areas of poor land which might be planted 
with advantage. The State has given a powerful inducement 
to tlic extension of arboriculture by remitting the revenue on 
grove land so long as the plantation is maintained and ex- 
tensive avenues have been planted at the public cost along 
tlic roads and canals. There is also a strong sentiment in 
favour of tree planting among the people themselves, who 
have raised the formation of a grove to the level of a religious 
dvity. At the same time, the shade of trees is in India most 
injuriaus to the crops exposed to it, and the large multiplica- 
tlnn nf fiipl reserves would lead to a great increase in the 
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Nor have efforts been wanting to encourage the utfh'aation 
of night-soil. The villager to some degree attains this object 
in an indirect way by planting a patch of thick crops near 
the village site, but beyond this he will not move in the 
matter. His more intelligent brethren near some of the 
lai^er towns have been more prompt to recognise the value 
of this fertiliser, and it is now largely used in the production 
of potatoes, garden crops and sugar cane. Bones are still 
under a. stringent taboo which will not be lightly abandoned. 

Short, then, of the sudden discovery of some new and 
clieap fertiiiser within the means and not opposed to the 
prejudices of the peasant, it does not appear reasonable to 
expect any Immediate increase in the manure supply. 

There remains to be considered the question of irrigation. 

Of canal irrigation we have already spoken. It is possible 
that the next famine in Oudh, such as that now impending, 
will bring the SArda canal within tiie range of practical 
politics. The water system in the Gangcs-Jumna Diiflb is 
being steadily developed, and there are large tmcts where 
water is abundant and at a moderate depth from the surface 
where the construction of wells might be still further en- 
couraged. It is not long since a vast scheme, the construc- 
tion of State well.t;, was launched by the Government of 
these Provinces: but it hardly survived the ciiticism of Sir 
Andrew Clarke.^ He pointed out that every acre irrigated 
by the Ganges canal represented a cost of about Rx.. 3 J, and 
that, according to the best authorities, the cost of irrigating 
from wells, is no less than thirteen times that of the canal. 
But this assumes that an actual money price can be put 
upon the labour of the peasant and his household which 
possesses, as a rule, little or no market value. 

It seems clear, that any scheme, such as that which we 
arc now discussing, which proposed to make the construction 
of wells compulsory, is impracticable. In fact, any pl^n for 
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by fascines when it passes through friable strata, can be 
cheaply and easily constructed. But there arc some tracts 
where the character of the soil and the depth of the water 
from the surface make this impossible. It has long been 
the liabit for the Government to make advances at a low 
rate of interest for the building^ of masonry wells. But the 
scheme has not been a complete success The ymnt of the 
loan has been hedged round by vexatious restrictions, too 
much enquiry is required, too many douceurs have to be 
paid to menial officials, the instalments liave been sometime! 
realised with too little regard to the temporary difficulties of 
the debtor, and the native officials on whom falls the burden 
of collecting the advances, detest the tiouble involved In this 
mass of petty detail and do nothing to encourage the system. 
There is, lastly, the influence of the local money lender, who 
actively resents any interference of the Government in what 
he considers his legitimate domain. 

Many proposals have been made for the establishment of 
agricultural banks to meet the wants of the peasants. This 
is hardly a business in which Government can engage 
with advantage. It is only a man on the spot who has 
personal knowledge of the circumstances of each tenant who 
can make such advances with confidence. Here the best 
chance of improvement seems to He in a ay.slem of local or 
village co-operation for which the existing caste guild 
offers a suitable basis. But, as has already been pointed out, 
the main difficulty lies in the suspicion and internal squabbles 
which are the result of thi.s communal organisation. 

The same is the case with the provision of seed grain. 
The cultivator is quite aware of the advantage of selecting 
his seed, and he does so whenever he is able to afford it. 
I3ut a man in a normal condition of indebtedness must 
take whatever the banker chooses to give him. Enquiries 
madt in this connection vividly illustrate the scantiness of 
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two out of every three were forced to borrow their seed 
grain, Merc, .is in mJiny other places in Upper India, most 
of the grain is made over to the vilhigc banker at Iiarvcst 
time and he doles out occasional advances for food and 
sowinfif. The arrangement docs not involve that depth of 
grinding want which a similar slate of things in any other 
country would imply ; but it obviously prci.'ciit.s c.ircful 
selection of seed, and to this extent alTects the produce. 

IJut here it must be clearly stated that no State depart- 
ment can undertake the duty which these village bankers 
discharge. Let us take a single district, that of BarcUly, 
from u'hich the previous remarks wcvc quoted, and u'c find 
tliat irrespective of cultivating proprietors, many of whom 
arc hardly better ofT tiian the tenantry, there arc nearly a 
quarter of a milHou of tenants. Taking an avcia^c of five 
to a houscliold, lliis represents tlic population of New South 
Wales, and they ciillivntc about a million of ;icrcs, the nrcu 
of Ilampsiiire. And this district is only one out of fifty-onc 
similar units. It is quite obvious that the existing .stafl" is 
quite inadequate to conduct the banking business of this 
host of peasants. It would need an army of hlfjhly paid 
officials to investigate ihc solvency of tiicsc million of Ijor- 
rowcrs, and the public finances arc quite unable to bear the 
enormous demands if a State bank were to attempt to oust 
the money lender. 

licfore we deal more in detail with tiic indebtedness of the 
peasantry, wo must refer to the remarkable rise in the value 
of food grains within the present generation. A movement 
like thi.s wliicli must involve far-reacliing cffcclH lias so far 
passed almost unnoticed by llngUsh critics of the economics 
of India. Since the great famine of 1837-38 the market 
price of wheat has risen by 42 per cent, and harvest prices, 
which more particularly affect the peasant, by 55 per cent. 
At some of the last revisions of settlement the tenant^ was 
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in UtilanHshahr, 90-9 per cent. To quote Mr Stoker, the 
officer who revised tlie assessment of the latter district'— 
"Not only have quinquennial averages run high, but prices 
have never on any occasion sunk to the low point they used 
to attain. Tin's is u matter of the first importance, having 
perhaps even more fffcct on rents than the high prevailing 
quinquennial and decennial averages. Under the old order 
of things, prices rose to a high point when the local harvests 
failed and the cultivators had little or no surplus which they 
coLilti sell at the profitable rate. But in good years, when the 
yield was bountiful and large surplus stocks available, prices 
fell so low that profits were still small. Tlie persons wlio 
gained were grain dealers, who laid in large stocks in the 
cheap seasons and sold at high profit when the crops failed. 
I3ut witli the introduction of railways and telegraphs, a better 
commercial system and large export trade, things have 
changed. Prices still go up when there arc bad years, but 
the depression is caused not merely by local failure, but by 
short crops in other parts of India, or even in other parts of 
the world. In good seasons prices still remain comparatively 
high and the cultivators sell llieir surplus stocks to such 
advantage that they gain large profits which with ordinary 
prudence would carry them through bad yeary. They, in 
fact, secure much of the profits which used to be absorbed by 
the local grain dealers." 

The causes of this startling rise in the prices of food grains 
arc not far to seek. It is clear that it cannot be due, as the 
native universally believes, merely to foreign exportation. 
VVlien trade with Europe was at its highest point, only one per 
cent, of the total food grains and one-tenlh of the whole wheat 
crop left the country. Such an amount of export could not 
raise prices all round nearly 100 per cent. The really potent 
cause is the improvement of communications which has made 
the gncc practically uniform throughout Northern India. It is 
soUlom that the seasons are uniformly favourable throughout 
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least Is in deficiency in some part of the country. To illus- 
trate the comparative stability of prices which this new 
system of commerce has produced, between 1861 and 1876 
the highest and lowest prices of wheat were respectively 7 
and 45 pounds to the shilling; between 1S77 find 1891 the 
range was only from 12 to 27. 

With this enormous rise in prices, rents have not increased 
in anything like the same proportion. Thus, in Bulandshahr, 
with an aristocracy of rack-renting landlords, tlioiigh, as wc 
have seen, the rise in prices was 90 per cent., the rise in re- 
corded rent was between 65 and 70 per cent. Again, in 
Cawnpur, a rise of 42 per cent, in the price of wheat before 
the last settlement was found to have practically 110 effect 
on rent- Tin's curious fact was thus explained by the Settle- 
ment Officer—" The effect of a rise in prices ordinarily tells 
in some audi sequence as this— first, the good prices of oiic 
year induce compctitiou for liomc farm lands to let; these 
fetch high rents and have the effect of raising to .some degree 
the rents of all lands held by tenants-at-will. When once the 
general standard is rnised ever so little, the landlord is en- 
couraged to go into Court against the tenant with rights of 
occupancy, and by arbitration, as often as not, gets a com- 
promise in the way of an enhancement given by arbitrators 
to make one party satisfied without injuring the other. Thus, 
at a long interval, the rise in prices alTects the rent rate of the 
whole tenantry ; in the meantime prices may have fallen and 
the temporary gain be even lost to the landlord." 

That rents respond slowly to the stimulus of a rise in 
prices is certain, in fact, over a large part of the country 
rents are hardly at all based on prices. What is paid is the 
customary rate which has always been paid In the village, and 
the rent is not economical, but dependent on custom, which, 
particularly in India, is very slow to change. 

It may well be asked how with prices largely increasec^and 
rents rising at a much lower rate tliere can be any peasant 
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condition. The higher class of cultivator certainly lives 
better, travels more, anri lias more spare cash for amusement 
and ordinary expenditure than was the case a generation ago. 

At the same time the amount of indebtedness among this 
class is VC17 serious.' In the greater part of the Agra dis- 
trict it was found at the last settlement that 78 per cent, of 
the tenantry were in the hands of the money lender ; in the 
Fatchabad subdivision the average rose to 89 per cent. Of 
two selected subdivisions of Cawiipur, in one 26 per cent, of 
tlie cultivators were never in debt ; in the other 47 per cent, 
declared that they had never been borrowers ; the proportion 
of those wlio migiit be considered permanently involved was in 
the former 20 and in the latter 12 per cent. In the Dftrabanki 
district of Oudh It wa.s found that the small farmers, men 
with from 3 to 15 acres owed as a rule from K.x. 4 to K.x. 10. 

It would be easy to add to instances of this kind. It is 
ill the opinion of the most competent authorities not an 
exaggeration to say that thrce-fourtlis of the tenantry are 
indebted to the amount of a year's rent at least. To find a 
parallel to this state of things in Europe we have to go as 
far as Greece, where, wc are told, three-fourths of the landed 
property is mortgaged for its full saleable value.^ 

Once a man gets into the hands of the money lender it is 
easy to understand how his difficulties increase. The follow- 
ing account of the system prevalent in Azamgarh is from the 
pen of the Settlement Ofiicer, Mr J. R. Raid"— "The rate of 
interest charged by the Mahajan is nominally 25 per cent., 
but is in fact a great deal more. Accounts arc settled 
between him and his constituents in the summer or autumn, 
usually after the refined sugar of the year has been disposed 
of. Any balance is then struck in his favour ; if not paid off 
it i.s debited as a fresh advance to Ins constituent. Upon it 
and upon cash payments made by him during the succeeding 
season he assesses interest at the rate of 25 per cent., credit, 
nf rciiirRC. beincr .riven bv him for the value of all produce 
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ever, tvt which the Mi^hftjan values his coivstituent's sugar 
produce is not tlic full price rate of the open market at the 
time of its delivery. In that he makes a deduction of from 
5 to lo per cent., ant! moreover he wciybs the produce at 
delivery considerably to his own advantage. There arc agri- 
culturists, of course, who arc able to sell their sugar produce 
in open market ; but these arc probably themselves Mahfijans 
in esse or in posse; and the great bulk of tlic agricultural 
population loses part of the vahie of the .sugar produce in 
the manner above described." 

We have next to consider the main causes of this large in- 
debtedness. The popular explanation is the extravagance of 
the peasant On the whole perhaps too much has been made 
of liis occasional foolish lavishncss in the marriage of his 
children, the rites for deceased relations and other ceremonies. 
Mr Mocns in 13arcilly found that the average expenditure on 
marriages amongthccultivatingf classes was R.x.4pcnnarriagc. 
This it is true is a large amount for men of this position to 
spend : but it is made up for by a lifetime of the most rigid 
economy or even penuriousncss. All over the world the 
peasant class are given to outbreaks of lavishncss on such 
occasions. Wc see it among the Irish Celts, wlio will often 
seriously embarrass themselves in providing marriage portions 
for their daughters and all our lower class habitually .spend 
more than they can aflbrd on the interment of the dead. 

Another and perhaps nearly as serious a cause of indebted- 
ness is the litigious habits of the people. Whatever a man's 
difficulties may be he seems ahvnys able to afford money 
for a lawsuit. In many cases considerable sums have been 
levied among the tenant class to resist enhancement of rent 
or other law proceedings which affect their interests. In 
i8Q3 the number of revenue and criminal cases decided, in 
the great majority of which the parties arc drawn from the 
peasant class,, amounted to 682,936, of which revenue ^ults 
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61,854 revenue suits w^s under .R.x. i ; and in 70,265 civil 
and 75.095 leveiiue cases did not exceed R.x. 5. We have 
already seen that much of the increase in this kind of litiga- 
tion i.s due to the gradual break-up of the village organisation. 
But in adth'lion to tin's the litigious instincts of the peasantry 
arc encouraged by a horde of ill-educated, astute legal practi- 
tioners who, with their touts and agents, throng the purlieus 
of our Courts of Justice. While native practitioners of the 
liighcr grade are, as a nrle, men of some learin'ng and position, 
this is not the case with those wlio conduct most of the 
peasant litigation. Many of these disputes might and ought 
to be disposed of by the village council of ciders. Hut this 
body has under our legal system become so much discredited 
that it is very doubtful if any attempt to reconstitute it can now 
be successful. The boasted simplicity of our Codes has been 
ovcrwliclmed in a mas.sof judicial precedents, and the system 
of justice is yearly becoming more elaborate and expensive. 
Besides the time lost in attending distant Courts as parties 
or witnesses, money is never wanting for the conduct of this 
trumpery, vexatious litigation which is gradually becoming a 
more and more serious burden upon a class ill fitted to bear it. 

This is not the place to attempt a lu'story of the measures 
which have been taken by the State for the protection of the 
peasant. So far as we know the position of the tenant under 
the old village constitution, a clear distinction which wc have 
ignored, seems to liavc been drawn between the man who 
was resident and held land \n liis own village and he who 
farmed beyond the limits of his village. The Utter appears 
to have been left to make tlic best terms with the alien com- 
munity into which he chose to enter. The resident tenant, on 
the other hand, seems to have had the right to hold his field 
safe from disturbance so long as he paid the customary rent 
payable in the locality. It would have been well if this rule 
had been kept clearly in view by our legislators. 

Tife Rent Code, orieinallv passed in iX^O. has been gradu- 
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To discuss, fivfit, the main provisions of the law in force 
in Ihc NoitU-VVestcrn Provinces— it deals witli four modes in 
which lent may bo collected— by division of the ripe crop; 
appraisement of the Landlord's share ; fixed rents on special 
crops, such as sugar-cane or cotton; cash rents paid in a 
lump-sum, or on some measure of area. Payment in Uiud, 
tiic primitive form of rent collection, lias in most places 
given way to casli rents. Much has been written on the 
rcsuU-s of iliis change of system. On the one liand, as in the 
Metayer system of Kmopc, when the landlord receives a fixed 
share of the produce, he is more directly concerned in the wel- 
fare of the tenant; there is an absence of the competition 
which tends to enhance rent ; the rent is self-adjusting to 
meet vicissitudes of the .season, and the landlord i.s more 
ready to advance .seed grain and (,'ivc other aid to hi.s tenantry. 
On tiic other liand, the tenant is not so directly interested in 
devoting hh skill and labouv to the impiovcmcut of the land ; 
he is tempted to embezzle the grain as it ripens; tlio landlord, 
if he be hostile, may cause him loss by delay in appraisement ; 
there is extra cost and friction in watcliing the produce until 
it is divided ; lastly, it gives a rogni.sh landlord a bettor 
chance of concealing iiis income and evading payment of lii.s 
due share of the revenue. 

The law next deals with four classes of tcnanl.s. The first 
class is known as "tenants at fixed rates," which are found 
only in those districts to the cast of the Province where a 
Permanent Settlement was introduced, as in IJengul, in tiic 
early days of our rule. Tenants whose land has been held 
since the Permanent Settlement (twenty years holding raising 
a presmnption of a fixed rate tenure) by themselves or tlicir 
predecessors in interest at the same rate of rent, are called 
"tenants at fixed rales," and are entitled to c\iltivale at such 
rates. Their rents may only be enhanced or reduced on 
account of a change in the area of their holdings by alluvion, 
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prlclnry tcniuils. Those wliosc lanO has been contnuioiisly 
occu])ic(l or cuUiv.'ilctl for Iwclvc yciirs by tlicinsclvcs, their 
Tatlicis, or ihosc from whom they inherit, arc ca]]cd "occu- 
pancy IcnanlH." IV-rsoiis who lose or part with their pro- 
pricUry rii^hts have l)ccn secured the right of occupancy in 
Ll\eir Sir (u- liomc farm wliich they licUl at Lite time of transfer 
anil pay a rent IwcnLy-rive per cent, below that payable by 
tcnanls-al-will for similar lands. These are called " l^lx-pro- 
prietiiry LenaiUs." No tenant can acquire a right of occu- 
pancy in liind which he lioUlu from an Occupancy tenant, or 
from an ICx-propiietary tenant, or from a Tenant at 
rates or in luime-farm land, or land held by him in lieu of 
wa((crt, or by including any term duriiijf which he has lield 
under a written Icafie. 

The rent of Occupancy Lcnants can be cnlianccd only by a 
written at,'rcci)lcnt duly rcfjistorod, or by the order of a 
Scltleincut OfTjccr, or of a Jlcvonuc Court, and tiicn only 
iincler certain preseribcd conditions of change in tlic area or 
value i>f llie hulilin^j. The right: of occupancy is hcreditable 
like land ; l)ut cnlhilcrals can inherit: only if they were co- 
nharevH durinj^ the lifetime of the last: incumbent. It is tvans- 
ferablc only by voluntary transfer between co-sharers in the 
rij^ht and therefore cannot be sold in execution of a decree. 

Such a tenant can be ejected by suit on proof of any act 
or omission dcLrimental lo the land, or inconsistent witli tho 
pvirposc for wliich it was let, or which by law, custom or 
special agreement involves the forfeiture of the right. Any 
of these protected tenants mrvy be ejected for decreed arrears 
of rent remaining' due after the close of the year, if after re- 
ceiving notice llie arrear be not discharged within fifteen days. 

Jk'low these arc the threat masses of llic unprotected tenants, 
tile tenanls-at-U'i)l, wlio can be .siimmnrily ejected by notice 
served before the beginning of t))e ngricnltural year. 

In Uudli llie condition of the tenant class is far less satis- 

nrTnUikd;\rs have been 
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between the Government and the landed interest, and can be 
regarded only as a temporary arrangement. 

Here the ordinary tenants, who form a large proportion of 
the peasantry, liave been so far protected tliat their rent 
cannot be enlianced for seven years after the first occupation 
of the holding, and then if the tenant pays a casli rent, the 
enliancemcnt cannot exceed 6J per cent ; or if the rent be 
payable in kind, more than the customary rates prevailing 
in the locaHty. It is only when the landlord himself effects 
an improvement that he can claim an increased rent during 
the statutory period. But the tenant is liable to ejectment 
if he fail to pay his rent, sublet all his holding, use it in a way 
that makes it unfit for tliii purposes of his tenancy, or without 
cause, if he pays in kind, diminish the produce below the 
local standard. 

Other elaborate provisions have been devised for the pro- 
tection of those classes who possessed proprietary or sub-pro- 
prietary rights in villages which were subsequently absorbed 
into the great TalukdSri estates. 

The following table shows the striking differences between 
Gudh and the sister Province as regards cultivating tenures : — 


Fotmt of Culiivatlng Tenure. 

r>opOriioii or CultlTaicil 
Arfa. 

Nonh- 
WeHem 
Pfovinc**. 

Ojdii 

Home Farm, various forms 

22*5 

10-3 

Held with sub- proprietary or privileged riglus . 


42 

Held wilh occupancy rights 

33"i 

1-3 

Held by proprietary and occupancy tenants with- 
out occupancy rights in addition to privileged 

67 

%I4 ■ 
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iM-om ihis it is clcnr timt the protection of the Oudh 
tcn.Kit is much less satisfactory tlian in the Nortii-Wwterii 
IVoviiiccfl. 

It has often been assorted that the North-Wcstcrn Tro- 
vinccs h:ive l)ccn llic scene of a constant struggle between 
landlord and tenant, the one interested to prevent and tlic 
other to Hccnrc occupancy liglits. Tliis assertion is mistaken. 
Careful i.-ntiuirics, made in 1885, sliowcd after a review of 
tlic cniniiicLC filalisttcs tliat there had been a net increase of 
7 per cent, in the area held i)y sucli tenants at the last 
setllenicnL ; that move Ihan half the land held by tenants 
of all classes wan protected by rights of occupancy ; and 
that landlords generally were not seriously opposed to the 
accrual of such rights. Where llic occupancy tenant enjoys 
an advantage over tho teriant-at-will lies in the protection 
from disturbance and fi'oin constant enlianceinent of rent. 
All round, the land which he holds is of the superior class, 
but he pays a lower rent. In the North-Western Provinces 
he pays Us. 3-14-10 per acre as against Rs. 3-14-5 paid by 
tenanls-at-will for inferior land. In Oudh the contrast is 
even ti't-vilcr, llio two cla.sscs paying respectively Rs. 2-6-0 
and Rs. t\- 12-10 per acre. 

Sooner or later, Government must nerve itself to fix the 
rent with the revenue at the periodical revisions of the settle- 
ment. When the share of the produce to be paid by the 
landlord to the State for thirty years is definitely fixed, there 
seems no logical reason why the same boon should not be 
conferred upon the tenant. TJ)c objection always raised ])as 
been the multitiulc of these petty holding.^ and the difficulty 
of disposinj^ of sucli a. mass of litigation in a limited time. 
Thi.s is only a question as to the judicial establishment re 
quired. The final .settlcmcnL of rents for a fairly long period 
would prevent the ceaseless litigation and heart-burning 
which result from these cases, and would free the district staff 
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at large more than the fixation of rents for a long term of 
years. Such a measure would do more to prevent famine 
and misery than all the waters of the rivers of India could 
they be poured over the country in the canals. The more I 
see the landowners of this country, the stronger is my con- 
viction that they are not fu to be entrusted with the power 
and licence which have been given to them under pur system, 
It mattered little as long as the competition was for tenants 
and not for the land. But for the last fifteen years the com- 
petition is the otlier way, and the result must be the impover- 
ishment of the land, which is already a general complaint, 
and the abandonment of the mass of the people to a hopeless 
poverty that will always embarrass the Government and 
retard the progress of civilisation." 

It will, in short, come to somctliing like a ryotwAri settle- 
ment which has not been beyond the power of Provinces like 
jMadras and Bombay, 

The necessity for sucli a measure is emphasised by the 
recent revelations of the proceedings of tlie landlord class In 
Bulandshahr, and by what we know of the condition of 
serfage wiu'ch prevails in other places. This is what Mr 
Smealon, the Settlement Officer, writes of purt of Rohil- 
khand ' — "The peasantry of Masanpur in iMor/ldflbfld are 
living virtually in a state of serfage. Generally speaking, as 
long as the tenant submits unconditioiiaily to the will of the 
landlord, docs not hanker after independence, does not seek 
to have his rent commuted into money, and cultivates his 
holding diligently, he may live in peace, keep his free graz- 
ing, use (but not sell) the timber on tlie waste, and cut as 
much thatch as he needs for his iiousc and sheds, liut the 
moment he seeks to assert his independence, dares to aspiic 
to money rents, or to claim timber or thatch as his right, the 
landlord looks on him as renegade and seldom fails to crush 
him." Up to quite recent times a custom prevailed in 
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obligations and who still laboured to discharge them, though 
tWcy Were well aware that the servitude: could not be 
enforced.' 

]Vluny attempts have been made to Trame a budget of the 
iticomo and ejcpcnditurc of the average cultivator. The 
point on which ail such estimates fail is tiic difTiculty of 
assigning a money value to the labour of the peasant and his 
family, which in most places is not a marketable commodity ; 
secondly, it depends on individual circumstances whether the 
cultivator is in a position to dispo.se of his produce at the 
most opportune time, or is compelled to make it over to the 
villagfe banker on more or less Inadequate terms. Most of 
these estimates, too, were made before the era of high prices 
of cereals. 

Thus, it was calculated at Aligarh that a five acre holding 
was eciuivalcnt to wagesat Ks. 5 per mensem: in Muxaffarnagar 
that It would take five acres of very good land to support 
an ordinary family; in Cawnpur that a low caste tenant will 
malco u profit of Rs. 46 out of the some area, a market gardener 
lis. go out of eight acres, a really good cultivator lis. 135 
out of fifteen acres. All these estimates must be received with 
mucli caution. Agriculture and many of the village industries 
arc voiy closely connected — the potter spends part of his 
labour in the field ; the Chamftr or currier will in addition to 
his .special work do day labour, cultivate, and so 011. What 
the wife and children contribute to the common stock cither 
by independent labour or by the herbs and wild fruit, fuel, or 
manure that they can collect is always a variable* quantity, 
and the factors are so diverse that any precise calculation is 
im possible. 

Tliey do exist and multiply on most minute areas — so 
much is certain. To bring this fact out accurately from the 
Census figures is not easy, because tlie occupation of agri- 
culture cannot be readily separated from other industries. 

WJ ■ *■ li'^ fliic nna 1 ifirati'nn mm narlntT tinmKpr nf r»fr*^nn<; 
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Rareilly 1*4, and in Bailia to the extreme east -g of an 
acre. 

The information as to the size of the average agricultural 
holding is more precise. Tiiis is in Aligarli 9 acres; in 
liarcilly each occupancy tenant holds 47 acres, each tenant- 
at will 2-3 acres ; in Cawnpur each cultivator liolds 3J acres. 
We have to go to Belgium to find any analogy to these 
figures. There out of every hundred farmers, 43 24 per cent, 
hold less than fifty acres; 12-3 percent, less than one hectare 
(2 acres, I rood, 3^ pcrclies); and 2899 percent, land not 
exceeding 5 hectares; only 8 per cent, cultivate more than 
ro hectares. On this M. Lavolayc remarks The sub- 
division of land is not quite an ideal to propose to modern 
.society, for it demands of man redoubled exertion and labour 
but little compatible with the development of his intellectual 
faculties ; but it can be affirmed that up to this time the 
results in Flanders Iiavc proved advantageous, at least as far 
as production and rents are concerned." 

Why the condition of the peasant of Northern India is so 
much below that of his Flemish brctliren Is perhaps mainly 
due to the fact tliat the latter combine with farming other 
industries, such as dairy management, fruit growing, and the 
rearing of poultry, which, witli the English market close by, 
must be exceedingly profitable. Tins combination of in- 
dustries docs not prevail in Indian farming. Dairy work is 
confined to the making of Ghi, and no pains are taken to pre- 
pare a superior article ; it is sold as it is made to the village 
Danya or even the produce is mortgaged in advance. The 
fowl is regarded nearly as impure as the pig, and the rearing 
of both is confined to the menial castes ; here, again, there is 
no pretence of care or scientific breeding. The growth of 
fruit or vegetables is hardly an industry of the ordinary 
peasant ; it is specialised by the market gardener castes. 
Even the neighbourhood of a city gives little healthy stimulus 
to this petite culture : it mcrelv attracts to the bSzflr fu?l and 
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or fuel CE\kcs whom one sees plodding along the dusty roads 
iicnr the towns imply the gradual exhaustion of their lands. 
lUit ilic chief distinction between tiic Indian and the Flemish 
peasant is that the one possesses capital and has savings to 
invest Ux land and otlicr specidation.'! ; the other lives from 
hand to mouth: if lie has a rupee to space he invests it un- 
productivcly in jewellery or simply hoards it. 

The only real improvement ever carried out is the building 
of wells and tlic excavation of lanlis. Of tiic latter we have 
already spoUcn. The former represents a large expenditure 
in labour and capiial. Wo can realise this from the case of 
Oudh- Mere there arc no artificial canals, but still 21 per cent, 
of the cultivated area is irrigated a.s compared with 2>\ per cent, 
in the sister Province. Tlie peasant believes in the superior 
value of well water as compared with canal irrigation, and here, 
as in many otliec instances, scientific ini'cstigntion lias shown 
the soundness of his faith. "Repeated applications of well 
water arc equivalent to a niannring with readily soluble salts, 
such as nitrate of soda, carbonate of soda, common salt, and 
.sails of magnesia." ' It is not easy to realise the extent to 
which wells have been constructed. In one district, that of 
Azamgarii, there arc twenty-four thousand masonry wells, 
half of wliich arc used for irrigation, llach well irrigates 
fourteen acres. But this does not fully represent the degree 
to which they arc used in seasons of scanty rainfall. In such 
years the lever well worked by human labour alone approaches 
that avcra^jc, wliile Ihc .irca watered from buckets drawn by 
oxen is probalily little less than twcuLy-five acres. 

The village well is the chief centre of social life. All 
through the morning hours it is thronged by crowds of merry 
girls in briglit dresses and glittering jewels, who laugh and 
chatter, flirt and gossip, while tlic boy sings to his oxen as 
they wearily descend the slope and the rough pulley creaks 
and the water splashes in the sunshine, and the pure stream 
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lands, and accompanied by her friends the mother, safe over 
the troubles of maternity, brings her brown baby and rever- 
ently walks round the pUitform in the course of the sun, 
smearing the bricUwork as she goes with splashes of ver- 
milion. There the 13rAliman bathes amid the noisy crowd 
and draws a little water which, with a few flowers, forms his 
daily offering to the neighbouring lingam shrine. 

While, then, among the more advanced cultivating tribes 
this i)ctitc culture provides much moderate prosperity over 
a considerable area, among the less industrious races its 
evils are apparent. It needs a peasantry of stronger fibre 
than many of the inhabitants of the great Indian IMain to 
practise that stern economy and unceasing industry, that 
power of utilising all liic products of the soil, which makes 
it so successful a .social institution ii\ IJelgium and l-Vancc, 
that our statesmen long to sec it extended to the rural 
districts of Great Britain and Ireland. lluL small farm.s, 
except under the most favourable conditions, whore ciioicc 
products can be grown for a profitable market, must in the 
long run fail to secure for the tenant more than a mere 
subsistence. The J at or Kflchhi makes his little plot pay, 
because the one grows the finest wheat and sugar and keeps 
a brood marc or two; the latter, because he produces opium 
and vegetables. Without the advantage of such industries 
the ordinary tenant must waste labour on growing com- 
paratively unrcmuncrativc corn crops for food ; he must 
work with inferior machines and half-starved cattle. The 
true blessing of the best form of peasant proprietary can 
never fall to his lot. 

The problems before the statesmen of Europe and India 
are thus cs-scntially difTcrcnt. The former aims at restoring 
a social state which has almost disappeared ; to re-establish 
the yeoman in his cottage and thus check the emigration 
of rural labour to the towns. The other has the peasant 
farm, the three acres and a cow. rcadv made. Wlint hr. 
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trade, by which the produce can be disposed of direct without 
tlie intervention of that shark, the Ranya middleman ; to 
free the yeoman from the bondage of the usurer, and divert 
rr\ore of the capital of the country, at easier rates, into the 
cultivation of these little five-acre plots. 

The first steps towards attaining these ends must be to 
make tenure, particularly in Oudh, more secure; to limit 
the enhancements of revenue at the periodical revisions of 
settlement; to devise means for fixing r^wis pan passu with 
the revenue assessments ; to lose no opportunities of spread- 
ing a more scientific knowledge of agriculture, and, in 
pE^rticular, of the conservancy of manure among the masses; 
to reduce the cost and attractiveness of litigation ; to popu- 
larise State advances; and, by improvement of the police 
and revenue establishments, to relieve the people from petty 
forms of oppression. The peasant, with his pair of lean 
oxen and rude plough, is the pillar of the Empire, and our 
task in India is only half done as long as we neglect any 
feasible methods for advancing his interests. 
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Mnililc, (pinrrics of, 20 

Mftico I'oh), 85 , 

Mark, thi; villa^'C, 283 \ 

Marriage, slalistic.i of, 227 j expeiiJl- 

tiiro on, 344 
Mftiiyrii, woislilj) of, 353 
Mauia, thu, 282 
Mcgnsthviics, C9 
Menial cixMua, 206, 207 
Mincml rCM)nice!t, 10 
Ml'.sioiiniy L-lfiiil-S of Illndillsill, C3 
Monothcisls, 34 1 

Mor.lI (Inly, )ow ciwicppUnii nf, 13.) 
Mortality, uthnn niid tural, iCil 
Moli Jhtl, the, 43 

Mnglml"!, ilic, 91 \ princes, tlomornlisft- 

tlor) of, 102 
Miilmriiiiind liiri SAiii, 83 
Mulmuniri festival, the, 263 
Muiifcipnlltics, iGi, 175 
Musftlrnflii't, eclucftlion among, 153, 

262 

Mutiny, the, cnuics of, 178 

Nfldlr Slinh, 116 

NflgflH, th(!, 59, ipC 

Naliii Tdl, Inkc of, 44 

Nflpak, 25O 

Nni, a i-lpsy Irllje, 213 

Natives, ciiiploynierit of, in tlic publk 

acfvlcc. 189 
Naiikiichiyn lake, llic, 44 


Noufi Western Provincfs, ^ clumsy 
UOc, 1 ; bow formed, 122 

Oeciipnncy tcnntits 347 
Occiiiiauuns, cwcs dnucd according 

ttj, 20.1 

Ophlluilmie aurccry, ISO 
Oudh, conquest of, 95; kingdom of, 
1 1.1 ; iiiii;ali(>n in, 144 

I'nnchAb, kingdom of, 76 
P.ini[>ai, l)anlcs of, 79, 91, 117 
P.ii.asorama, lepcnil of, 63 
PiTinjn.T, iht, 28/ 
Pjrals, ihc, 2^6 
pArlitiun of villnges, 294 
I'niIiJri .ircliiiccluie, ti? 
PiiUidiiti form of Uiiort, 301 
I'cacp, maintenance of, 178 
Peacock, ilic, 45 

Pcnsant, uliijion ff ilio, a.]."); pro- 

piictots of Mnihui'i, iSf) 
Pcimaiicnt selilcnicni, llic, 30.") 
I'cfion, Uencrnl, t2l 
Pigsticking, 24 

i'ilgrirnayc, 327 ; influence of lailw.lys 

on, l6fj 
Pindfiris, the, 133 

I'lainj. impoiir\ncc of ihc, 8 ; geology 

otiht, 20 
IMoujjti, Uie native, 33a ; :itca, Oic, 

521 

PoiwniHR, 1 35 

Piilicc, conlroi of (lie, 133 

Poll 131. tllC, tI2 
Polyandry, 2S 
Poultry, 352 

I'opulnlion, incrcasc.of the, 173, 229 ; 

di,|>cndcni on nuriciilture, 320 
Post OfRre, ilic, 189; its influence on 

llic villngu comiminity, 3y3 
PrcM, llic iintivo, 155 
I'riv.icy, absence of, 269 
1'toces.Mons, icgulniion of, 187 
I'ropcuy in hml vcital in the State, 

=^ . . , 

Provinces, ledistiibulion of, 5 

Pufijnbluinii, the lioly land, 2 

ruiflnns, ific, 2,(2 

Quinine, sale of, 160 

KaSdrisis, the, 256 
Rainfall, the, 56 

Ti: -lUr 


li.-ljiiiil!;, a ttiixpj tjce, 62, 201 ; coliin- 

i^aiiou by, 86 ; jn.irriagc lule; 

among, 136 ' 
K.'miannndi, Ok sect, 255 
RSmiyana, the epic, 65, 255 
Raing.iiiga livcr, the, 23 
Knjui, river, llie, 4 
Knvinc ccjuntiy, the, 26 
RiLord of Uignis, Ihc, J02 
(stdiglrifiiiiioii nf InntU in villnge Coin- 

innniiic^, 282 
Uci^t wid, 53 
Rtli, fonstiliients of, 32 
Ucligions, c^ieinal cliaracieiislics of, 

2.i8 ; sl.nistici of, 23.1 
Ucli^iious [iois, iii6 
r<cscivw for (utfl and f'xldcr, 34 
Ucnt, fixniion nf, 149 ; mo<les of rcalis' 

inp, 346 ; rise uf, 342 ; law, the, 
, 315 

Rtvcnui:, jiroposcd In be nwessed on 

|)iices of piiidiice, 315; inMalinunfi, 

317 ; joint rcs[X)nsiljiliiy for payment 

uf, 294 
Rhinoceros, the, 46 
Uice, cnltiv:ition of, 39 
Riuis, ichgiou?, 186 
Rivers, action of, 21; b.Asins of, 4; 

foimiiig an ethnical frontier, 281 
Rftids, fondilion of in Mughal limes, 

12'); .It tlie ojiL-niog nf our njlL', 164; 

poiioniiiP, I (5 
Uohilkli.ind, conquest ')f, 94 ; dciolo- 

tifn yf, 131 
Rohillas, the, 1 16 
Rohliers, in MufjhnI (riitcs, tsg 
Ruinl population, the, 161 

Saints, u-otship of, 252 
Saiviiiii, 246 
SAktism, 248 
Saliii tiL'c, 19 
Salt, C(insiiin|)tion of. 272 
yaiiibliar ileer, the, 50 
Sftinrii, tiegani, t20 
Snnataria, 8 

SanitiUioii, progress of, 160 
Sandy soil, 5a ; liaci, ifie, 31 
S.insiy.is, a ciiminril tribt, I40, 2I3 
Saida canal, the, 144 
SdinSth, monastery at, 73 
Satasi, the, 282 

Scenery of the liill tract, 11 ; of Jhe 
southern hills, 18 ; of the Du&b, 28 
Sects, growth of, ^sp 
Seed grain, 339 ^ 

C^ni >1... ifaA 


Hcilis of MaltiiiTn, llic, 167 
hV-lllcmciU, niiiJtin sysicm nf, joS 
Slnlijali'iii, iclgii of, 100 
Sliifili "icci, llic, 262 
Sliili l-'a I linn, 72 
Slilr Slinli, 06 ; liis scitlciiicnl, 299 
.'jikaiuliir L(mII, 90 
Sikliism, 236 
Siklis, raids liy llic, 130 
Sivn, worsliip of, 246 
SiwfiliU innyc, tlio, 13 
Slnniicr, CnloncI, 122 
SUytliirtiiirivaJcis.Gl ; ininiigiulion, i<3S 
Slnvc ilyiinsiy, tlic, 88 
Snnkcliic, inorlnlily froiii, 49 
Soil, CMlmiistion 01 the, 334 ; variciics 
til, 50 

Son, tlio liver, 4 ; scenery in the volley 
or. 18 

Hniglina, Vinctloin of, 75 
Singiiftlion orvillngc life, a/r 
Statutory Icnnnts in Oudh, 348 
Slimnesvnin, kin^ilom of, 75 
Stone Age, Ihc, 60, 199 
Storms, 57 

Sfldras, posltou of, 67, 221 
Siignr, piadiiciion of, 38; mill, 332 
SiiiiR Yun, 72 

Siinni .scCl, llic, 263 
Siiinlm Jliil, the, 43 

Tril Mnlifll, the, 119 
'I'nliikt, the, 386 

TnhiUdilr, ilic, 286 i chartictcr of thcii 

lulc, 238 
Tniiks, 42 
TApi)ii, the, 281 
'i'niRi, the, 14 
Ten plnniinp, 1 1 

Tcnipks, Uiiulu, 80; dcsttoyed by 

Aurniie/pl', 1 12 
Tcimnis, classes of, 34^ i '^l 347 
Tern, llic, 28a 
Thagi, stipprcsbion of, 1 35 
Tliflrii, ihc uibc, 15, 210 
Tliomns, Gcoigc, lao 

J 


'l igor, Uic, 17, 46 
l imflr, Sg 

TiHPntisni, inllucnrc of, nn nncicnt 

socieiy, 280 
Town, (iefinilion of, 161 ; rise of, 136 
'l iadc, icorBanu^lion of, 166 
Trees, desttiiclion of, 34 
'I'libal Codlings, worship of, 252 
Tiilani Das, 255 
Typhoid fever, SS 

Upper Ganges Canal, 142 
Urban population, ihc, 161 
Usar plains, llic, 32 
Uiuiy, Imutatiun of, 314; byalcni of, 
343 

Vaccination, 163 

Vngrani trills, 212 

Vaiihnnva cultos, the, 247 

Vnslshthn 63 

ValsyQ, kingilom of, 76 

Vcdas, the, 58, 199 j followeisof the. 242 

Vikramadiiya, 70 

Village defined, 29s > '"^ 'I'c ea^t and 

west, 40 ; »i^c of, 223, 383 
Village comiiiunilics, oiigin of, 280 ; 

advantage of this foim of tenure, 

290; evils incident to, 391 
Vindhyan range, the, 16 
Visvamiita, 63 

Wahhabl MCt, the, 260 

VVaslc culturable. the, ; attached 

to villages, 283 ; (isitssmenl of, 318 
Walci'logginn of ihc subsoil, 150 
Wells, construcuon of, by the State, 

338 J irrigaiion, advantage of, 353 
Wheat, oui-mrn of, 336 
Widow nianiiigc, 3 1 1 , 228 
Wolf, the, iS 

Women, migiWion of, 337 ; occupa- 

lioni of, 229 

Zamtnriar, how cieatcd, 399; social 

life of, 265 
Zamlndari form of lenurc, 301 
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